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PREFACE 

UNIVERSITIES  have  existed  for  many  centuries  but  nation- 
wide organization  of  education  is  a  comparatively  modern 
movement.  To-day  in  all  countries,  except  in  the  most  back- 
ward, there  have  developed  not  only  institutions  of  higher  learning  but 
diversified  organizations  intended  to  provide  at  least  the  rudiments  of 
a  general  education  for  all  the  people.  This  nation-wide  structure  of  edu- 
cation is  the  most  striking  social  movement  of  our  day.  In  no  field  of 
human  activity  are  national  characteristics  more  clearly  reflected  than 
in  the  organization,  the  conduct,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  ideals 
of  systems  of  public  education,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  apparent 
identity  of  types  of  schools  and  of  the  studies  pursued. 

Those  who  have  to  do,  therefore,  with  the  educational  system  of  any 
country  have  much  to  learn  from  the  study  of  schools  of  other  countries 
if  only  such  studies  may  go  below  the  externals  of  organization  and 
courses  of  study  to  the  underlying  ideals  and  principles  upon  which  the 
regime  for  national  education  is  founded.  The  present  study  of  the  place 
of  games  and  sports  in  the  schools  and  universities  of  Great  Eritain  is 
based  upon  this  conception. 

The  English-speaking  peoples  of  the  world  are  unique  in  the  place 
given  in  their  schools  and  colleges  to  organized  games — games  that 
involve  the  fundamental  principle  of  team  play.  The  existence  of  such 
games,  and  the  role  they  play  in  the  school  life  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
British  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  United  States  developed  naturally 
out  of  the  life  of  the  people.  Whether  wise  or  unwise,  whether  over- 
extended or  not,  this  development  is  a  normal  outgrowth  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  ideals.  It  plays  to-day  an  important  part  in  English  education 
and  must  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  results  that  flow  from 
that  system  of  education  as  a  national  institution. 

Since  this  enquiry  was  begun,  the  Carnegie  Foundation  has  undertaken 
a  more  detailed  study  of  school,  college,  and  university  athletics  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  United  States  and  the  Dominion  enjoy 
a  relation  unusual  even  among  the  English-speaking  commonwealths. 
Living  side  by  side,  in  the  heritage  of  a  common  mother  tongue  and  of 
common  institutions,  they  are  nevertheless  separated  by  an  invisible 
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political  boundary  line  which  neither  would  ever  desire  to  remove.  But 
there  is  no  tariff  on  educational  exchange.  Furthermore,  the  comfort- 
able sense  of  understanding  in  which  Canada  and  the  United  States 
dwell  with  respect  to  each  other,  makes  such  intellectual  traffic  extremely 
easy.  Educational  movements  in  the  United  States  are  closely  scanned 
in  Canada,  and  educational  discussions  and  enquiries  in  the  Dominion 
find  immediate  attention  in  the  United  States.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  two  countries  will  follow  the  same  formulae  or  adopt  the  same 
machinery.  It  does  mean  that  each  quickly  profits  by  any  sound  edu- 
cational progress  in  the  other  country.  Sometimes  it  may  be  that  they 
copy  each  other's  mistakes.  In  any  case  an  enquiry  into  the  present  role 
that  athletics  play  in  school  and  college  life  in  the  United  States  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  study  of  the  same  problem  in  the  schools  and 
universities  of  the  Dominion. 

The  present  study,  however,  stands  quite  apart  from  this  larger  under- 
taking. It  does  not  seek  to  uncover  defects,  it  makes  no  recommenda- 
tions, and,  as  far  as  possible,  it  avoids  comparisons  with  athletic  condi- 
tions on  this  side  of  the  water. 

For  some  time,  it  has  been  the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  refer 
to  sport  at  English  schools  and  universities  as  exemplifying  an  ideal 
toward  which  schools  and  colleges  in  America  should  strive.  The  senti- 
ment doubtless  contains  truth.  Yet  no  observer,  British  or  American, 
has  attempted  to  study  at  first  hand  school  and  university  games  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  and  to  lay  before  American  readers  their  essential 
features,  not  as  pleasant,  highly  colored  reminiscences  of  undergraduate 
days  but  as  a  part  of  organized  education.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  present 
study  to  do  this.  And,  while  the  study  was  undertaken  quite  indepen- 
dently of  the  enquiry  into  the  role  of  athletics  in  the  colleges  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  it  may  well  form  a  useful  prelude  to  that 
more  extended  enquiry.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  virtues  or  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  sports  program  in  the  colleges  of  the  two  American  Eng- 
lish-speaking countries,  an  objective  view  of  the  role  that  sports  play 
in  education  in  the  old  mother  country,  and  a  view  of  the  process  of 
growth  by  which  they  have  come  to  their  present  position  of  importance, 
cannot  fail  to  be  an  instructive  approach  to  the  study  of  the  same  prob- 
lem in  the  schools  and  colleges  of  English-speaking  North  America. 
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At  many  points  school  and  university  sports  in  Great  Britain  present 
illuminating  parallels  with  those  in  the  United  States.  The  introduction 
of  a  paid  athletic  manager  at  the  University  of  Liverpool,  the  part  taken 
by  alumni  in  the  conduct  and  support  of  games  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  the  activities  of  the  Inter-'  Varsity  Athletic  Board  are 
cases  in  point.  If,  however,  one  searches  for  contrasts,  they  are  readily 
found  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  There,  the  ways  in  which  college  funds 
are  used  to  assist  games,  the  official  aloofness  of  the  universities,  the  ab- 
sence of  paid  coaching,  as  we  understand  the  term,  and  the  temper  and 
circumstances  of  undergraduate  participation  reflect  usages  and  tradi- 
tions very  different  from  those  in  the  United  States. 

The  Englishman  takes  college  and  university  sport  for  granted  as 
bearing  its  part  in  the  education  of  youth,  and  assists  it  where  he  can. 
This  course  of  action  is  possible  because  national  opinion,  to  say  nothing 
of  opinion  within  the  institutions  themselves,  esteems  the  university  as 
primarily  an  intellectual  agency.  In  such  an  environment,  athletics  take 
their  place  naturally  as  an  instrument  for  training  the  habits  and  powers 
of  youth.  There  is  no  thought  of  sport  contesting  the  field  with  educa- 
tion like  two  mutually  exclusive  forces.  It  is  a  matter,  not  of  sport  ver^sus 
education,  but  of  sport  in  education.  Such  a  relation  is  fundamental  to 
British  ideals.  In  all  Britain  there  is  not  a  single  professor  of  physical 
education. 

To  the  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  whose  friendly  patience,  willing 
frankness,  and  hospitality  have  made  this  enquiry  possible,  the  thanks 
of  the  Foundation  are  extended.  Calling  the  roll  of  all  of  these  men,  or 
singling  out  any  for  special  thanks  would  alike  be  out  of  place.  It  is  per- 
haps enough  to  express  the  hope,  as  so  many  of  them  have  done,  that 
the  bulletin  may  contribute  to  a  mutual  understanding  not  only  of  sport, 
but  of  education  as  well. 

Henry  S.  Pritchett. 

November,  1926. 
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Extent  and  Conditions  of  the  Study 

IN  an  attempt  to  set  before  American  eyes  a  sketch  that  will  give  anything  like  an 
adequate  idea  of  games  and  sports  as  they  exist  to-day  in  English  and  Scottish 
schools  and  universities,  completeness  as  an  ideal  must  be  abandoned  at  the  outset. 
Logical  completeness,  however  reassuring  it  might  at  first  glance  appear,  would  avail 
little  in  attempting  to  present  a  conception  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  true 
to  fact.  English  and  Scottish  sport  can  be  observed  or  studied  only  as  it  exists,  and  its 
existence  is  complicated  by  a  lack  of  logic  and  of  organization  which  corresponding  con- 
ditions in  America  do  not  present. 

It  might  be  hoped  that  such  a  study  would  be  illuminated  by  statistics.  Yet  any  one 
who  has  collected  or  studied  statistics  bearing  upon  education  in  the  British  Isles  will 
probably  agree  that  the  less  emphasis  placed  upon  such  data,  the  better.  The  English- 
man or  the  Scot,  even  in  his  most  statistical  moments,  never  rises — or  descends — to  the 
American's  devotion  to  percentages,  means,  and  correlations.  If  for  him  education  is  still 
a  personal  and  individual  process,  how  much  more  personal  and  individual  is  sport. 

Nor  does  the  Englishman  or  the  Scot  share  the  American's  enthusiasm  for  organiza- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  organizes  or  systematizes  only 
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when  he  can  continue  no  longer  without  doing  so.  As  for  systematizing  sport,  in  the 
American  sense,  he  simply  does  not  attempt  it,  because  he  sees  no  need  for  it.  Indeed, 
he  sees  certain  dangers.  Again  and  again  Englishmen  have  expressed  their  wonder  at 
the  extent  to  which  American  sport,  especially  in  colleges  and  schools,  has  been  regular- 
ized, and  not  a  few  enquire  rather  pointedly  if  sport  systematized  as  it  is  in  America 
should  be  regarded  as  sport  or  as  business.  This  difference  in  point  of  view  is  funda- 
mental to  any  appreciation  of  what  English  sport  implies,  not  only  in  schools  and  uni- 
versities but  also  throughout  Great  Britain. 

On  the  other  hand,  few  Englishmen  or  Scots  readily  understand  why  athletics  present 
a  really  serious  problem  to  the  American  school  or  college  administrator.  The  American 
who  goes  about  England  asking  questions  concerning  sport  of  English  college  dons, 
undergraduates,  schoolmasters,  and  schoolboys  at  times  will  experience  some  difficulty 
in  explaining  just  why  he  has  come  and  what  he  is  trying  to  find  out.  Most  Englishmen 
take  sport  very  much  for  granted,  and  they  are  inclined  to  assmne  that  the  American 
does  the  same.  Others,  generally  a  small  but  keen  minority,  having  heard  exaggerated 
reports  of  the  fabulous  sums  that  Americans  pay  to  coaches,  graduate  managers,  and 
professional  baseball  or  football  players,  express  concern  lest  Americans  reaUy  do  not 
know  what  sport  is. 

Occasionally  the  enquirer  encounters  extreme  cases  of  a  slightly  different  sort.  Three 
examples  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  misapprehensions  to  which  some  Britons  are  sub- 
ject. One  schoolmaster  presented  and  warmly  defended  against  some  of  his  fellow- 
masters  the  thesis  that  the  American  form  of  Rugby  football  is  a  decadent  sport  because 
it  so  far  departs  from  the  traditional  British  form  as  to  permit  of  passing  the  ball  for- 
ward. A  professor  in  a  newer  university,  having  witnessed  an  American  professional 
baseball  game,  expounded  to  his  colleagues  the  iniquities  of  coaching  on  bases  and  chaff 
from  the  bleachers.  A  former  Canadian  professor  went  out  of  his  way  to  stigmatize  for 
Scottish  undergraduates  organized  cheering  at  college  games  as  unsportsmanlike.  It 
would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  to  convince  the  schoolmaster  that  the  American  for- 
ward pass  represents  an  improvement  in  American  Rugby,  and  that  no  American  would 
regard  English  Rugby  as  backward  because  it  prohibits  throwing  the  ball  toward  the 
opponent's  goal — useless  largely  because  the  Englishman's  colleagues  understood  and 
themselves  insisted  upon  these  points.  It  would  have  been  equally  futile  to  recall  that 
there  may  be  "barracking"  even  at  English  professional  football  matches  and  that  the 
remarks  from  the  bleachers  are  a  part  of  the  show ;  or  to  remind  the  former  Canadian 
that  organized  cheering  is  really  only  one  mode  of  expressing  mass  approbation  and  may 
not  be  so  bad  as  it  sounds. 

However  like  or  however  different  may  be  the  conditions  surrounding  or  inherent  in 
American  as  compared  with  British  sport,  there  are  fundamental  similarities  in  the  sport- 
ing traditions  of  the  two  nations  which  will,  it  is  hoped,  become  apparent  to  any  reader 
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of  the  present  study,  and  in  respect  to  schools  and  universities  the  differences  that  may 
appear  at  first  sight  very  great  will  perhaps  at  last  be  seen  as  divergences  that  are  due 
to  intensity  in  the  superficial  aspects  of  sport. 


I.  The  British  Tradition  of  Sports  and  Games 

The  tradition  of  active  participation  in  outdoor  games  and  other  forms  of  sport  is 
deeply  ingrained  in  the  British  public, — probably  more  deeply  than  in  the  American. 
The  probability  that  this  statement  represents  the  truth  will  appear  from  a  comparison 
of  conditions  in  the  larger  American  centres  of  population  with  corresponding  conditions 
in  England  and  from  a  few  considerations  concerning  sport  in  the  provincial  cities  and 
towns  of  the  British  Isles. 

The  American  professional  or  business  man  seems  generally  to  lack  the  Englishman's 
activity  of  interest  in  sport.  If  he  lives  in  such  centres  as  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago, 
or  St.  Louis,  he  probably  indulges  in  golf,  tennis,  squash,  handball,  or  a  similar  game  on 
one  or  two  afternoons  of  the  week,  or  he  compresses  his  exercise  into  a  week-end  of  golf. 
He  rarely  plays  football  after  he  leaves  school  or  college,  if,  indeed,  he  has  ever  played 
it,  and  by  the  time  he  has  passed  his  thirtieth  birthday  he  will  have  abandoned  baseball 
as  well.  As  he  grows  older,  he  gives  up  the  more  strenuous  of  his  pastimes  and  devotes 
what  time  he  feels  he  can  spare  from  business  or  from  social  engagements  to  golf  or 
tramping.  By  the  time  he  is  forty  he  is  likely  to  regard  tennis  and  squash  as  hardly  suited 
to  his  needs,  and  he  has  long  been  accustomed  to  watching  the  more  violent  forms  of 
exercise  as  a  spectator.  The  Englishman  engaged  in  business  or  a  profession  maintains 
his  activity  in  sport  much  longer.  He  may  play  Rugby  or  association  football  in  an 
amateur  club  until  he  is  thirty  or  more,  cricket  till  he  is  fifty,  and  tennis  as  long  as  he 
can  enjoy  it  without  acute  discomfort  to  himself  or  his  opponents.  Sometimes,  but  less 
frequently  than  an  American,  he  will  resort  to  a  gymnasium  for  exercise.  He  takes  pride 
in  keeping  fit,  and  indeed  the  desire  for  activity  that  this  pride  prompts,  urges  him  so  to 
regulate  his  duties,  business  or  professional,  that  he  may  indulge  it.  Since  his  friends  and 
associates  have  the  same  desires,  he  finds  congenial  company  in  amateur  football  and 
cricket  clubs  as  well  as  clubs  in  other  fields  of  sport.  Many  of  these  clubs  are  institutions, 
of  honorable  history,  that  have  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  generation  and  a  half, 
supported  by  the  same  kinds  of  sportsmen  and  devoted  to  the  same  ideals  of  sportsman- 
ship. 

Conditions  in  provincial  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britain  bear  much  resemblance 
to  those  of  metropolitan  areas,  as  they  affect  not  only  professional  and  business  men, 
but  also  men  working  at  trades  or  other  callings.  Indeed,  workmen  may  be  as  much 
given  to  sport  in  the  more  congested  districts  as  elsewhere ;  but  the  provinces  present  a 
more  definite  contrast  with  parallel  conditions  in  the  United  States.  Most  business 
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offices,  manufacturing  plants,  and  other  industrial  establishments,  railways,  public 
utilities,  collieries,  and  police  forces  in  the  British  Isles  have  their  own  amateur  associa- 
tion football  clubs,  and  sometimes  their  running  teams,  cricket  elevens,  or  Rugby  fif- 
teens as  well,  to  say  nothing  of  swimming  and  other  organizations.  Usually,  these  clubs 
are  fostered  by  employers  for  a  variety  of  reasons  that  are  generally  grouped  together 
imder  the  term  "welfare  work."  The  employer  may  provide  the  playing  field,  as  one 
Liverpool  manufacturer  does  for  the  women  of  his  baking  concern  who  are  interested  in 
tennis,  or  the  team  may  use  the  public  parks  or  other  recreation  grounds.  In  addition, 
each  county,  city,  town,  hamlet,  or  district  has  its  athletic  club,  as  we  should  call  it, 
which  supports  teams  in  one  and  usually  more  branches  of  sport,  and  enters  leagues  or 
other  competitions  for  a  host  of  championships.  In  America,  the  interest  of  the  clubs 
and  organizations  that  parallel  these  rarely  extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of  a  state 
and  is  usually  confined  to  counties  or  towns.  In  England,  inter-county  teams  and  contests, 
which  on  a  basis  of  importance  and  population  are  with  us  comparable  to  competitions 
between  representatives  of  states,  are  both  frequent  and  regular.  The  American  worker 
who  once  played  football  or  baseball  or  ran  appears  to  reach  comparatively  early  a  state 
of  mind  which  permits  his  paying  admission  to  watch  amateur  or  professional  teams 
compete,  sitting  in  the  bleachers  or  the  grandstand,  and  reading  accounts  of  games  in 
newspapers.  His  interest  tends  toward  passivity  at  a  relatively  early  age.  The  English- 
man's interest  in  sport  appears  to  remain  active  until  much  later  in  his  life. 

To  these  generalizations,  which  concern  amateur  games  alone,  individual  exceptions 
can  readily  be  found  in  the  experience  of  any  reader.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  by  and  large 
they  are  justified  by  conditions  over  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  An 
explanation  of  them,  and  of  the  contrasts  in  amateur  sport  that  they  imply,  can  be 
found  in  the  traditions  of  national  life  as  they  exist  in  the  British  Isles. 

II.  Some  Origins  of  the  Sports  Tradition  in  the  British  Isles 

For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  it  is  possible  to  disregard  the  racial  claims  of  the  English, 
Welsh,  Scots,  and  Irish,  and  therefore  to  dismiss  the  fact  that  these  four  races  vary  among 
themselves  with  respect  to  certain  sports  and  sporting  traits.  It  is  possible  also  to  dis- 
regard such  essentially  localized  games  as  hurley  and  shinty,  and  to  glance  at  such  prac- 
tically universal  sports  as  football,  rowing,  and  cricket.  The  history  and  the  present  con- 
ditions concerning  these  games  in  which  the  schools  and  universities  without  exception 
participate,  or  in  which  most  and  widest  interest  is  aroused,  can  be  discussed  more  con- 
veniently for  present  purposes  if  the  point  of  view  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  is  assumed  to  be  the  point  of  view  of  England, — as  indeed  it  is  to  all  practical 
intents. 
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A.  Geographical  Considerations  as  Contributing  to  Sport 

Three  factors  in  the  geographical  situation  of  England  exert  powerful  conditioning 
influences  upon  the  English  sporting  tradition  :  the  shortness  of  distances  between  towns 
and  cities,  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  its  dampness. 

1.  Shortness  of  Distances  that  Teams  must  Travel  for  Matches 

The  first  of  these  considerations  requires  only  passing  notice,  but  its  effect  upon 
expenditures  in  railway  and  other  fares  for  contestants  is  very  important  indeed.  The 
density  of  population  and  its  relatively  high  concentration  in  larger  centres  may  also 
be  noted  as  an  influence  upon  gate  receipts  for  all  matches.  Many  an  amateur  football 
or  cricket  club  in  the  London,  Liverpool,  or  Southampton  area  imposes  very  little  finan- 
cial burden  upon  its  members  when  it  requires  them  to  pay  their  own  fares  to  and  from 
games,  and  a  pretty  satisfactory  schedule  of  contests  can  be  arranged  by  any  organiza- 
tion in  these  or  similar  districts  without  going  ten  miles  from  its  home  grounds  or  utiliz- 
ing other  means  of  transportation  than  local  tramways  or  motor  buses.  Those  clubs 
which  pay  or  share  the  cost  of  transportation  for  their  teams  have  a  correspondingly 
larger  amount  to  expend  upon  entertainment  of  visitors,  which  increases  good  feel- 
ing and  exerts  a  potent  diminishing  effect  upon  club  rivalry.  When  members  of  lately 
contending  teams  get  to  know  each  other  personally  over  a  tea  or  a  supper,  amity  is  a 
powerful  influence  in  building  up  sportsmanship. 

2.  Mildness  of  Climate 

No  less  important  is  a  mildness  of  climate  that  permits  participation  in  games  and 
sports,  even  in  the  scantiest  athletic  clothing,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  Amateur  associa- 
tion football  matches  can  be  scheduled  during  every  month  from  September  to  May  with 
reasonable  assurance  that  they  will  not  be  prevented  by  frost  or  snow.  The  same  is  true 
of  Rugby  contests,  although  the  principal  amateur  Rugby  games  cease  about  two  weeks 
earlier  than  association.  The  necessity  of  wearing  heavy  football  armor  is  in  part  obvi- 
ated by  the  fact  that  when  the  field  is  frozen,  it  must  be  covered  with  straw  until  play  be- 
gins or  the  game  must  be  abandoned.  Excepting  headgear  and  shoes,  the  only  football 
armor  used  in  England  that  resembles  American  equipment  is  that  worn  by  some  of  the 
players  in  the  Eton  wall  game. 

Although  the  cricket  season  practically  coincides  with  the  baseball  season,  except  that 
professional  baseball  players  commence  southern  practice  much  earlier  than  any  English 
cricketers,  and  the  World's  Series  long  outlasts  English  championship  cricket,  amateur 
rowing  contests  may  take  place  in  England  during  every  one  of  the  twelve  months  of  the 
year,  while  running  and  other  track  and  field  sports  are  possible  in  any  season,  even  if, 
as  might  be  expected,  few  records  are  set  or  outdoor  meets  held  in  January  or  February. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  United  States  most  football  schedules  are  over  by  the  first 
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week  in  December ;  most  rowing,  which  is  confined  to  rmiversities,  schools,  and  a  few 
amateur  clubs,  does  not  begin  in  earnest  till  ice  has  left  the  rivers,  and  field  and  track 
sports  are  not  much  indulged  in  while  frost  is  in  the  ground.  Only  with  respect  to  winter 
sports  may  the  climate  of  the  United  States  be  said,  by  and  large,  to  further  sport ;  it 
does  make  possible  for  restricted  seasons  skating,  tobogganing,  and  snow-shoeing  over 
a  rather  wide  area,  and  in  some  localities  even  ice-boating  and  ski-ing,  sports  for  which 
the  well-to-do  Englishman  usually  goes  to  Switzerland.  For  all  practical  purposes,  these 
are  impossible  in  much  of  Great  Britain,  although  skating  can  be  enjoyed  in  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  England.  Moreover,  the  long  twilight  in  the  British  Isles  that  invites  the 
sportsman  is  perhaps  the  most  important  favorable  condition  of  all.  Thus  a  second  ad- 
vantage, mildness  of  climate,  exerts  its  influence  upon  outdoor  sport,  especially  in  those 
branches  to  which  schools  and  universities  are  given. 

3.  Dampness  of  Climate 

If  the  climate  of  Great  Britain  is  more  open  than  that  of  America,  it  is  probably 
essentially  less  energizing  because  of  its  mildness  and  especially  its  dampness.  The  effect 
of  dampness,  although  in  one  aspect  a  deterrent,  seems  in  another  to  be  quite  the 
opposite. 

English  university  athletes  who  have  competed  in  games  in  the  United  States  have 
more  than  once  remarked  the  effect  of  a  more  humid  climate  upon  the  sportsman.  On 
returning,  they  say,  from  a  series  of  track  meets  in  America,  they  find  that  they  are  com- 
pelled to  force  a  little  both  inclination  and  powers  if  they  are  to  do  well  in  England. 
Rhodes  Scholars  are  said  frequently  to  encounter  this  necessity  when  going  or  returning 
to  Oxford,  which  is  exceptionally  damp,  not  only  from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
but  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  well.  But  the  result  seems  to  be  that  the  athlete, 
instead  of  following  the  course  of  least  resistance  and  permitting  his  powers  to  slump, 
exerts  himself  to  overcome  the  implied  obstacles  to  satisfactory  performance.  The  obser- 
vation gathers  some  force  when  the  conscious  efforts  of  the  Englishman  to  introduce 
sport  and  games  into  the  farther  reaches  of  the  Empire  are  recalled.  It  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  echo  the  opinion  of  more  than  one  Rhodes  Scholar  that  the  determined 
effort  of  the  British  athlete  to  shake  off  the  sluggishness  of  body  that  is  due  to  a  damper 
climate  is  one  of  the  motivating  forces  in  English  sport,  because  an  enervating  atmos- 
phere makes  exercise  to  keep  fit  the  more  desirable. 

The  science  contained  in  these  observations  may  not  be  impeccable,  nor  can  it  be 
regarded  as  highly  authoritative  in  the  light  of  present  knowledge  of  the  effect  of  baro- 
metric pressure  upon  the  himian  system  and  animal  spirits,  but  it  may  be  of  interest  as 
indicating  one  hypothesis  put  forth  by  laymen  who  have  experienced  the  conditions 
with  which  it  deals. 

On  the  side  of  physical  geography,  then,  three  factors  may  be  noted  as  contributing 
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to  the  English  tradition  of  sports  and  games :  density  of  population  and  its  effect  upon 
expenditure  and  hospitality,  mildness  of  climate,  and  humidity.  The  results  of  these  in- 
fluences are  exerted  decade  after  decade,  ahnost  century  after  century,  upon  the  course 
of  English  sport. 

B.  Historical  Considerations  in  the  Tradition 

The  ancient  origin  of  most  of  the  games  and  sports  which  present-day  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  enjoy  has  much  to  do  with  the  sport  tradition  that  has  become 
deeply  ingrained  in  English  life.  To  go  into  the  origins,  real  or  supposed,  of  all  these 
athletic  pastimes  would  be  a  waste  of  time.  It  is  well  known  that  boxing,  swimming, 
court  tennis,  rackets,  fives,  and  the  branches  of  what  the  American  calls  track  athletics, 
are  of  very  ancient,  even  of  Greek  or  Roman  source.  For  the  present,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  glance  at  three  of  these  English  sports  which  correspond  to  what  Americans  re- 
gard as  "major  sports" :  football,  cricket,  which  has  much  in  common  with  baseball, 
and  rowing. 

1.  Rugby  Football 

For  Rugby  it  is  claimed  that  the  history  of  the  game  of  football  can  be  traced  pretty 
definitely  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  ball  game  harpastum,  which  contained  two 
features  most  strongly  characteristic  of  the  Rugby  game,^  namely  the  scrummage  and 
the  carrying  of  the  ball.  Certainly  a  game  at  football  was  played  at  Chester  and  Derby 
at  or  about  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation.  The  earliest  prohibition  of  football  is 
said  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Edward  III  (1349).  Elizabethan  and  later  literary  refer- 
ences, besides  the  Ephesian  Dromio's  likening  himself  to  a  "spurned"  football,  are 
numerous.  \Miatever  the  origin  and  early  history  of  the  game,  and  the  merits  of  the 
claims  for  priority  advanced  by  the  devotees  of  "rugger"  as  against  "soccer,"  "mod- 
ern Rugby  football,  in  particular,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  game  played  at  Rugby 
School."  Indeed,  English  "  schools  have  been  the  fons  et  origo  of  modern  football.  It  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  the  schools  taught  the  game,  and  that  old  school-fellows  created 
football  clubs."  2 


1  In  English  sporting  parlance,  "  rugger."  Association  football,  by  the  same  or  a  similar  process,  is  known  as  "  soccer."  This  trick 
of  forming  a  colloquial  or  slang  term  by  adding  the  suffix  -cr  to  a  first  syllable  or  an  intermediate  syllable  is  typical  of  the  pro- 
cesses of  English  schoolboy  slang.  For  instance,  a  youthful  Etonian  is  said  to  have  referred  to  a  waste  paper  basket  as  a  "  wagger 
pagger  bagger."  Some  Oxford  examples  are  "hotter"  for  toasted  tea  cakes,  crumpets,  or  toast,  "toggers"  for  torpids,  or  slower 
boat  races,  "bedder"  for  bedmaker;  the  list  could  be  extended  almost  indefinitely.  Falconer  Madan,  formerly  Bodley's  Libra- 
rian, in  Oxford  Outside  the  Guide  Books,  1925,  p.  162,  states  that  the  practice  was  introduced  during  Michaelmas  Term,  1875, 
from  Rugby  School  into  University  College,  Oxford. 

The  process  just  described  is  of  an  elementary  nature  compared  to  the  special  vocabulary,  linguistic  curiosities,  and  school 
customs  and  usages,  ancient  and  modern,  of  Winchester  College,  which  are  known  as  "notions."  So  complicated  and  exacting 
are  these  that  the  preface  to  one  "notion  book"  states  that  the  pamphlet,  Notions  and  Rules,  Winchester  College,  1921,  has 
for  its  object  "simply  to  set  down  that  irreducible  minimum  of  living  'Notions'  which  it  is  desirable,  indeed  necessar.v,  that 
a  Wykehamist  should  master  without  delay."  Another  Winchester  notion  book  is  actually  published  in  two  volumes.  Verily, 
"dulce  et  decorum  est  desipere  in  loco." 
'Marshall  and  Tosswill,  Football:   The  Rugby  Union  Game,  revised  edition,  London,  1925,  p.  11. 
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2.  Cricket 

As  for  cricket,  which  is  considered  by  some  to  be  the  parent  of  baseball,  an  illumina- 
tion in  a  manuscript  of  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  depicts  two  male  figures, 
one  batting,  the  other  catching  a  ball.  In  Bodleian  Library  MS.  No.  264,  dated  April 
18, 1344,  fielders  are  shown  for  the  first  time,  in  addition  to  batsman  and  bowler.  All  are 
monks.  Elizabethan  lexicographers  like  Florio  and  Cotgrave  mention  the  game,  the 
latter  noting  that  it  is  played  by  boys.  By  1650-51  the  game  is  said  definitely  to  be  a 
schoolboys'  pastime  and  is  localized  at  Winchester  College.  The  St.  Albans  Cricket  Club 
was  organized  in  1653. 

3.  Rowing 

Modern  boat  racing  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  comedian  Thomas  Doggett, 
who  in  1715  established  a  fund  to  provide  an  annual  award  of  a  waterman's  coat  and  a 
silver  arm  badge  to  the  winner  of  a  race  rowed  on  the  Thames  between  six  young  water- 
men who  had  not  passed  their  apprenticeship  by  more  than  six  months.  The  race  is  still 
an  annual  independent  event  of  English  rowing.  It  is  interesting  that  the  sport  in  which 
the  rules  now  governing  amateur  standing  are  said  to  be  the  strictest  seems  to  have 
begun  as  a  contest  between  professional  boatmen. 

Nearly  a  century  later,  in  1811,  a  ten-oared  boat  was  in  use  at  Eton  College.  In  1813, 
Westminster  School  began  its  Water  Ledger  with  a  list  of  the  crew  of  the  six-oared 
boat  "Fly."  In  1829  the  two  schools  rowed  their  first  race,  and  the  Cambridge-Oxford 
eight-oared  race  began  at  Henley.  Outriggers  in  this  race  were  first  used  in  1846,  round 
oars  in  1857,  and  sliding  seats  in  1873.  Records  concerning  the  Head  of  the  River  at 
Cambridge  date  from  1827  and  at  Oxford  from  1836.  The  Leander  Club,  a  famous 
amateur  rowing  organization  that  is  now  recruited  from  both  universities,  was  founded 
about  1818. 

4.  Summary  of  Historical  Considerations  Affecting  Rugby  Football,  Cricket,  and  Rowing 

From  this  incomplete  summary  of  the  origins  of  these  three  sports,  it  would  appear 
that  very  early  in  the  history  of  these  contests  English  educational  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially English  public  schools,  became  the  nurseries  of  sport.  Modern  Rugby  football  is 
certainly  what  we  should  call  a  college  game.  Modern  cricket  early  became  a  school 
game.  Modern  English  rowing,  having  begun  as  a  sport  for  professional  watermen,  was 
taken  up  by  the  schools  and  universities  in  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  and 
has  owed  its  subsequent  development  almost  entirely  to  their  influence. 

At  the  risk  of  anticipating  certain  considerations  that  will  be  set  forth  later,  it  may  be 
well  to  note  here  that  the  facts  just  discussed  afford  an  explanation  for  the  sharp  demar- 
cation that  exists  between  amateur  and  professional  sport.  The  traditions  of  English 
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amateur  sport  are  predominantly  of  the  miiversities  and  the  greater  English  public 
schools. 

C.  The  Part  of  the  British  Universities  and  Schools  in  Forming  the  Tradition 
To  gain  an  understandiag  of  the  principal  field  with  which  the  present  enquiry  is 
concerned,  the  American  layman  must  realize  that  popular  education  is  altogether  a 
more  recent  movement  in  England  than  in  the  United  States.  The  educational  ideals  of 
the  American  colonists  had  been  in  practical  operation  long  before  a  similar  movement 
began  to  actuate  Englishmen.  In  consequence,  although  education  for  a  social  elite  has 
long  been  one  of  the  main  strands  of  the  British  social  fabric,  the  democratization  of 
education  in  England  is  of  comparatively  recent  date. 

1.  English  Education  and  English  Sport 

These  considerations  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  development  of  the  British 
sport  tradition.  Whatever  the  origin  of  the  various  games  and  contests,  the  principal 
sports  seem  to  have  found  an  early  reception  in  the  public  schools  and  the  older  univer- 
sities, and  just  as  the  traditions  of  education  that  originated  and  developed  in  these 
ancient  institutions  have  colored  and  affected  the  development  of  popular  education, 
so  too  the  traditions  of  games  and  sport  have  spread  from  the  older  to  the  newer.  The 
remarkable  point  about  this  spread  is  not  the  fact  that  it  has  come  to  pass,  but  that  the 
traditions  involved  in  the  process  have  suffered  so  little  modification  while  it  has  been 
going  on. 

The  influence  of  the  public  school  and  the  university  upon  sport  of  a  more  popular 
nature  is  discernible  in  the  sports  of  the  English  countryside,  and  especially  in  cricket. 
The  centre  of  village  life  is  the  hall,  where  lives  the  squire  or  lord  of  the  manor.  He 
and  his  sons  will  have  received  their  education  at  a  public  school  or  at  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge. There,  if  they  are  true  to  their  type  and  its  traditions,  they  will  have  tlirown 
themselves  vigorously  into  games,  especially  cricket,  which  even  if  not  expert  players, 
they  will  have  played  with  some  devotion.  Thus  they  readily  lend  their  park  or  a  piece 
of  meadow  to  the  village  club,  and  they  naturally  take  their  places  as  leaders  or  patrons 
of  the  game.  During  the  summer  England  is  enlivened  by  innumerable  cricket  matches 
between  village  clubs  thus  led  or  sponsored,  in  which  the  interest  of  both  spectators  and 
players  is  not  the  less  intense  because  generally  no  trophy  is  at  stake.  In  the  summer 
holidays  teams  may  travel  some  little  distance  to  play,  and  the  local  eleven  is  often 
strengthened  by  the  participation  of  the  squire  and  his  friends  or  by  school  and  col- 
lege friends  of  his  son.  Even  if  such  meetings  are  less  frequent  than  they  were  before  the 
war,  they  are  still  not  infrequent  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  especially  perhaps  in 
Yorkshire  and  the  Midland  counties.  The  influence  upon  them  of  the  traditions  of  the 
public  schools  and  universities  is  always  more  real  than  apparent. 
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2.  Sport  and  English  Popular  Education 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  behind  the  activities  of  the  British  Commonwealth  in 
the  field  of  popular  education,  especially  as  regards  standards,  have  lain  the  motivating 
ideals  of  the  English  public  schools.  However  complex  the  manifold  reasons  for  this 
situation,  one  stands  out  clearly  :  the  men  to  whose  hands  has  been  entrusted  the  guid- 
ance of  the  national  educational  policies  have  been  and  still  are  public-school  or  uni- 
versity men.  In  many  of  the  policies  of  the  Board  of  Education,  and  in  its  aim  also, 
can  be  traced  the  coloring  of  the  public-school  tradition,  and  the  result  is  that  the  tone 
of  popular  education  exliibits  certain  shades  that  undoubtedly  originated  in  the  public 
schools  and  their  activities. 

Nor  have  those  who  have  actively  carried  out  these  policies  in  teaching  and  adminis- 
tration neglected  their  essential  significance.  Inasmuch  as  the  number  of  public-school 
and  university  men  who  have  gone  into  popular  education  as  a  life  work  is  as  yet  rela- 
tively small,  their  availing  themselves  of  these  essentially  aristocratic  ideals  and  imple- 
ments may  from  one  point  of  view  be  regarded  as  a  process  of  frank  imitation.  It  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  look  upon  the  development  as  a  parallel  recognition  of  the  value  of  these  ideals 
in  the  English  social  state  as  a  whole. 

Exactly  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  place  of  games  and  sports  in  British  secondary, 
State-aided  schools  and  the  newer  universities,  in  which  the  tide  of  really  popular  edu- 
cation may  be  most  satisfactorily  measured.  It  seems  to  be  recognized  that  if  games  and 
sports  have  value  in  one  type  or  stratum  of  education,  they  have  value  also  in  another, 
not  only  for  their  effect  upon  the  physical  fitness  of  Englishmen,  but  also  for  the  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  the  ethical  standards  that  they  inculcate  and  foster.  Whatever  the 
motives  behind  the  conscious  promotion  of  games  in  English  educational  institutions  of 
all  kinds,  and  especially  those  of  an  essentially  popular  tone,  there  is  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion on  every  hand  of  the  fact  that,  being  phenomena  natural  to  the  years  of  adolescence 
and  young  manhood  and  womanhood,  they  must  be  used  in  education. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  stated  some  of  these  considerations  in  a  pamphlet  on 
"Physical  Training,"  printed  in  1924  as  supplementary  to  its  Syllabus  of  Physical 
Training,  1919 : 

"The  Team  System  as  an  instrument  of  education  utilizes  the  gregarious  instinct 
which  begins  to  awaken  in  children  round  about  the  age  of  ten,  and,  as  adolescence 
supervenes,  develops  for  good  or  ill  into  one  of  the  chief  springs  of  conduct  and  character. 
The  development  of  this  instinct,  no  less  than  that  of  the  competitive  instinct  which 
has  equally  deep  roots  in  human  nature,  is  of  importance  far  too  great  to  be  left  to 
chance.  To  regulate  these  instincts  in  the  interest  of  wider  ends,  and  to  turn  them  into 
channels  fruitful  both  to  the  individual  and  the  community,  must  be  one  of  those  funda- 
mental aims  of  education  on  which  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge." 
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3.  The  Scottish  Educational  Tradition  and  its  Effect  upon  Sport 

If  proof  of  this  hypothesis  were  needed,  Scotland  would  furnish  it.  The  Scottish  tra- 
dition of  popular  education  is  in  some  respects  entirely  different  from  the  English,  and 
indeed  it  offers  many  aspects  which  are  easily  recognizable  as  similar  to  the  American. 
Roughly,  the  Scottish  ideal  is,  and  has  long  been,  to  the  effect  that  no  boy  or  girl  shall 
be  deprived  of  the  advantages  that  education  affords  on  the  ground  that  pecuniary 
means  are  lacking.  The  power  that  laiowledge  can  give  has  been  for  a  very  long  time 
the  motive  that  actuates  the  ambitious  Scot.  This  fact  has  been  in  part  responsible  for 
the  comparative  neglect  of  sports  and  games  by  undergraduates  in  Scottish  universities 
until  recent  days. 

While  the  status  of  games  and  sports  at  the  universities  of  Scotland  has  had  in  the  past 
less  influence  upon  the  development  of  Scottish  education  and  a  Scottish  sporting  tra- 
dition than  has  been  the  case  in  England,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  sport  in  Scotland 
is  conducted  upon  a  lower  ethical  plane  than  sport  in  England.  The  foregoing  sentences 
represent  merely  an  attempt  to  restate  a  condition  which  Scottish  university  and  public- 
school  men  have  noted  again  and  again  and  have  in  some  degree  managed  to  change. 


III.  The  Sports  that  the  Tradition  Concerns 

A.  Branches  of  British  Sport 

The  sports  that  are  involved  in  the  British  tradition  correspond  in  a  general  way  to 
those  in  which  Americans  indulge.  With  the  fact  in  view  that  our  main  concern  is  with 
the  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  of  the  British  Isles,  these  sports  may  be  classified 
somewhat  according  to  the  lists  below.  For  present  purposes  major  sports  are  regarded 
as  branches  in  which  a  "blue"  is  awarded  at  a  university.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
sports  included  in  this  category  arouse  the  greater  interest  among  the  people  at  large. 
Minor  sports  are  those  for  which  "half -blues"  are  awarded.  In  the  third  group  no  color 
is  awarded,  but  the  sports  there  listed  are  often  influential. 


Major  Sports 

Association  Football 
Cricket 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Minor  Sports 

Rugby  Football 

Track  and  Field  Athletics 

Boxing 

Cross-Country  Running 

Fencing 

Fives 

Golf 

Gymnastics 
Lacrosse 
Lawn  Tennis 

Other  Sports 

Polo 
Rackets 
Shooting 
Swimming 

Curling 

Hunting  with  Beagles 

Hurley 

Ice  Hockey 

Shinty 

Skating 

Ski-ing 
Wrestling 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  these  twenty-six  fields  of  sport,  representatives  of  uni- 
versities in  the  British  Isles  meet  American  competitors  only  in  rowing,  track  and  field 
athletics,  lacrosse,  and  cross-country  running.  At  the  Olympic  Games  of  1924,  an  Ameri- 
can fifteen  won  the  Rugby  football  competition,  in  which  no  team  represented  Great 
Britain,  and  the  Yale  University  crew  won  the  eight-oared  race,  although  regret  has 
been  expressed  "that  they  did  not  have  the  opportunity  of  meeting  Great  Britain's 
best."  3 

B.  Control  of  British  Sports 

In  any  understanding  of  sport  in  the  British  Isles,  the  feature  of  control  and  regula- 
tion seems  at  first  somewhat  complicated,  especially  when  each  branch  is  regarded 
separately.  A  few  generalizations  concerning  the  method  of  control  will  perhaps  lead 
to  a  preliminary  comprehension  of  the  situation  without  encroaching  upon  the  question 
of  the  amateur  status,  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

1.  Representative  Sporting  Associations 

Briefly,  then,  at  the  head  of  each  more  important  sport  stands  one  or  more  organiza- 
tions which  govern  it,  make  its  laws,  fix  the  rules  under  which  games  are  played  or  com- 
petitions are  held,  generally  guard,  legislate,  make  rulings  and  restrictions  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  sport,  and  protect  and  maintain  the  standards  of  the  game.  The  great  major- 
ity of  such  organizations  concern  themselves  mainly  with  amateur  players  and  are  com- 
posed of  and  managed  by  them,  and  usually  even  their  secretaries  are  honorary  officers, 
that  is,  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services.  A  condensed  list  of  such  organi- 
zations follows : 

List  of  Representative  Sporting  Associations 


Boxing : 

Amateur  Boxing  Association 

Scottish  Amateur  Boxing  Association 

Cricket  : 

Marylebone  Cricket  Club 

Scottish  Cricket  Union 

Fencing : 

Amateur  Fencing  Association 

Football,  Association , 

:  The  Football  Association 

Football,  Rugby: 

Rugby  Football  Union 

Scottish  Rugby  Union 

Welsh  Rugby  Union 

Gymnastics : 

Amateur  Gymnastic  Association 

Scottish  Amateur  Gymnastic  Association 

Hockey : 

The  Hockey  Association 

Scottish  Hockey  Association 

Welsh  Hockey  Association 

Ice  Hockey : 

British  Ice  Hockey  Association 

Lawn  Tennis: 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Association 

sPairlie,  Official  Report  of  the  Vlllth  Olympiad,  Paris,  1924,  p.  222. 
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Roicing:  Amateur  Rowing  Association 

National  Amateur  Rowing  Association 

Sivimming :  Amateur  Swimming  Association 

Scottish  Amateur  Swimming  Association 
Welsh  Amateur  Swimming  Association 
—  Track  Athletics :  Amateur  Athletic  Association 

Scottish  Amateur  Athletic  Association 

Wrestling:  National  Amateur  Wrestling  Association 

Scottish  Amateur  Wrestling  Association 

2.  Purpose  of  These  Associations 

The  purpose  of  such  representative  athletic  associations  as  have  been  mentioned,  as 
well  as  of  many  not  listed,  may  be  gathered  from  a  few  quotations  from  constitutions  or 
other  documents : 

Amateur  Boxing  Association 

"The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  — 

(a)  The  association  of  all  recognized  amateur  boxing  and  athletic  clubs,  who  shall 

abide  by  and  conduct  all  open  competitions  under  the  rules  of  the  Amateur 
Boxing  Association. 

(b)  The  encouragement  and  development  of  boxing,  the  holding  of  boxing  matches 

or  competitions,  and  assaults-at-arms,  and  the  giving  of  prizes  at  such  matches 
or  competitions. 

(c)  The  institution  (where  necessary)  of  championships  prizes ;  the  governing  of 

championships  meetings ;  the  acceptance  of  money  given  or  subscribed,  the 
distribution  thereof,  and  the  granting  of  sums  of  money  in  order  to  establish 
prizes  in  connection  with  boxing  matches  or  competitions  on  such  terms  as 
may  be  prescribed,  or  for  such  other  purpose  as  may  be  thought  fit  by  the 
Committee."  (Memorandum  and  Articles  of  Association  and  Rules,  1925, 
pp.  5-6.) 

The  Football  Association,  Ltd.  (Association  Football) 

"The  objects  for  which  the  Association  is  established  are  .  .  . 

(2)  To  promote  the  game  of  Association  Football  in  every  way  in  which  the  Asso- 
ciation or  the  Council  of  the  Association  shall  think  proper,  and  to  take  all 
such  steps  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  or  advisable  for  preventing  infringe- 
ments of  the  Rules  and  Laws  of  the  game,  or  other  improper  methods  or  prac- 
tices in  such  game,  and  for  protecting  it  from  abuses.  .  .  . 

(5)  To  maintain,  continue  or  provide  for  the  registration  of  Association  Football 
Players.  .  .  . 

(17)  To  promote,  support,  or  assist  in  all  such  athletic  contests  or  sports  for  which 
any  property  of  the  Association  may  be  available.  ..."  ("Memorandum 
of  Association,"  in  Rules  and  Laws,  1925-26,  pp.  123  ff.) 
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The  Rughy  Football  Union 
"The  name  of  the  Society  shall  be  the  'Rugby  Football  Union,'  and  only  clubs 
composed  entirely  of  amateurs  shall  be  eligible  for  membership ;  and  its  head- 
quarters shall  be  in  London,  where  all  General  Meetings  shall  be  held."  (By-Laws 
and  Laws  of  the  Game,  1925-26,  p.  7.) 

Scottish  Rugby  Union 

"Any  Amateur  Club  playing  Rugby  Football  Rules  shall  be  eligible  for  full  Mem- 
bership of  the  Union."  (By-Laws  and  Rules,  1925-26,  p.  5.) 

Amateur  Rowing  Association 

"  Its  objects  shall  be  — 

1.  To  maintain  the  standard  of  Amateur  Oarsmanship  as  recognized  by  the  Univer- 
sities and  principal  Boat  Clubs  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 

2.  To  promote  the  interests  of  boat-racing  generally."  (Constitution,  1925,  p.  16.) 

National  Amateur  Rowing  Association 

"  The  objects  of  the  Association  are : — 

(a)  To  maintain  the  Standard  of  Oarsmanship  as  recognized  by  the  Amateur  Row- 
ing Clubs.  .  .  . 

(e)  To  watch  over  the  interests  of  Rowing  and  generally  to  protect  them."  (Articles 
of  Association,  p.  3.) 

3.  Membership  of  These  Associations 

For  the  most  part  these  sports  organizations  are  centralized  associations  of  amateur 
clubs.  Exceptionally,  the  Football  Association  is  a  limited  liability  company,  with  a 
nominal  capitalization  of  £lOO,  divided  into  2000  shares  of  one  shilling  each  allotted  to 
its  officers,  to  representatives  of  divisions  in  the  Association  and  of  affiliated  clubs,  and 
to  members  of  the  Council.  The  associations  of  the  imiversities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge and  representatives  of  public-school  clubs  are  entitled  to  one  share  each.  The 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club  is  a  private  organization,  although  the  Scottish  Cricket  Union 
is  a  representative  body.  Most  of  the  other  representative  sports  associations  provide 
for  the  membership  and  affiliation  of  local  amateur  clubs,  associations,  and  societies, 
and  sometimes  of  individual  members  in  addition.  Other  bodies  whose  local  membership 
covers  counties,  the  Army,  the  Royal  Navy,  Marine,  and  Air  Force,  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  in  some  cases  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  South  Africa, 
and  certain  districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  are  eligible  to  membership  as  well.  The 
basis  of  affiliation  or  membership  in  the  central  association  varies  in  practically  every 
case,  but  the  two  general  principles  of  forming  a  central  body  from  representatives  of 
local  and  district  clubs  and  of  restricting  membership  to  amateurs  as  defined  by  the 
central  body  hold  good  in  practically  all  fields  of  sport  with  the  exceptions  of  association 
football  and  cricket. 
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One  interesting  feature  of  many  associations  is  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the  right 
to  membership  of  the  local  clubs  at  the  older  imiversities  and  in  more  than  one  in- 
stance at  the  public  schools.  Such  provisions  indicate  the  value  that  is  felt  to  accrue 
to  the  various  games  from  university  and  public-school  participation.  In  the  words  of 
one  secretary,  "It  is  merely  stating  a  fact  to  say  that  the  Public  School  tradition  in 
sport  is  the  embodiment  of  the  highest  ideal  of  British  sportsmanship.  .  .  .  The  greater 
the  Public  School  atmosphere  in  our  sports  the  better  for  the  game,  the  better  for  those 
who  play  them,  and  certainly  the  better  for  the  community,  because  the  best  type  of 
sportsman  makes  the  best  citizen," 

C.  Kinds  of  Contests 

A  general  indication  of  the  diversity  in  the  kinds  of  contests  in  the  various  branches 
of  English  sport  has  already  been  given.  There  is  no  need  to  list  them  in  detail.  An  indi- 
cation of  the  nature  of  some  of  the  more  noteworthy  fixture  lists,  or  schedules,  will, 
however,  make  apparent  one  or  two  facts  concerning  British  amateur  sport  that  have 
important  bearing  upon  competition.  The  sports  selected  for  the  present  purpose  are 
association  football,  cricket,  rowing,  and  Rugby  football. 

1.  Association  Football 

The  season  for  association  football  contains  four  classes  of  fixtures :  international 
matches,  matches  for  various  national  and  county  competitions,  professional  league 
games,  and  miscellaneous  matches. 

a.  International  Matches 

During  the  season  of  international  matches,  which  extends  from  the  last  week  in 
October  to  the  middle  of  April,  teams  representing  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  play  each  other  in  eight  games,  half  at  home  and  half  away.  Some  of  these 
matches  are  definitely  restricted  to  amateurs,  but  "an  amateur  player  is  not  restricted 
as  to  the  clubs  for  which  he  may  play,  provided  he  complies  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  any  competitions  in  which  his  club  or  clubs  may  be  engaged."  International 
matches  in  the  past  have  been  played  by  England  against  Bohemia,  Belgium,  and 
Sweden,  and  the  match  England  vs.  France  was  played  in  1923,  1924,  and  1925  at  Paris. 

b.  National  and  County  Competitions 

Three  cup  competitions  are  played  annually  in  British  association  football :  the  Foot- 
ball Association  Challenge  Cup  competition,  which  is  open  to  all  member  clubs,  all 
other  clubs  taking  part  in  a  senior  competition  of  an  affiliated  county  association,  cer- 
tain approved  clubs,  and  not  more  than  fourteen  selected  Welsh  clubs ;  the  Amateur 
Cup  competition,  which  is  restricted  to  clubs  as  just  enumerated  that,  however,  include 
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no  professional  players  in  their  membership;  and  the  Football  Association  Charity- 
Shield,  for  which  various  amateur  and  professional  clubs  compete  among  themselves 
and  with  each  other.  The  schedules  for  the  various  preliminary,  qualifying,  and  final 
rounds  of  these  competitions  are  fixed  and  regulated  by  the  Association's  Council. 

c.  League  Games 

In  many  parts  of  America,  the  matches  of  the  British  professional  Football  League 
are  followed  with  so  much  attention  that  it  is  necessary  only  to  mention  them.  The 
League  is  composed  of  four  divisions  containing  some  twenty-two  clubs  each.  Champi- 
onships are  decided  by  points.  Although  the  League  is  professional,  the  system  of  regis- 
tration permits  amateurs  to  play  in  its  matches  as  amateurs  without  loss  of  status. 

d.  Miscellaneous  and  Scratch  Matches 

Although  the  regularly  scheduled  matches  at  association  football  are  carefully  re- 
corded, there  is  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  and  extent  of  scratch  matches.  That 
their  number  is  very  large  and  that  they  cover  Great  Britain  thoroughly  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  The  rules  against  Sunday  football  are  strict. 

2.  Cricket 

Wliereas  the  control  and  regulation  of  all  other  sports  is  vested  in  representative 
sporting  associations,  in  cricket  there  is  no  such  central  body.  The  Maiylebone  Cricket 
Club,  an  organization  of  private  individuals,  founded  about  1787,  is  the  only  recognized 
source  of  cricket  legislation,  and  its  authority  rests  on  no  sanction  more  formal  than 
that  of  prestige  tacitly  admitted  by  the  cricketing  world.  It  is  the  owner  of  Lord's 
Ground,  St.  John's  Wood,  London,  which  comprises  some  twenty  acres,  and  includes 
pitches,  stands,  and  villas.  The  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  became  in  1890  the  successor 
of  the  County  Cricket  Council  as  patron  and  arbitrator  of  the  game,  and  the  Advisory 
Cricket  Committee,  formed  in  1905,  cooperates  with  the  Club  and  endeavors  to  bring 
the  counties  into  closer  touch  with  it. 

a.  County  Cricket 

Cricket  matches  between  teams  representing  various  counties  of  England  are  impor- 
tant fixtures  of  every  season.  Each  county  organizes,  finances,  and  manages  its  own  club, 
and  some  fom-teen  county  clubs  are  now  considered  as  playing  "first-class  cricket."  Of 
late  years  the  public  interest  in  these  competitions  has  much  increased.  Mention  should 
be  made  also  of  matches  played  between  various  teams  representing  the  colonies  and 
England. 

b.  League  Cricket 

The  popularity  of  county  cricket  in  the  public  estimation  may  be  equal  to  that  of 
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league  cricket,  which  has  of  late  years  attracted  much  attention,  especially  in  the 
north  of  England.  From  twelve  to  sixteen  clubs  form  a  league,  playing  matches  both  at 
home  and  away,  each  with  each  of  the  others  in  turn.  Such  leagues  are  numerous.  Points 
for  the  championship  are  scored  by  winning,  losing,  or  drawing  matches. 

c.  Club  Matches 

Although  cricket  has  never  flourished  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  or  Wales  with  the  same 
vigor  as  it  has  in  England,  many  nationals  from  these  countries  have  been  famous  in 
British  cricket,  and  Scottish  cricket  has  its  own  union  and  fixture  lists.  Of  the  thousands 
of  matches  played  in  England  each  year,  the  three  which  attract  the  widest  attention 
are  Gentlemen  vs.  Players,  or  in  other  words  amateurs  vs.  professionals,  a  fixtiu-e  since 
1806,  Eton  vs.  Harrow,  and  Oxford  vs.  Cambridge.  The  matches  of  such  private  clubs  as 
I  Zingari  (or  "  I Z  "),  the  Incogniti,  the  Free  Foresters,  and  many  others  are  followed  with 
close  attention.  Numbers  of  these  possess  no  grounds  of  their  own  and  are  associated 
with  no  particular  locality.  The  fixture  lists  of  such  a  club  may  include  other  organiza- 
tions of  smiilar  standing,  university  and  school  teams,  and  even  American  or  Australian 
elevens.  For  cricket  even  more  than  for  Rugby  football  the  public  schools  and  secondary 
aided  schools  are  the  nurseries,  but  the  game  is  said  to  be  growing  rather  more  specialized 
than  formerly.^ 

3.  Rowing 

The  chief  central  representative  rowing  organizations  are  the  Amateur  Rowing  Asso- 
ciation of  114  affiliated  clubs  (1925),  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  with 
forty-two  affiliated  clubs  organized  in  three  branches,  and  the  Coast  Amateur  Rowing 
Association,  of  seven  clubs.  In  addition,  there  exist  some  twenty -five  metropolitan  clubs, 
a  few  of  which  are  affiliated  to  the  A.  R.  A.,  and  about  ninety-five  provincial  clubs, 
including  those  of  a  number  of  schools,  that  are  additional  to  those  affiliated  to  the 
A.  R.  A.  and  the  N.  A.  R.  A. 

Each  of  these  two  representative  associations  promulgates  its  own  rules  and  laws  for 
regattas  and  boat  racing. 

a..  A.  R.  A.  Regattas  and  Races 

During  1924,  more  than  220  amateur  regattas  or  race  meetings  were  held  m  English 
waters  under  rules  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  including  school,  college,  and 
university  races,  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta,  which  is  rowed  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Henley  Stewards,  and  the  Marlow  Amateur,  the  Kingston,  Metropolitan,  Laleham,  and 
Thames  Rowing  Club  Regattas,  and  many  other  important  meetings.  It  should  be 
noted  that  such  regattas  are  managed  in  the  main  by  local  committees,  and  that  the 

^  The  basis  of  the  statements  concerning  cricket  is  the  article  in  the  Encyclopcedia  Britannica,  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  VII,  pp. 
435  ff.,  and  the  later  Supplement,  s.v.  "Sports." 
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chief  connection  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  with  them  hes  in  the  use  of  the 
Association's  Rules  for  Regattas  and  Laws  of  Boat  Racing  to  govern  the  competition 
and  to  maintain  the  amateur  status.  In  these  events  are  represented  all  types  of  race, 
sculling,  pair-oared,  four-oared,  with  and  without  coxswains,  eight-oared,  and  most 
types  of  boat  and  seat.  The  personnel  of  the  crews  seems  to  be  drawn  from  every  walk 
of  life  that  the  A.  R.  A.  amateur  rules  admit,  and  the  races  are  held  in  every  month  of 
the  year. 

h.N.A.R.A.  Events 

In  a  number  of  the  events  of  1924,  the  Rules  for  Regattas  and  the  Laws  of  Boat  Rac- 
ing promulgated  by  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association  governed :  the  Barking, 
Hampton,  Lea,  Port  of  London  Authority,  Kettering,  Oxford  (Royal),  St.  Neots,  Sun- 
bury,  Thames,  and  Weybridge  Regattas,  the  Furnival  Four-Oared  Race,  in  which  nearly 
thirty  crews  competed,  the  N.  A.  R.  A.  Four-Oared  Race  in  the  Kingston  Borough  Re- 
gatta, four  events  of  the  Walton  Town  Regatta,  and  part  of  the  Isleworth  Skiff  Marathon. 

Certain  differences  in  the  rules  of  the  A.  R.  A.  and  of  the  N.  A.  R.  A.  will  be  discussed 
in  Chapter  VII. 

4.  Rugby  Football 

There  can  be  no  place  in  the  present  enquiry  for  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  the 
Rugby  unions,  or  the  differences  of  opinion  in  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  that  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  led  to  various  "secessions"  from  the  Rugby 
Union  and  the  formation  of  the  Northern  Union.  The  Scottish  Rugby  Union  was  formed 
in  1873,  the  Irish  Football  Union  m  1874,  and  the  Welsh  Football  Union  in  1880,  while 
the  Rugby  Football  Union  came  into  being  in  1871,  a  few  weeks  after  the  first  inter- 
national challenge  had  been  sent  forth  by  certain  of  the  leading  Scottish  clubs. 

a.  International  Matches 

International  matches  at  Rugby  football  are  played  between  teams  chosen  from  the 
fom*  "nations"  of  Great  Britain  and  from  France.  In  a  series  of  preliminary  contests  in 
which  the  competitors  have  the  opportunity  to  prove  their  mettle,  the  North  of  Eng- 
land meets  the  South,  and  a  team  representing  England  then  plays  the  North  and  the 
South  successively,  and  then  England  meets  a  picked  team  representing  The  Rest. 
Scottish  trial  matches  include  North  vs.  South,  Glasgow  vs.  Edinburgh,  Blues  vs.  Whites, 
and  Scotland  vs.  The  Rest.  The  Welsh  trials  are  Probables  vs.  The  Rest,  Home  Welsh  vs. 
Anglo- Welsh,  and  a  final  game  between  an  altered  team  of  Probables  and  The  Rest.  The 
Irish  trials  include  inter-provincial  matches  and  final  games  of  Probables  vs.  Possibles. 
The  French  trials  are  somewhat  similarly  conducted. 

The  result  of  all  these  trial  matches  is  generally  to  place  in  the  international  series 
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five  or  at  least  four  teams  composed  of  the  most  skilful  players  obtainable.  The  man  who 
has  "played  for  England"  or  for  any  of  the  other  nations  is  almost  sure  to  be  of  the  first 
ranlv.  Yet  the  curious  fact  remains  that  occasionally  an  international  player  may  play 
for  a  season  or  longer  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  before  he  receives  his  "  blue. "  ^ 

b.  County  Championship 

The  English  County  Championship  at  Rugby  is  decided  by  a  series  of  matches  be- 
tween teams  composing  four  divisions :  Midlands,  South-Western,  South-Eastern,  and 
Northern,  semi-finals,  and  finals.  For  these  contests  presumably  the  best  players  are 
chosen  from  the  various  amateur  clubs  within  each  district  of  the  division,  including 
both  town  and  city  organizations  and  other  independent  clubs  as  well, —  for  example, 
the  Army,  Harlequins,  Ilford  Wanderers,  Oxford  University,  Richmond,  Trojans,  Wasps, 
and  many  others. 

c.  Club  Matches 

Besides  the  teams  at  all  the  universities,  both  older  and  newer,  the  public  schools  and 
secondary  schools,  and  the  fifteens  representing  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  various  arms  of  the  services,  there  exist,  in  round  numbers,  185 
other  important  British  amateur  clubs  playing  Rugby  football,  exclusive  of  clubs  repre- 
senting towns,  cities,  and  districts.  It  should  be  noted  that  any  of  the  clubs  of  the  types 
just  enumerated  may  contribute  players  to  county  or  national  teams.  A  rough  estimate 
of  2500  club  fixtures  per  season,  taking  all  types  of  clubs  combined,  although  probably 
low,  will  serve  to  indicate  the  extent  and  popularity  of  the  Rugby  Union  game  in  Great 
Britain.^ 

Conclusion  :  i.  The  British  Sportsman 

The  attempt  has  been  made,  not  to  survey  in  detail,  but  to  outline  some  of  the  physi- 
cal facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  British  tradition  of  sportsmanship  and,  so  to  speak,  to 
stake  out  the  field.  The  ideal  that  should  lie  behind  the  tradition  was  stated  by  the 
Council  of  the  British  Olympic  Association  in  a  booklet  of  instructions  issued  to  each 
member  of  the  British  team  before  starting  for  the  games  at  Paris  in  1924  : 

"A  Sportsman 

1.  Plays  the  game  for  the  game's  sake. 

2.  Plays  for  his  side  and  not  for  himself. 

3.  Is  a  good  winner  and  a  good  loser,  i.e.,  modest  in  victory  and  generous  in  defeat. 

4.  Accepts  all  decisions  in  a  proper  spirit. 

5.  Is  chivalrous  towards  a  defeated  opponent. 

6.  Is  unselfish  and  always  ready  to  help  others  to  become  proficient. 

5  Witness  the  case  of  C.  E.  W.  Macintosh  (London  Scottish ;  University  College,  Oxford),  who  played  for  Scotland  against  France 
in  January,  1924,  and  received  his  Rugby  "blue"  in  December,  1925. 

^  Based  upon  the  fixture  lists  in  John  Wisden'a  Rugby  Football  Almanack  for  1925-26,  pp.  682  ff. 
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7.  As  a  Spectator,  applauds  good  plays  on  both  sides. 

8.  Never  interferes  with  Referees  or  Judges,  no  matter  what  the  decision."' 

Needless  to  say,  these  precepts  characterize  the  sportsman  of  any  nation.  In  the  course 
of  the  present  study  it  is  hoped  that  their  actual  fulfilment  in  the  schools  and  universities 
of  England  and  Scotland  will  be  demonstrated. 


II.  The  Field  of  Enquiry  Particularized 

It  has  seemed  essential  to  devote  a  considerable  space  to  a  resume  of  sport  in  Great 
Britain  in  order  that  the  sports  of  the  schools  and  universities  may  be  considered  in 
their  environmental  perspective.  Games  and  contests  at  British  universities  and  schools 
form  no  sporadic  or  isolated  body  of  academic  phenomena ;  they  are  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  national  athletic  fabric,  and  the  influence  that  the  educational  institutions  and 
their  members  exert  upon  the  course  of  British  sport  is  almost  as  much  a  part  of  adult 
manhood  and  its  interests  as  it  is  of  school  and  college  years.  The  most  powerful  links 
between  academic  sportsmanship  and  the  national  sporting  tradition  of  which  it  forms 
a  most  important  part,  are  first,  the  contests  between  representatives  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  and  the  thousands  of  amateur  athletic  organizations  that  dot  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Great  Britain ;  secondly,  the  amateur  sporting  clubs,  local  or 
otherwise,  like  Leander  in  rowing  and  Achilles  in  track  athletics,  which  are  recruited 
mainly  from  former  school  and  university  sportsmen ;  and,  thirdly,  the  small  groups  of 
such  sportsmen  which  are  often  felt  to  form  important  nuclei  in  numberless  amateur 
clubs. 

An  examination  of  the  manifestations  of  the  British  tradition  of  games  and  sports  in 
schools,  not  only  public  schools,  but  endowed  day  and  secondary  schools  as  well,  in 
universities,  both  the  older  and  the  newer,  and  in  Scottish  educational  institutions,  is 
necessary  for  an  understanding  of  the  amateur  status  in  British  sport. 


"Compare  the  Code  of  the  Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  an  organization  that  has  taken  as  its  object  "to  foster  and  spread  the 
spirit  of  sportsmanship  throughout  the  world  " : 

The  Code  of  Sportsmanship 

Keep  the  rules. 

Keep  faith  with  your  comrade. 
Keep  your  temper. 
Keep  yourself  fit. 
Keep  a  stout  heart  in  defeat. 
Keep  your  pride  under  in  victory. 
Keep  a  sound  soul,  a  clean  mind  and  a  healthy  body. 
— Play  the  Game! — 
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The  Kinds  of  Schools 

THE  task  of  defining  tlie  types  of  English  schools  has  proved  difficult  even  for 
Englishmen.  For  present  purposes,  only  the  roughest  of  outline  definitions  will 
be  attempted  by  dividmg  the  schools  into  two  main  classes : 

1.  Public  Schools.  These  schools  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  public  schools  of 
America.  An  English  public  school  possesses  endowments,  small  or  great,  but  charges 
such  fees  as  almost  to  limit  its  boys  to  sons  of  the  well-to-do.  For  certain  others  there 
are  usually  substantial  scholarships.  Most  public  schools  consist  either  exclusively,  lilce 
Eton  and  Rugby,  or  preponderantly,  as  in  the  case  of  Clifton  and  Tonbridge,  of  boarders, 
but  at  some — St.  Paul's,  for  instance  —  only  a  few  boys  live  in  the  school.  A  public  school 
makes  very  adequate  provision  for  games  and  sports.  The  institutions  which  Englishmen 
generally  recognize  as  public  schools  number  from  sixty  to  seventy,  and,  with  four  ex- 
ceptions, no  such  school  receives  State  aid. 

2.  State-aided  Secondary  Schools.  This  group  of  schools  consists  of  two  kinds:  the 
Grammar  Schools,  many  of  which  are  of  very  ancient  foundation,  and  the  municipal 
Secondary  Schools,  which,  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  present  centmy,  were  in 
most  instances  founded  by  municipalities.  When  State  aid  began  to  be  granted,  a  pro- 
vision to  the  eflfect  that  a  substantial  proportion  of  children  in  grammar  schools  receiv- 
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ing  it  should  have  had  their  early  education  in  the  elementary  schools,  from  which  the 
secondary  schools  are  recruited,  divided  more  clearly  the  schools  of  the  whole  of  the 
second  group  from  the  public  schools.  A  few  of  the  old  grammar  schools,  however,  still 
maintain  their  traditions.  Upon  the  State-aided  secondary  schools  devolves  the  great 
burden  of  popular  education. 

Thus  the  public  schools  of  England  correspond  roughly  to  the  American  private  pre- 
paratory schools,  the  English  grammar  schools  to  the  academies  of  New  York  State,  and 
the  secondary  schools  to  the  American  pubHc  schools. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  phases  of  tlie  enquiry  is  to  present  a  generahzed  concep- 
tion of  athletics,  that  is,  of  sports  and  games  of  all  kinds,  in  these  two  types  of  school. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  the  pubhc  schools,  according  to  the  general  acceptance  of 
the  term  in  England,  will  be  discussed  first.  Then  State-aided  secondary  schools,  endowed 
day  schools,  and  a  few  public  schools  in  which  day  boys  much  outnimiber  the  boarders 
will  be  grouped  together  for  purposes  of  description,  because  the  conduct  of  their  games 
and  sports  presents  certain  points  of  similarity.  Although  grouping  together  these  differ- 
ent kinds  of  schools  will  do  violence  doubtless  to  feelings  and  possibly  to  literal  fact,  its 
justification  is  expediency. 

I.  The  Aims  of  the  Public  Schools 

To  an  American,  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  aims  and  functions  of  the  English 
public  school  may  be  welcome.  Whereas  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  such  schools  as 
Andover  Academy,  Groton,  Hill,  Lawrenceville,  the  Middlesex  School,  the  Thacher 
School  in  California,  Saint  Mark's,  and  many  others  as  fulfilling  mainly  the  function  of 
preparing  boys  for  college  or  the  university,  the  English  look  upon  the  purpose  of  Eton, 
Harrow,  Marlborough,  Rugby,  Winchester,  and  a  hundred  other  schools  as  ofl^ering  a  boy 
a  general  education.  Thence  he  may  proceed  to  a  university  or  to  the  army  school  at  Sand- 
hurst or  Woolwich,  or  he  may  go  on  to  other  training  that  leads  to  a  professional  career, 
like  that  available  at  the  Inns  of  Court  or  some  of  the  great  hospitals ;  or  he  may  upon 
leaving  a  public  school  enter  directly  into  business.  The  training  afiforded  by  the  English 
pubhc  school  is  therefore  not  in  any  sense  specialized  or  utilitarian,  even  in  science. 

The  success  of  this  training  varies  widely  as  between  schools.  On  the  side  of  books 
and  studies,  it  may  range  from  a  very  high  standard  of  performance  to  mediocrity  or 
what  many  persons  seem  to  regard  as  even  worse.  Not  infrequently,  impoverished  or 
young  schools  are  accused  of  lowering  standards  to  attract  pupils.  Through  such  a  public 
school  a  boy  may  go  with  only  a  negative  result,  or  even  with  a  very  bad  result  indeed. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  quality  of  scholastic  work  demanded  by  the  best  masters  in  the 
best  of  the  Enghsh  public  schools  is  unsurpassed. 

Studies  are  only  a  portion,  small  or  great,  according  to  the  aims  of  the  school  and  the 
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individual  master  and  boy,  of  the  training  afforded  by  an  English  public  school.  At 
almost  all  such  schools,  sports  and  games  receive  an  emphasis  that,  to  American  eyes, 
seems  well-nigh  dominant.  No  public  school,  it  would  appear,  can  afford  to  neglect  sport. 
Probably  most  of  them  compel  boys  to  take  part  in  games  unless  the  parent  or  guardian 
signs  a  statement  of  excuse  or  unless  there  is  physical  disability.  At  others  no  official 
compulsion  is  employed,  but  pressure  of  school  opinion  takes  the  place  of  official  require- 
ments. "Compel  boys  to  play  games.?"  said  one  master.  "No,  we  don't  compel  them; 
each  boy  decides  for  liimseK."  Then,  after  a  pause,  he  added  with  a  smile,  "But  he  had 
jolly  well  better  decide  to  play,  just  the  same. "  Most  of  the  boys  do.  Only  very  rarely 
does  a  Shelley  choose  to  run  counter  to  regulations  or  school  feeling  and  refuse  to  partici- 
pate. Wlaen  he  does,  he  and  not  the  school  is  held  to  be  the  loser.  It  is  needless  to  point 
out  that  school  tradition  and  schoolboy  opinion  are  perhaps  the  most  stringent  forms  of 
coercion  conceivable. 

Studies,  sports,  and  especially  the  association  with  other  boys  and  with  masters  are 
recognized  as  the  three  formative  influences  of  the  public  schools,  and  it  would  be  both 
difficult  and  useless  to  decide  which  is  the  most  important.  Other  types  of  school  may 
show  high  scholarship  records,  but  at  present  the  struggle  to  approximate  the  public- 
school  training  on  the  playing  field  and  in  the  relation  between  master  and  boy  is  taking 
an  increasingly  important  place  in  endowed  day  schools  and  secondary  schools.  The 
present  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  place  and  conduct  of  sports  and  games  in  the  life 
of  the  English  public  school. 

A.  Why  Games  ake  Played  :  Compulsion 

Why  so  much  importance  should  attach  to  games  and  sports  in  any  regime  of  school- 
ing is  perhaps  partly  explained  by  answers  to  the  question,  "Why  do  you  play  games  ?  " 
Masters  and  boys  alike  give  varying  replies :  "Why,  we've  always  done  it."  "It's  just 
a  part  of  a  boy's  schooling."  "The  boy  who  did  n't  play  games  would  be  no  good."  "We 
can't  endure  a  loafer."  "Games  help  to  keep  boys  out  of  mischief — afford  a  use  for 
energy  that  might  othervv'ise  go  astray."  More  significant  still :  "If  you  cut  off  games, 
you  cut  off  so  much  of  the  best  of  a  boy's  after  life,  you  see."  No  schoolboy  seems  to 
look  upon  games  as  a  means  of  keeping  physically  fit ;  if  he  conforms  to  custom  and  plays 
as  the  normal  English  schoolboy  is  expected  to  play,  his  physical  fitness  may  be  taken 
for  granted,  by  himself  most  of  all.  Whatever  causes  may  be  adduced  for  the  public- 
school  interest  in  sport,  two  gains  become  immediately  apparent,  a  certain  solidarity 
among  public-school  men,  and  an  experiential  knowledge  of  sport  technique  that  may 
range  from  the  expert  player's  active  delight  in  the  game  on  the  one  hand  to  the  intelligent 
spectator's  appreciation  on  the  other.  In  English  pubUc  schools  games  are  taken  as  much 
for  granted  as  any  other  phase  of  the  common  life. 
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B.  Life  at  an  English  Public  School 

It  is  in  this  common  life  and  the  loyalties  it  engenders  that  games  have  their  roots. 
An  attempt  to  write  of  the  life  in  common  at  any  one  school  or  group  of  schools  would 
be  as  futile  as  it  would  be  undesirable.  What  is  to  be  said  of  it  must  be  put  in  general 
terms,  applicable  only  in  part  to  any  particular  public  school.  The  best  that  can  be  hoped 
of  the  description  is  that  it  will  bear  to  an  individual  school  somewhat  the  likeness  that 
a  composite  photograph  bears  to  one  of  its  subjects. 

This  generalized  school,  then,  may  be  of  ancient  or  of  more  recent  foundation.  It  may 
be  either  relatively  wealthy  or  impoverished.  Its  charges  may  vary  from  reasonable  to 
very  high  figures,  even  when  a  famous  name  and  honorable  history  are  considered.  Boys 
from  the  number  of,  say,  250  to  1100  may  be  in  attendance.  Its  scholastic  standards 
may  remain  high  for  generations,  or  they  may  fluctuate  with  each  new  headmaster.  In 
any  case  to  masters  and  boys  alike  their  own  public  school  will  always  be  unique,  what- 
ever its  shortcomings  may  appear  to  the  outsider ;  it  will  occupy  a  peculiar  and  tender 
place  in  their  affections,  and  it  will  leave  its  ineluctable  impression,  whether  for  good  or 
for  ill,  upon  their  lives. 

1.  Divisions  of  the  Public  School 

The  public  school  is  divided,  usually  on  the  basis  of  age,  into  an  upper  and  a  lower 
school,  the  former  consisting  of  the  V  and  VI  forms,  the  latter  of  the  lower  forms.  Each 
form  is  further  separated  into  two  or  three  parts,  according  to  the  grade  of  the  scho- 
lastic work  undertaken.  This  division  represents  the  simplest  scheme ;  many  schools 
have  a  more  complicated  organization.  The  separation  thus  outlined  may  be  regarded 
for  convenience  as  a  horizontal  division  on  the  general  basis  of  maturity.  Roughly 
speaking,  boys  below  the  age  of  fifteen  belong  to  the  lower  school  and  its  forms ;  boys 
above  that  age,  to  the  upper.  A  second  division  may  be  thought  of  as  vertical,  the  separa- 
tion iato  houses.  This  is  really  a  reflection  of  the  conditions  of  life  entailed  by  the  terms 
of  the  foundations  of  some  of  the  older  and  perhaps  more  respected  schools,  like  Eton 
and  Winchester,  where  the  boys,  all  of  whom  are  in  residence,  are  of  two  sorts :  first, 
the  "scholars"  or  "collegers,"  who  hold  the  scholarships  of  the  original  foundation,  and 
who  reside,  to  the  number  of  seventy,  at  the  two  schools  just  named,  in  the  coUege  proper, 
the  very  heart  of  the  school ;  and,  second,  those  who  are  lodged  and  study  in  houses, 
really  boarding  hostels,  kept  by  masters.  At  Eton,  these  house  boys  are  called  "oppi- 
dans," at  Winchester,  "commoners."  Whereas  all  boys  at  Eton,  Winchester,  and  other 
schools  of  the  type  are  now  in  actual  residence,  there  was  a  time  when  only  the  "col- 
legers" were  regarded  as  truly  residential  pupils,  the  boys  who  boarded  in  masters' 
houses  being  on  a  different  status. 

Our  vertical  division  at  Eton  and  WLachester  may  now  be  represented  somewhat 
after  the  following  fashion : 
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Figure  1 

Collegers  or  Scholars                                                                                   Boarders 
/\ .  ., f\ . 


(residing  in  a  central  building,  schol-  Mr.  A's  House         Mr.  B"s  House         Mr.  C's  House 

ars  on  the  original  foundation) 

When  this  division  is  apphed  to  such  schools  as  the  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon, 
and  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  a  modification  ensues.  The  nucleus  of  schools  of  this  type 
may  for  our  present  purposes  be  regarded  as  one  or  more  boarding  houses  kept  by 
masters,  while  day  boys,  living  at  home,  may  be  grouped  into  "houses"  of  an  entirely 
fictitious  sort,  merely  clubs  to  which  boys  are  assigned  according  to  their  geographical 
provenience  or  on  other  grounds. 

Figure  2 

Boarders  Day  Boys 


I  \ 


Mr.  A's  House         Mr.  B's  House  "X"  House         "Y"  House         "Z"  House 

A  further  extension  of  this  modification  will  be  discussed  later,  in  connection  with 
sports  in  endowed  day  schools  and  secondary  schools,  where  the  so-called  "house-sys- 
tem" has  become  of  paramount  importance, 

2.  The  Public-School  Boy 

The  boy  who  enters  one  of  the  older  public  schools,  if  he  is  not  to  be  a  "colleger"  or 
a  "scholar,"  first  registers  as  a  member  of  a  boarding  house  and  then  as  a  member 
of  the  school.  For  these  admissions  separate  applications  are  necessary.  The  condition 
reminds  one  of  that  upon  which  an  undergraduate  takes  up  his  residence  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  where,  after  admission  to  a  college,  with  or  without  rooms  in  college  build- 
ings, his  admission  to  the  university  follows  as  a  separate  matriculation.  Boys  come  to 
public  schools  at  varying  ages,  some  as  young  as  thirteen,  often  at  fourteen  and  even 
at  fifteen ;  and  from  varying  sources,  some  from  preparatory  or  other  types  of  school, 
a  few  from  the  hands  of  private  tutors.  Although  English  public  schools  are  more  numer- 
ous to-day  than  ever  before,  they  are  also  said  to  be  more  crowded.  The  parents  of  a  boy 
who  is  to  be  sure  of  a  place  at  a  public  school  must  enter  his  name  on  its  lists  almost 
from  his  birth,  or,  it  is  said,  even  before.  At  the  residential  school,  the  boy's  school  affilia- 
tions are  bound  up  with  his  residence.  Once  a  member  of  one  house,  he  seldom  changes 
during  his  attendance,  and  in  his  house  his  life  and  his  first  loyalties  are  centred. 

As  a  member  of  the  school  he  at  once  assumes  the  distinguishing  dress,  if  such  is 
required.  An  Etonian  under  five  feet  four  inches  in  height  wears  a  tall  hat  and  a  short- 
tailed  coat ;  a  boy  over  that  stature  a  tall  hat  and  a  morning  coat,  —  for  Eton  still  mourns 
George  III,  in  clothes  if  not  in  spirit.  The  Wykehamist  has  much  the  same  dress,  except 
that  on  week-days  he  wears  a  straw  hat  and  on  Sundays,  a  "tile,"  with  the  inevitable 
umbrella.  The  Harrovian  sports  a  straw  hat  winter  and  summer.  Other  schools  dress 
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much  in  the  same  way,  but  a  great  number  have  no  distinguishing  dress  at  all.  At  Sed- 
bergh  boys  are  encouraged  to  wear  "plus  fours,"  while  some  other  schools  are  content 
with  an  "Eton  collar"  and  a  tiny  model  of  undergraduate's  gown.  If,  however,  an 
official  dress  is  required,  the  regulation  must  be  obeyed  to  the  letter.  Unofficial  accom- 
paniments also  exist.  For  instance,  it  is  said  that  no  Etonian  wears  an  overcoat ;  he  keeps 
himself  warm — theoretically,  at  least — by  means  of  huge  fur  gloves.  If  he  is  a  member 
of  "Pop,"  an  honorary  society,  he  wears  a  blue  seal  upon  the  rim  of  his  tali  hat,  and  a 
light  waistcoat.  In  all  schools  house  ties — cravats  of  the  house  colors — house  caps, 
school  caps,  and  school  blazers  are  important  items  in  sartorial  effect.  These  matters  of 
dress  may  appear  to  be  insignificant,  but  their  result  in  the  building  up  of  house  and 
school  loyalty  is  very  great. 

3.  The  Effect  of  Regulations 

The  schoolboy's  life  is  subject  to  supervision  and  regulation  of  the  most  exacting  sort. 
Mention  has  already  been  made  of  compulsion  in  sports.  The  boy's  comings  and  goings 
are  carefully  prescribed.  He  is,  some  point  out,  in  danger  of  losing  his  individuality,  but 
it  would  appear  that  only  the  weaker  characters  suffer  thus,  and  the  public  school  is 
not  the  place  for  the  weakling.  Furthermore,  the  new  boy  may  be  chosen  to  be  a  "fag," 
for  perhaps  three  or  four  terms  the  personal  servant  and  often  for  ever  after  the  idolater 
of  an  older  boy. 

4.  The  "Fagging"  System 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  concerning  the  fagging  system,  and  perhaps,  from 
one  point  of  view  at  least,  its  strongest  recommendations  are  two :  its  continued  exist- 
ence, and  its  unquestionable  bearing  upon  one  phase  of  the  development  of  school 
loyalty.  If  one  of  the  functions  of  the  English  public  school  is  to  develop  qualities  of 
leadership  —  and  the  phrase  loses  some  of  its  triteness  after  one  sees  only  a  few  school 
war  memorials — then  the  first  characteristic  that  should  be  cultivated  in  the  leader- 
to-be  is  obedience.  This  the  fagging  system  achieves  pretty  successfully,  if  not  always 
gently.  To  forget  self  in  service  for  others,  to  answer  courteously  when  addressed,  and 
to  share  the  friendship  and  the  school  fortunes  of  an  older  boy,  all  have  their  effect  upon 
character.  That  the  system  contains  abuses,  few  will  deny,  not  only  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view  but  even  from  the  moral.  The  vicious  results  of  fagging  upon  the  "blood 
system"  which  is  discussed  later,  constitute  one  of  its  worst  indictments.  Yet  it  still 
goes  on  much  as  it  did  in  the  days  of  Thackeray,  with  only  the  general  democratizing  of 
England  and  the  fulminations  of  some  of  its  former  members  to  hint  at  its  possible  future 
decline. 
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All  of  these  elements,  the  division  of  the  members  of  the  school  into  forms  and  other 
units,  "collegers"  or  "scholars"  and  boarders  as  contrasted  with  residents  in  houses  or 
mere  members  of  clubs  denominated  "houses,"  the  distinguishing  dress,  together  with 
a  more  or  less  complicated  system  of  house  and  school  colors,  the  regulation  of  the 
schoolboy's  life,  both  officially  and  unofficially,  go  to  form  the  background  for  the 
matches  and  contests,  games  and  athletic  sports,  in  which  even  among  younger  boys 
school  and  house  and  form  loyalties  play  conspicuous  parts. 


II.  The  Public-School  Boy's  Sports  and  Games 

Every  public  school  has  its  own  games,  or,  to  state  the  matter  more  exactly,  every 
public  school  indulges  in  certain  forms  of  sport,  whether  universal  or  peculiar  to  its  own 
traditions,  and  omits  others.  A  public-school  boy's  calendar  of  sport  might  run  some- 
what as  follows :  in  the  Autumn  Term,  from  October  to  the  late  middle  of  December, 
Rugby,  association  football,  local  forms  of  the  football  game,  hockey,  tennis,  hunting 
on  foot  with  beagles,  perhaps  some  individual  rowing  or  sculling ;  in  the  Spring  Term, 
from  January  to  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of  April,  Rugby,  association,  or  the 
local  form  of  football,  with  diminishing  importance,  early  crew  rowing,  perhaps  some 
cricket  practice  at  the  nets ;  in  the  Summer  Term,  from  April  to  July,  cricket  and  row- 
ing, in  predominant  importance,  swimming,  tennis.  Certain  forms  of  sport  run  prac- 
tically throughout  the  year :  fives,  rackets,  fencing,  boxing,  wrestling,  squash  rackets, 
many  branches  of  track  and  field,  and  cross-country  running.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  military  drill,  generally  close-order,  with  some  practice  in  open  order  and  field 
manoeuvring,  indoor  or  outdoor  rifle  shooting,  and  "P.  T."  or  physical  training,  includ- 
ing wand  drill,  work  on  the  bars,  setting-up  exercises,  and  other  branches.  It  is  the  fact 
that  more  than  one  large  public  school  indulges  in  practically  all  of  these  forms  of  sport 
and  recreation,  but  it  is  significant  that  in  public  schools  that  indulge  wholeheartedly  in 
outdoor  sport  the  gymnasium  is  neither  inviting  nor  well  equipped,  and  military  training 
is  not  popular. 

Often  a  public  school  may  be  referred  to  as  a  "rugger  school,"  a  "soccer  school,"  or 
a  "rowing  school."  A  "rugger  school"  plays  Rugby  football  in  preference  to  association. 
A  "  soccer  school "  plays  association  football,  but  may  also  play  Rugby  as  a  game  of  less 
importance  in  the  school  life.  A  "rowing  school"  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  so  situated, 
geographically  and  financially,  that  it  is  possible  to  maintain  one  or  more  crews.  A  brief 
list  of  public  schools  of  these  three  kinds  would  run  somewhat  as  follows : 
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"Rugger  Schools" 


AH  Hallows  (Honiton) 

Durham 

Radley 

Ampleforth 

Eastbourne 

Rossall 

Bedford 

Epsom 

Rugby 

Blundell's 

Eton 

St.  Bee's 

Brighton 

Exeter 

St.  Paul's 

Canterbury 

Felsted 

St.  Peter's  (York) 

Cheltenham 

Giggleswick 

Sandhurst 

Christ's  Hospital 

Gresham's 

Sedbergh 

Clifton 

Haileybury 

Sherborne 

Cranleigh 

Kelly  College 

Stonyhurst 

Dartmouth 

King's  College  School 

Stowe 

Denstone 

(Wimbledon) 

Taunton 

Douai 

Leys 

Tonbridge 

Dover 

Marlborough 

Uppingham 

Downside 

Merchant  Taylors' 

Wellington 

Dulwich 

Oundle 

"Soccer  Schools" 

Woolwich 

Aldenham 

King's  (Chester) 

St.  Lawrence  College 

Berkhamstead 

King  Edward  VII  (Sheffield) 

(Ramsgate) 

Bootham  (York) 

Lancing 

Shrewsbury 

Bradfield 

Leighton  Park  (Reading) 

Taunton 

Charterhouse 

Magdalen  College  School 

Wakefield  Grammar 

Chigwell 

(Oxford) 

Wellingborough 

Dean  Close  (Cheltenham) 

Malvern  College 

Westminster 

Elizabeth  College  (Guernsey) 

Norwich 

Wolverhampton 

Highgate 

Repton 
"Rowing  Schools" 

Worcester  Royal  Grammar 

Abingdon 

Eton 

Portora  (Enniskillen) 

Beaumont 

King's  (Canterbury) 

Radley 

Bedford 

King's  (Chester) 

St.  Edward's  (Oxford) 

Birkenhead 

King's  (Ely) 

St.  Paul's 

Cathedral  (Hereford) 

Magdalen  College  School 

St.  Peter's  (York) 

Cheltenham 

(Oxford) 

Shrewsbury 

Chigwell 

Merchant  Taylors' 

Tonbridge 

Durham 

Monckton  Combe 

Westminster 

Worcester  Cathedral  King's 

Eton  and  Winchester,  exceptions  to  almost  every  generalization,  have  respectively 
their  own  types  of  football.  At  Eton,  football,  besides  Rugby,  is  played  in  two  forms : 
the  field  game,  a  modified  form  that  partakes  of  the  nature  of  both  Rugby  and  associa- 
tion, with  some  very  unusual  rules  (for  instance,  if  the  ball  falls  in  the  river,  it  may  still 
remain  in  play,  and  some  of  the  scoring  follows  only  on  petition  to  the  umpire),  and  the 
wall  game,  a  contest  between  boys,  some  clad  in  jersey  and  white  shorts,  others  in  armor 
that  resembles  our  football  gear,  who  try  to  achieve  apparently  impossible  goals.  The 
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original  Eton  fives  court  between  the  buttresses  of  the  chapel  is  no  longer  used ;  stone 
and  concrete  courts,  some  thirty  more  or  less  of  which  are  covered,  have  been  erected 
to  the  exact  dimensions  of  the  original  court.  Winchester  also  has  its  own  form  of  foot- 
ball, the  like  of  which  is  not  seen  elsewhere.  On  the  Doctor's  Wall  at  Rugby  there  is  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription : 

THIS  STONE 

COMMEMORATES  THE  EXPLOIT  OF 

WILLIAM  WEBB  ELLIS 

WHO  WITH  A  FINE  DISREGARD  FOR  THE  RULES  OF  FOOTBALL 

AS  PLAYED  IN  HIS  TIME 

FIRST  TOOK  THE  BALL  IN  HIS  ARMS  AND  RAN  WITH  IT 

THUS  ORIGINATING  THE  DISTINCTIVE  FEATURE  OF 

THE  RUGBY  GAME. 

A.D. 1823 

A.  Learning  to  Play 

At  every  public  school  at  least  two  afternoons  in  the  week  are  given  to  games,  often 
even  tln-ee  or  four.  Boys  begin  cricket  and  Rugby  very  young,  perhaps  even  earlier  than 
American  boys  start  football  or  baseball.  Although  the  supervision  of  games  is  in  the 
hands  of  masters,  boys  teach  each  other  the  rudiments  of  the  sport,  the  older  often 
helping  the  younger.  Few  if  any  English  public-school  men  seem  to  be  able  to  remember 
just  when  they  first  took  up  football  or  cricket ;  it  seems  to  have  been  something  into 
which  they  grew.  This  lack  of  memory  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  in  most 
forms  of  English  sport  there  is  little  "practising"  as  the  American  understands  it  —  no 
running  tlixough  of  signals,  no  rehearsing  of  formations,  little  tackling  of  dummies  (this  is, 
however,  indulged  in  at  some  schools),  and  a  minimum  of  that  striving  for  expertness 
and  precision  upon  which  the  sporting  ideals  of  the  American  are  so  often  and  so  fever- 
ishly concentrated.  In  England  the  rudiments  of  games  are  generally  learnt  by  playing 
and  not  by  practising.  Consequently,  the  elements  of  all  types  of  sports  are  mastered 
in  the  games  themselves,  and  the  best  school  Rugby  or  association  football  practice  is 
judged  to  be  a  match  between  two  pretty  nearly  equal  teams. 

B.  Matches  and  Contests 

Matches  and  contests  at  a  public  school  are  of  two  sorts,  inter-house,  or  perhaps  more 
accurately  intra-mural,  and  inter-school. 

1.  Intra-Mural  Contests 

Intra-mural  contests  take  place  in  every  sport  that  the  school  indulges  in.  Usually  the 
line  is  drawn  between  the  upper  and  the  lower  schools,  so  that  teams  may  be  as  evenly 
matched  as  seems  practicable.  Junior  teams  of  one  house  will  sometimes  meet  those  of 
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another,  particularly  in  the  games  of  a  series,  but  generally  the  younger  boys  are  re- 
stricted to  intra-house  matches.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  of  the  upper  school  may  par- 
ticipate in  both  inter-house  and  inter-school  games,  nor  is  a  boy  who  is  chosen  for  a 
school  team  thereby  disqualified  from  playing  in  inter-house  or  other  intra-mural 
matches.  In  intra-mural  games,  form  team  meets  form  team,  house  team  house  team, 
and  besides  there  may  be  various  club  or  scratch  contests  in  almost  any  sport.  The  num- 
ber of  these  intra-mural  teams  in  any  school,  great  or  small,  is  sometimes  astonishingly 
large.  During  the  Rugby  season  there  may  be  teams  to  represent  each  form  in  each  house, 
the  houses  themselves,  lower  and  upper  houses,  and  also  various  scratch  fifteens  as  weU. 
The  organization  of  such  teams  is  of  course  of  the  most  flexible ;  boys  are  not  bound  to 
play  for  only  one  team  during  a  season,  and  the  fact  that  Rugby  can  be  played  with 
any  number  of  players  from  five  to  fifteen  on  a  side  makes  it  possible  to  hold  matches 
under  almost  any  circumstances. 

The  most  important  series  of  intra-mural  contests  is  likely  to  be  the  "cock-house" 
matches  in,  say,  Rugby  or  cricket,  in  which  through  several  contests  a  runner-up  team 
representing  a  rival  house  is  selected  to  play  the  team  representing  the  house  that, 
having  previously  won  the  cup,  is  now  holding  it.  The  series  may  be  decided  by  a  single 
final  contest,  or  by  "best  two  out  of  three,"  and  so  on.  After  the  decision,  the  cock- 
house  cup  is  usually  displayed  with  much  pride  on  the  long  dining-table  of  the  winning 
house,  much  as  the  college  plate  graces  the  high  table  in  hall,  and  certainly  the  boys  who 
contributed  to  the  victory  will  be  awarded  their  house  colors  or  house  caps.  At  rowing 
schools,  there  may  also  be  cock-house  races.  During  any  such  series  house  feeling  is  keen, 
and  supporters  of  the  teams  line  the  field  to  cheer  their  heroes,  although,  of  course,  the 
final  games  arouse  far  more  interest,  and  are  much  more  likely  to  draw  outside  atten- 
tion, than  the  preliminary  contests. 

2.  Inter-School  Contests 

Inter-school  matches  and  games  attract  still  more  attention  from  the  extra-mural 
public  and  especially  from  the  newspapers.  In  every  sport  during  its  season  a  school  will 
have  from  one  to  three  teams  as  its  representatives  in  contests  with  other  schools.  Games 
are  played  both  at  home  and  away,  according  to  fixture  lists  arranged  sometimes  as  long 
as  a  year  in  advance.  Besides  strictly  inter-school  contests,  matches  take  place  between 
school  teams  and  teams  representing  the  masters,  and  school  teams  and  teams  of  old 
boys.  It  is  typical  of  the  English  traditions  in  sport  and  in  keeping  fit,  that  men  of  mature 
years  can  meet  youths  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  in  Rugby  or  association  football  with 
no  preliminary  training  or  preparation.  At  schools  like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester 
where  a  distinctly  local  form  of  football  is  played,  the  fact  that  the  game  is  unique  and 
indigenous  to  the  one  school  only,  reduces  materially  the  number  of  inter-school  matches, 
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tends  to  emphasize  interest  in  the  old  boys'  and  the  masters'  matches,  and,  more  im- 
portant still,  throws  most  of  the  burden  of  inter-school  rivalry  upon  cricket  or  rowing. 

3.  The  Relative  Importance  of  Intra-Mural  and  Inter-School  Contests 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  more  importance  is  attached  to  inter-school  or  to 
intra-mural  matches,  and  rarely  is  an  unqualified  answer  given  to  the  question  when  it 
is  asked.  Almost  without  exception  masters  tend  to  favor  intra-mural  sport.  The  boy, 
they  say,  learns  there  the  lessons  of  sportsmanship  —  of  courage,  perseverance,  team- 
play,  and  self -subordination  —  that  are  so  important  in  his  maturing  years.  Younger 
boys  also  seem  to  favor  intra-mural  games.  Older  boys,  however,  especially  those  who 
have  won  their  school  colors  or  see  a  possibility  of  achieving  them,  incline  toward  inter- 
school  contests.  The  old  boys,  or  alumni,  of  most  public  schools  appear  to  be  about 
equally  divided  in  their  preference,  perhaps  accordingly  as  they  have  won  their  school 
colors  in  games  against  other  schools,  or  their  house  colors  in  intra-mural  sport. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  a  house  prefect  in  a  famous  school,  he  answered,  "Oh, 
school  matches."  Then  he  added,  smiling,  "You  see,  we  usually  beat  X,"  the  school's 
friendliest  rival.  Similarly  it  is  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  Bedford  rowing  exists  in  order 
to  beat  Shrewsbury  on  the  river.  But  both  points  are  symptomatic  of  the  high  importance 
of  inter-school  rivalry.  A  match  between  two  forms  or  two  houses  attracts  few  if  any 
spectators  from  beyond  the  purlieus  of  the  school,  whatever  the  school  interest  may  be. 
On  the  contrary,  the  school  match  with  the  traditional  rival  will  draw  men,  old  boys  or 
not,  women,  fathers,  mothers,  and  sisters,  from  far  and  near.  This  is  true  not  only  of 
a  cricket  match,  which  is  generally  of  the  nature  of  a  social  occasion,  but  also  of  rowing 
and  Rugby.  Although  the  principal  match  of  each  sport  season  usually  is  fixed  to  fall 
upon  a  school  festival,  a  large  attendance  of  spectators  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  contest  will  be  more  interesting  to  watch  than  a  house  or  a  form  match ;  it  is  perhaps 
even  more  due  to  school  loyalty,  and  the  feeling  which  grows  upon  the  older  boy  up  to 
the  time  he  leaves  the  school,  that,  as  he  has  matured  in  years,  so  also  he  has  matured  in 
his  loyalties,  until  at  the  last  he  sees  himself  as  a  product  of  the  school,  and  not  of  one 
or  more  of  the  houses  that  comprise  it. 

C.  Public-School  Rowing 

Rowing  is  indulged  in  at  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  public  schools,  some  of  which 
have  already  been  Hsted.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  at  those  schools  where 
it  is  enjoyed,  it  is  the  premier  sport.  About  the  traditions  of  the  river  there  seems  to 
gather  a  certain  aura  of  the  essence  of  sport  that  sets  the  oarsman  apart  from  other 
sportsmen.  Here  it  may  be  of  interest  to  go  into  the  tradition  of  "wet  bobs"  and  "dry- 
bobs,"  which,  having  originated  at  Eton,  is  said  to  exist  at  practically  every  rowing 
school,  if  not  in  these  terms,  then  in  corresponding  conditions. 
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1.  "Wet  Bobs" 

The  school  is  divided  into  two  camps,  "wet  bobs"  and  "dry  bobs."  "Wet  bobs"  are 
those  boys  whose  interest,  being  preponderantly  aquatic,  is  centred  in  rowing,  with 
perhaps  swimming  and  water  polo  as  companion  sports.  It  is  generally  the  rule  at  rowing 
schools  that  a  boy,  before  he  takes  up  the  boats,  must  learn  to  swim  and  be  passed  as 
proficient  by  the  master  in  charge  of  the  sport.  Swimming  may  be  learned  on  the  river, 
or  in  a  plunge,  as  at  St.  Paul's.  The  tests  of  proficiency  seem  rather  severe.  "Wet  bobs" 
frequently  appear  to  regard  themselves  with  special  favor ;  they  might  be  said  to  imply 
that  they  are  the  school's  eUte,  and  some  will  even  admit  the  imputation,  but  never 
with  undue  seriousness. 

2.  "Dry  Bobs" 

The  "dry  bobs"  concern  themselves  with  land  sports.  The  attitude  of  the  average 
"dry  bob"  toward  "wet  bobs"  seems  to  be  to  the  effect  that  the  "wet  bob"  is  a  rather 
precious  person,  whose  tastes  have  gone  somewhat  astray,  whereas  the  "dry  bob"  is 
your  true,  best  example  of  English  sportsman. 

The  decision  whether  one  shall  be  a  "wet  bob "  or  a  "dry  bob "  is  said  to  be  generally 
made  in  the  course  of  deciding  whether  to  row  or  to  play  cricket.  These  two  sports,  co- 
incident as  to  season,  are  regarded  as  mutually  exclusive ;  a  boy  may  not  row  and  in- 
dulge much  in  cricket  as  well,  for  a  boat,  ever  an  exacting  mistress,  demands  one's  best 
and  practically  continuous  efforts.  Accordingly  as  houses  in  some  rowing  schools  incline 
to  land  or  to  water  sports,  they  are  known  as  "dry  houses"  or  "wet  houses,"  and  even 
masters  and  their  families  may  be  classed  as  "wet"  or  "dry"  according  to  their  sym- 
pathies. 

III.  Fields  and  Equipment 
A.  Public-School  Plating  Fields  and  their  Use 

It  will  now  be  well  to  turn  attention,  first,  to  the  physical  plant  which  games  and 
sports  at  a  public  school  entail,  together  with  certain  cognate  topics,  and  then  to  matters 
pertaining  to  the  schoolboy's  own  equipment  for  his  participation  in  sports. 

1.  Fields 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  expected  that  at  a  public  school  a  greater  acreage  should  be  devoted 
to  games  and  sports  than  to  studies,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that  at  a  few  schools  the 
monetary  value  of  the  playing  fields  is  nearly  as  high  as  a  fair  valuation  of  the  scholastic 
equipment  in  grounds  and  buildings.  Sometimes  a  public  school,  like  Merchant  Taylors', 
Charterhouse  Square,  St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  or  the  Perse  School,  Cambridge,  will  be 
located  in  the  midst  of  a  more  or  less  congested  centre  of  population,  while  its  principal 
playing  fields  will  lie  at  some  distance,  perhaps  even  in  the  country.  No  topographical 
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difficulty,  no  inconvenience  of  communication,  is  permitted  to  divert  the  school  from  its 
games.  Naturally,  public-school  playing  fields  vary  widely  in  size.  One  school  may  have 
two  or  three  Rugby  "grounds,"  three  or  four  cricket  "pitches,"  and  a  few  fives  or 
tennis  courts.  Another  possesses  grounds  extensive  enough  to  accommodate  twenty 
football  fifteens  and  nearly  as  many  cricket  elevens,  twenty  courts  for  fives,  a  dozen 
tennis  courts,  both  grass  and  hard,  squash  and  "real"  tennis  courts,  a  cinder  running 
track,  and  extensive  housing  for  as  many  as  two  hundred  boats  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  to 
say  nothing  of  a  gymnasium  —  from  our  point  of  view  rather  slenderly  equipped  —  where 
fencing,  boxing,  jiu-jitsu,  and  the  like  are  carried  on.  No  public  school  of  whatever 
poverty  would  long  exist  without  accommodations  for  games  sufficient  to  allow  every 
qualified  boy  to  take  part  in  at  least  one,  or  even  two,  contests  a  week. 

2.  Equipment  of  Fields 

The  equipment  of  fields  also  varies.  Virtually  no  school  seems  to  be  without  its  pavilion 
for  the  accommodation  of  players  and  often  for  the  refreshment  of  both  home  and  visit- 
ing teams  after  matches.  Some  have  stands  for  spectators.  It  is  said  that  very  few  public 
schools  charge  admission  to  school  matches ;  certainly  no  school  charges  admission  to 
intra-school  contests.  The  grounds  are  usually  under  the  care  of  one  or  more  grounds- 
men, who  also  help  with  the  coaching  of  cricket.  Generally,  it  would  seem,  more  care  is 
expended  upon  the  cricket  pitches  than  upon  other  playing  space,  and  in  consequence 
some  of  them,  almost  always  closed  to  pedestrians  —  in  the  ofl^  seasons  even  to  the  casual 
wanderer — and  given  over  to  the  pasturing  of  sheep,  contain  as  fine  grass  as  exists  out- 
side of  the  university  quads  or  Lord's  Ground. 

3.  Playing 

On  almost  every  week-day  afternoon  in  term  time,  be  the  weather  what  it  may,  games 
are  indulged  in  by  some  or  all  of  the  boys  at  an  English  public  school.  A  few  of  the 
wealthier  or  smaller  schools  are  said  to  be  able  to  accommodate  at  the  same  time  all  of 
the  boys  who  play,  but  for  the  most  part  time-tables  have  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  release 
the  boys  for  their  games  in  sections.  Some  schools  are  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  setting  apart  for  sport  only  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons  because  of  lack 
of  fields  or  distance  of  grounds  from  school,  but  probably  the  great  majority  of  those 
schools  which  devote  only  two  afternoons  of  each  week  to  games  would  give  more  if  cir- 
cumstances permitted.  Sometimes  physical  training  or  gymnasium  work  is  scheduled  for 
vacant  odd  periods  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  sometimes  it  is  given  in  the  course  of  some 
of  the  afternoons,  but  on  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  to  be  held  as  of  great  importance, 
and  generally  it  is  taught  by  a  former  non-commissioned  officer. 
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4.  Spectators  and  Participation 

The  average  afternoon's  games  are  witnessed  by  very  few  spectators.  Here  and  there 
a  boy,  hurt  sometime  before,  hobbles  on  crutches  up  and  down  the  field  as  the  play 
shifts,  or  a  parent,  sometimes  conducted  by  a  master,  watches  his  son  as  he  steps  to 
bat  or  bends  in  the  "  scrum."  Or  an  old  townsman  pauses  to  smoke  his  pipe  and  look  on. 
The  boys  are  not  watching  but  playing,  nor  will  they  do  much  watching  until  the  next 
inter-school  game  or  the  final  contests  of  the  cock-house  series.  In  addition,  most  of  the 
boys  are  playing  hard.  It  would  give  a  false  impression  to  say  that  no  English  school- 
boy ever  slacks  in  his  matches ;  some  are  so  young  that,  however  willing  they  may  be, 
they  cannot  hold  their  attention  upon  the  game,  while  others  seem  to  need  the  stimulus 
of  the  critical  moment  to  rouse  their  energies.  But  for  the  most  part  they  play,  eagerly, 
with  little  fuss  or  self -consciousness. 

B.  Personal  Equipment 

The  public-school  boy  buys  his  personal  equipment  for  sport.  Nothing  is  provided 
by  the  school  or  the  games  organization  except  the  grounds,  and  perhaps  footballs  and 
some  cricket  bats.  Usually  his  athletic  clothing  is  as  rigidly  prescribed  as  his  scholastic 
dress.  But  most  boys  take  part  in  two  or  more  sports,  and  usually  each  diflFerent  sport 
calls  for  changes  in  equipment.  Thus,  although  the  blazer,  with  its  house  or  school 
insignia,  may  be  worn  to  or  from  any  contest,  the  shoes  that  are  suitable  for  Rugby  or 
association  football  will  not  serve  for  tennis,  rowing,  or  gymnasium  practice,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  some  of  the  other  equipment.  As  a  result  the  bill  for  athletic  clothing  (to 
say  nothing  of  rackets,  fives  gloves,  and  balls)  is  apt  to  be  rather  heavy.  Through  the 
kindness  of  the  mother  of  one  boy  at  an  English  public  school,  it  is  possible  to  present  on 
page  37  the  summary  of  one  year's  sport  equipment. 

When  it  is  considered  that  one  pair  of  white  flannel  cricket  trousers  must  be  dry- 
cleaned  each  week  during  the  season  at  a  cost  of  3s.,  the  total  expenditure  is  appreciably 
increased. 

On  the  whole,  prices  vary  much  more  than  might  be  expected.  At  a  second  school  £5 
per  year  was  mentioned  as  a  minimmn,  while  at  a  third  £12  for  an  oarsman  who  played 
real  tennis  and  provided  his  own  pads,  rackets,  and  balls,  was  considered  ludicrously 
low,  even  when  the  real-tennis  professional's  fees  were  not  included.  A  graduate  of 
Blundell's  estimated  his  yearly  outlay  to  have  been  between  £15  and  £20.  An  Old 
Shrewsburian  set  £30  as  about  his  average  expenditure.  Several  Old  Etonians  stated 
that  their  highest  yearly  total  exceeded  £50,  and  it  probably  reached  £55.  In  all  these 
instances  the  cost  of  equipment  in  the  last  year  was  the  highest,  inasmuch  as  by  that 
time  a  boy  will  have  achieved  his  school  team,  and,  having  reached  that  eminence,  he 
is  entitled  to  buy — and  does  buy — his  school  blazers  and  other  clothing.  It  should  per- 
haps be  noted  that  English  schoolboys  are  generally  not  so  much  interested  as  American 
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in  keeping  their  personal  athletic  equipment  in  the  best  condition.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  not  all  of  the  personal  equipment  needs  to  be  renewed  each  year,  nevertheless 
a  growing  boy  cannot  use  much  of  his  sports  clothing  for  more  than  one  season. 

Cost  of  a  Boy's  Sport  Equipment  at  an  English  Public  School 

(Note:  This  boy  was  not  a  regular  member  of  any  team.    If  he 
had  been,  he  would  have  required  one  extra  colored  jersey.) 


Autumn  Term 

£      s. 

d. 

2  pairs  woolen  knickers  at  5s.  lid.  each 

11 

10 

4  shirts  at  4s.  each 

16 

0 

1  jersey 

1  pair  Rugby  shoes 

2  pairs  stockings  at  5s.  each 

10 
19 
10 

0 
6 
0 

1  cap 

Total  for  Autumn  Term  £3  10 

10 

3 

6 

Spring  Term 
1  blazer 

27 

6 

2  pairs  white  flannel  trousers  at  20s. 

2        0 

0 

2  cricket  shirts  at  5s.  each 

10 

0 

1  pair  cricket  shoes 

12 

0 

Total  for  Spring  Term  £4    9 

6 

Total  for  the  Year         £8    0 

4 

(about  $40) 

IV.  The  Schoolmaster's  Share  in  School  Sport 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  at  public  schools  the  masters  teach  the  boys 
not  only  in  the  classroom  but  on  the  playing  field  as  well.  The  matter  is  stated  advisedly  in 
this  form,  for  to  the  master  who  is  actively  concerned  with  sport — and  also  to  the  master 
whose  interest  in  games  has  with  time  become  perforce  more  passive — sport  and  all  that 
it  implies  to  the  Englishman  is  one  very  important  phase  of  the  public-school  boy's  edu- 
cation. Against  this  idea,  be  it  noted,  there  have  been  and  still  are  heard  protests  which 
seem  to  have  more  logic  and  reasonableness  than  results.  The  master's  proficiency  in 
games,  or  at  least  his  interest  in  them,  has  probably  been  at  the  time  of  his  appointment 
a  rather  powerful  factor  in  his  selection  for  his  post.  The  facts  of  the  matter  are  not 
always  so  boldly  stated  as  they  are  in  the  following  advertisement  from  The  Times 
(London)  of  December  3, 1925  : 

"Wanted,  Public  School  Boy  for  junior  form  work  lesser  public  school ; 
must  be  keen  rugger  or  cricket,  degree  not  essential ;  state  salary, 
resident,  all  found.  —Write,  Box  R.  716,  The  Times,  E.G.  4." 

Whether  the  teacher  is  what  is  known  as  a  games  master  or  not,  his  boys  will  probably 
expect  him  to  interest  himself  actively  or  at  least  sympathetically  in  their  sports,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  masters  regard  coaching  a  team  as  of  as  much  importance  as 
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classroom  instruction,  while  others  consider  it  merely  the  other  means  to  the  formation 
of  character  in  their  boys. 

A.  Coaching  of  Teams  by  Masters 

A  master  may  help  the  younger  boys  with  their  sports,  or  he  may,  more  or  less  auto- 
matically, come  to  the  charge  of  a  house  or  form  team,  or  he  may  by  the  same  token  find 
himself  the  recognized  coach  of  one  of  the  several  teams  representing  the  school.  Some- 
limes  this  relation  is  of  his  own  frank  seeking.  Sometimes  it  develops  gradually  out  of 
his  duties  as  a  house  master  or  his  playing  in  a  masters'  or  old  boys'  match.  Probably  the 
pleasantest  way  is  that  which  now  obtains  once  more  in  Eton  school  rowing.  Each  morn- 
ing during  the  season  the  Captain  of  the  Boats  calls  in  person  upon  the  rowing  coach 
and  requests  his  presence  at  the  river  for  the  afternoon's  practice.  The  master,  who  has 
won  increased  regard  through  his  revival  of  this  tradition,  would  not  think  of  attending 
practice  without  the  courtesy  of  an  invitation. 

At  some  schools  one  master  concerns  himself  with  Rugby,  another  with  cricket,  a 
third  with  running  in  various  forms,  and  so  on.  Still  others  find  similar  expression  of 
their  interests  in  musical  organizations  or  dramatic  or  photographic  clubs  or  golf.  In 
spite  of  Mr.  Kipling's  satirical  references,  the  good  public-school  master,  young  or  old, 
whether  in  charge  of  a  house  or  not,  stands  in  loco  ■parentis  to  his  boys,  and  for  this 
reason  he  regards  proficiency  in  the  technical  phases  of  games  and  sports  as  not  enough. 
He  would  teach  his  boys  sportsmanship,  and  this  not  only  on  the  field  or  the  river,  but 
in  the  classroom  as  well.  Not  all  schoolmasters,  be  it  understood,  achieve  this.  Others 
are  said  not  even  to  try.  Still  others  revolt  from  what  they  consider  the  cant,  insincerity, 
and  perverted  values  of  athleticism.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  proportion  of  failure  to 
achieve  this  ideal  because  of  indifference  or  weakness  of  character  is  probably  small, 
while  England  regards  the  good  results  as  among  the  first  fruits  of  her  public  schools. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  ideal 
schoolmaster  is  as  outstanding  among  the  best  American  masters  as  the  best  English. 
But  in  England  the  tradition  appears  to  be  stronger  and  the  peculiar  relation  between 
master  and  boy,  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  by  any  means  universal  in  the  United 
States,  even  if  it  be  claimed  to  exist  at  all,  obtains  not  only  in  public  schools,  but  also, 
somewhat  modified,  in  other  types  of  school  as  well. 

B.  "The  Game  for  the  Game's  Sake" 

One  element  in  the  situation  concerning  games  and  sports  in  English  public  schools 
has  perhaps  been  overlooked.  School  or  house  or  form  teams  are  not  always  evenly 
matched.  It  frequently  happens  that  one  team  meets  another  in  a  contest  of  which 
defeat  is  the  foregone  conclusion.  In  such  instances  boys  of  the  stronger  team  are  not 
taught  that  the  big  score  is  the  result  most  to  be  desired,  and  boys  on  the  weaker  team 
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are  encouraged  to  play  as  if  all  that  mattered  were  that  they  should  give  a  good  account 
of  themselves.  It  is  as  if  the  inferior  team  thought  with  one  mind,  "We  may  be  beaten, 
but  we're  going  to  give  them  as  hard  a  time  as  possible  to  beat  us  by  playing  as  hard 
as  we  can.  And,  of  course,  we  may  win.  At  any  rate,  we  shall  have  the  satisfaction  of 
making  them  work  for  their  victory."  This  situation  may  develop  not  once  but  literally 
scores  of  times  in  the  school  life  of  any  public-school  boy.  Not  only  does  it  at  length  give 
a  certain  hardness  and  seeming  indifference  to  defeat,  and  provide  a  refuge  for  disap- 
pointed youthful  hopes,  but  it  does  much  to  rob  victory  of  its  factitious  and  dispropor- 
tionate charm.  The  attitude  of  mind  that  it  engenders  in  the  boy  is  one  of  the  strongest 
holds  that  the  English  public-school  tradition  exercises  over  the  national  life,  and,  more- 
over, it  lies  at  the  very  core  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  conception  of  sport.  Its  importance  will 
be  considered  later  in  its  bearing  upon  college  and  university  games. 

C.  Cooperation  in  Coaching 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  whole  duty  of  coaching  public-school  teams  falls 
upon  the  masters.  The  elder  boys,  especially  captains,  secretaries,  or  even  players,  turn 
to  and  assist.  Never  does  the  man  in  charge  of  physical  training  seem  to  have  any  respon- 
sibility for  training  teams.  There  are,  to  be  sure,  professionals  for  real  tennis  and  rack- 
ets, and  the  groundsman,  who,  as  has  been  indicated,  may  be  an  old  footballer  or 
cricketer,  will  perhaps  advise  about  kicking  or  bowl  at  the  nets  and  instruct  in  batting 
as  a  part  of  his  regular  duties.  Old  boys,  graduates  of  the  school,  are  happy  to  come  down 
before  a  big  match  and  by  their  assistance  take  part  in  the  development  of  the  team  or 
crew.  Thus,  practically  all  of  the  coaching  is  of  the  nature  of  help  from  within  the  school, 
and  all  of  the  more  effective  coaching  is  the  outcome  not  of  the  expenditure  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  but  of  school  loyalty.  Even  the  groundsman  has  for  the  school  a 
loyalty  of  his  own  that  seems  almost  feudal,  and  is  certainly  vastly  different  from  the 
punctual  enthusiasm  of  the  hired  professional  coach.  The  results  of  this  absence  of  mer- 
cenaries are  as  apparent  in  the  balance  sheets  for  games  and  sports  as  in  the  spirit  with 
which,  in  the  best  schools,  contests  are  undertaken.  No  one  is  dependent  for  his  living 
upon  the  success  of  any  crew  or  team. 

D.  Masters  and  the  Arranging  of  Contests 

Masters  usually  assist  in  sport  in  two  other  ways :  in  advice  concerning  the  arranging 
of  matches,  and  in  the  custody  of  funds. 

1.  The  Games  Committee 

Sometimes  certain  masters  who  have  themselves  been  more  or  less  successful  athletes 
are  organized  as  a  games  committee,  which  may  in  some  instances  have  very  far-reaching 
powers.  A  games  committee  may  decide  whether  games  are  to  be  compulsory,  in  fact  or 
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in  theory,  what  time  is  to  be  given  to  sport  during  the  week,  and  what  proportion  of 
matches  is  to  be  played  away  from  the  school,  and  they  may  either  undertake  much  of 
the  making  of  fixture  lists  and  caring  for  the  funds,  or  they  may  throw  most  of  the  rou- 
tine involved  in  both  of  these  phases  of  management  upon  the  boys,  dealing  only  with 
the  principles  involved  or  with  the  results  of  the  boys'  effort. 

2.  Intra-Mural  Fixture  Lists 

The  part  played  by  masters  in  the  arranging  of  intra-mural  contests  varies  consider- 
ably from  school  to  school,  but,  in  theory  at  least,  the  general  principle  followed  appears 
to  be  to  put  as  much  of  the  burden  as  possible  upon  the  boys  themselves.  This  seems  to 
be  the  rule  whether  the  school  contests  are  in  charge,  actual  or  nominal,  of  a  games  com- 
mittee of  masters,  or  whether  one  or  more  games  masters  are  in  control.  Beneath  the 
practice  evidently  lies  a  conviction  that  the  responsibility  entailed  is  one  of  the  means 
of  maturing  the  boys  chosen  to  manage  these  matters.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some 
schools  the  boy  managers  are  said  to  be  merely  figureheads ;  all  responsibility  for  con- 
trolling and  directing  contests  rests  really  upon  certain  masters.  Whatever  the  method, 
the  general  principle  as  regards  responsibility  and  the  maturing  boy  seems  to  remain  a 
good  deal  the  same.  The  task  of  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  intra-mural 
games  is  seldom  very  arduous,  for  the  matches  are  "fixtures,"  that  is,  once  having  filled 
places  in  a  schedule,  they  fall  on  dates  that  are  correspondingly  the  same  from  year  to 
year,  the  most  important  matches  coinciding  with  various  school  festivals.  The  out- 
standing consideration  seems  to  be  to  avoid  serious  conflicts  with  inter-school  matches. 

3.  Inter-School  Fixture  Lists 

There  apparently  exists  little  difference  between  the  method  of  arranging  intra-mural 
matches  and  that  of  scheduling  inter-school  contests.  Again,  the  matter  is  simplified  by 
the  essentially  stable  nature  of  a  "fixture  list"  once  it  is  established.  Whatever  cor- 
respondence is  required  is  usually  conducted  by  the  boys  who  serve  as  presidents,  cap- 
tains, or  secretaries  of  the  various  sports  clubs.  The  chief  function  of  the  games  master 
or  masters,  as  advisers  or  coaches,  seems  to  be  to  guard  against  straining  the  club 
fimances  through  youthful  ambition  to  arrange  too  many  games  to  be  played  at  a  distance 
from  the  school.  Custom,  also,  is  a  powerful  deterrent  from  over-ambitious  fixture  lists. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  approval  of  the  games  master,  or  of  the  headmaster  in  those 
schools  in  which  control  is  more  centralized,  is  usually  accorded  readily  enough  when 
the  list  of  fixtures  appears  reasonable.  The  whole  matter  of  schedules  and  control  seems, 
on  the  surface  at  least,  to  give  little  trouble.  But  here,  as  elsewhere,  appearance  may 
deceive  the  questioning  observer,  and  deeper  currents  of  feeling  concerning  unpermitted 
games  may  stir  the  school.  Perhaps  it  were  as  well  to  take  appearances  at  their  face 
value.  In  such  matters  tact  and  not  coercion  is  the  great  pacificator.  The  master  who 
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resorts  to  the  power  inherent  in  his  position  accomplishes  very  httle  with  respect  to  games 
for  himself,  his  boys,  or  his  school. 

E.  The  Custody  of  Funds  for  Sports 

The  custom  of  charging  masters  with  the  custody  of  funds  for  sports  and  games  seems 
to  be  well-nigh  universal.  Usually  the  school  bursar  collects  the  games  subscriptions  as 
part  of  the  terminal  or  annual  charges,  and  at  more  or  less  regular  intervals  during  the 
year  delivers  to  the  masters  who  advise  concerning  individual  sports,  or  to  the  games 
committee,  the  amounts  so  collected.  Occasionally  a  senior  boy  will  have  the  custody  of  ail 
such  funds,  but  this  arrangement  is  rare.  Another  source  of  support  for  games  should  be 
noted;  at  most  public  schools,  school  supply  and  often  "tuck  shops,"  where  various 
comestibles  are  sold,  are  managed  partly  by  masters,  and  the  profits  go  to  the  games 
funds.  Some  schools  insist  upon  budgets  being  prepared  by  the  schoolboy  secretaries, 
captains,  or  presidents  of  various  sports  clubs.  At  any  rate,  a  seeming  majority  leave  the 
expenditures  in  the  control  of  the  masters  advising.  Probably  in  no  case  is  an  accounting 
of  some  sort  omitted,  either  by  posted  notice  or  by  reading  in  a  meeting,  and  an  audit  is 
always  prescribed,  usually  by  a  committee  of  one  or  more  masters  and  certain  boys.  The 
methods  may  seem  casual,  but  they  provide  in  general  a  sufficient  and  practical  check  at 
more  than  one  point.  Here  again  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  rigid  rules,  although  such 
rules  do  exist,  as  of  mutual  cooperation  and  common  sense. 

Occasionally  mention  is  made  of  a  balance  unexpended  after  a  year's  or  a  term's 
sports.  If  such  exists,  it  may  be  allocated  among  the  houses  comprising  the  school,  the 
final  disposal  of  the  share  of  each  house  to  rest  with  the  house  master  and  his  boys,  or 
it  may  be  continued  in  the  custody  of  the  central  treasurer,  to  be  used  in  improving  the 
facilities  for  games.  The  schools  that  support  rowing  can  generally  use  such  surpluses  in 
repairs  to  boats,  boat  houses,  or  other  equipment. 


V.  Trophies  and  Prizes  in  English  Public  Schools 

In  all  public  schools  the  trophies  awarded  to  successful  athletes  appear  to  be  of  the 
simplest.  There  are  no  golden  footballs  to  dangle  on  juvenile  watch  chains,  because  such 
gifts  in  England  are  not  for  the  amateur  sportsman.  An  oarsman  may  receive  his  oar, 
but  generally  he  himself  pays  for  the  lettering  that  commemorates  the  race  well  rowed. 
The  great  individual  rewards  are  house  colors  and  school  colors,  usually  awarded  by  a 
committee  of  boys,  by  the  boy  captain  or  president  of  a  sports  club,  or  by  games  masters. 
Cups  are  frequently  given  by  alumni  or  friends,  occasionally  by  masters,  for  various 
cock-house  series,  and,  as  has  been  indicated,  the  possession  of  such  a  cup,  often  a  mas- 
sive piece  of  silver  or  of  plate,  is  the  pride  of  the  successful  house  for  a  whole  year.  At 
every  school  certain  oflBces,  like  the  captaincy  or  presidency  of  football,  cricket,  or  row- 
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ing,  are  regarded  as  the  crowns  of  a  school  career,  and  may  by  custom  carry  with  them 
certain  privileges  or  distinctions.  Often  the  names  of  the  boys  who  have  held  such 
offices  are  inscribed  upon  tablets  in  a  gymnasium  or  trophy  hall,  where,  too,  the  group 
photographs  of  teams  or  crews  may  be  hung.  Generally  speaking,  the  rewards  of  the 
successful  athlete  at  an  English  public  school  are  rich  in  honor  and  very  low  in  monetary 
value. 

VI.  Old  Boys' Teams 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which  old  boys  evince  their 
interest  in  school  sports,  but  one  more  needs  brief  notice.  In  the  autumn,  Rugby  or 
association  is  played  not  only  by  teams  representing  the  active  members  of  schools,  but 
also  by  Old  Alleynians,  Old  Carthusians  —  as  graduates  of  Charterhouse  are  called 
—  Old  Cranleighans,  Old  Denstonians,  Old  Edwardians,  Old  Leysians,  Old  Merchant 
Taylors,  Old  Millhillians,  and  Old  Whitgiftians  as  well.  Much  the  same  is  true  of  cricket 
in  the  summer  term.  Usually,  one  of  the  events  of  the  season  is  the  Old  Boys'  Match 
when  at  schools  like  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  or  Winchester,  the  former  players  assemble 
to  meet  the  best  of  the  present  school  generation  in  the  forms  of  sport  peculiar  to  the 
school.  Such  matches,  and  matches  also  against  the  masters,  are  important  fixtures  in 
any  list.  They  serve  to  keep  alive  an  interest  in  games  at  the  school  on  the  part  of  former 
"colors"  and  a  spirit  of  emulation  on  the  part  of  the  schoolboys.  In  addition  a  number 
of  teams  composed  of  old  boys  play  matches,  especially  at  Easter  time,  in  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland. 

VII.  Sports  and  the  Prefect 

The  culmination  of  a  boy's  school  career  is  held  by  many  to  be  appointment  as  a 
prefect.  One  of  the  factors  that  combine  to  make  a  prefect  successful  is  a  degree  of  suc- 
cess in  sport. 

The  prefect  is  probably  the  most  important  link  between  the  master  and  his  house. 
The  system  of  prefects  is  said  to  have  originated  at  Winchester,  whence  Dr.  Thomas 
Arnold  carried  it  to  Rugby.  Afterwards,  seeing  its  success,  all  other  schools  adopted  it, 
and  now  it  exists  not  only  in  all  public  schools  but  in  endowed  day  and  secondary  schools 
as  well. 

Upon  the  prefect  depends  much  of  the  tone  of  the  school,  and  certainly  of  the  house. 
His  qualifications  include  an  excellent  character,  the  ability  to  lead,  some  proficiency 
in  studies  —  often,  indeed,  a  good  deal  —  and  ability  as  an  athlete.  Probably  the  prefect 
is  the  best  all-round  senior  boy  in  the  house. 

His  powers  are  great.  Much  of  the  discipline  of  the  house  and  even  of  the  school  rests 
in  his  hands.  He  must  have  tact,  a  judgment  that  often  seems  to  run  beyond  his  years, 
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an  impeccable  honesty,  and  a  swiftness  of  decision  in  meting  out  punishment  that  is  as 
unerring  as  it  is  timely.  The  other  boys  must  respect  him  on  many  grounds.  Often  he 
knows  of  matters  that  never  reach  the  attention  of  his  house  master,  and,  indeed,  the 
good  prefect  will  trouble  his  house  master  over  the  minimum  number  of  house  or  school 
affairs.  Whatever  his  qualities  may  be,  it  seems  to  be  the  general  impression  that  they 
cannot  be  learned  from  books  and  that  they  are  an  ideal  of  development  in  school  from 
every  phase  of  the  common  activity.  Prefects  are  not  made  to  order,  but  in  some  in- 
stances their  maturing  may  be  hastened  by  judicious  care  on  the  part  of  house  masters. 
In  all  schools  the  prefect's  functions  trench  upon  the  disciplinary,  and  in  many,  pre- 
fects have  the  power  to  inflict  corporal  punishment  in  the  form  of  beating  or  caning. 
The  degree  of  ofl^ense  that  is  held  to  merit  beating  varies  between  the  schools  that  per- 
mit it.  Sometimes  "slacking"  at  games  is  sufficient  cause,  and,  if  improvement  is  not 
manifest,  further  ministrations  of  the  same  sort  follow.  Sometimes  beating  is  admin- 
istered for  apparently  trivial  causes ;  sometimes  it  is  reserved  as  a  last  resort,  as  in  a 
case  of  jam  pots  thrown  through  bus  windows.  The  right  of  elder  boys,  whether  prefects 
or  not,  to  beat  their  juniors  is  nowadays  much  restricted,  and  the  general  impression 
seems  to  be  that  this  is  a  salutary  step.  The  reasons  are  perhaps  sufficiently  obvious. 
One  headmaster  stated  that  occasionally  parents  protest  a  son's  being  beaten  by  a  pre- 
fect. "In  that  case,"  the  headmaster  continued,  "I  always  attend  to  the  boy  person- 
ally." He  did  not  deny  his  own  expertness.  Schools  that  entirely  prohibit  corporal  pun- 
ishment seem  to  be  regarded  among  the  clientele  of  those  that  allow  it  as  "a  soft  lot." 
Whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  beating,  it  appears  to  achieve  a  certain  result. 

VIII.  Athleticism  and  the  "Blood  System" 

Since  the  war  one  phase  of  life  at  certain  public  schools  has  been  trenchantly  attacked 
under  the  term  "athleticism."  The  attack,  however,  is  closely  associated  with  protests 
against  another  phase  of  life  at  a  public  school,  the  so-called  "blood  system,"  which 
should  be  considered  after  the  case  against  athleticism  has  been  briefly  outlined  and 
before  any  provisional  judgments  concerning  it  are  set  forth.  ^ 

A.  "  The  Cult  of  Games" 

Athleticism  seems  to  be  taken  to  mean  the  cult  of  games  and  athletic  success,  the 
overemphasis  upon  sport,  and  the  bad  effects  of  its  abuse.  It  is  attacked,  first,  for  its 

'The  case  against  athleticism  is  pointedly  stated  in  The  Public  Schools  and  Athleticism,  The  Educational  Times  Booklets,  No.  I 
(1922),  by  J.  H.  Simpson,  M.A.,  now  Headmaster  of  Rendcomb  College,  near  Cirencester.  His  criticism  is  summarized  in  the 
text.  The  late  Oscar  Browning,  whose  affiliations  wore  with  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  in  an  article  on  "Athletics  and 
School  Life  "  in  The  Child,  March,  1911  (pp.  514-515),  attacked  "the  present  athletic  worship  in  our  public  schools,"  and  referred 
the  origin  of  the  cult  of  games  to  Charles  Kingsley's  "  campaign  in  favor  of  what  he  called  muscular  Christianity,"  which  began 
about  1860.  In  the  same  publication  Clarence  W.  Haig-Brown,  medical  officer  of  Charterhouse  School  and  late  vice-president  of 
the  Medical  Officers  of  Schools  Association,  supports  athletics.  Alec  Waugh,  in  The  Loom  of  Youth  (1917),  a  novel  of  public-school 
life,  published  when  Mr.  Waugh  was  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  Public  School  Life  (1922),  attacks  not  only  athleticism,  but  the 
' '  blood  system"  as  well.  Mr.  Waugh  is  a  graduate  of  Sherborne.  His  strictures  seem  to  be  seconded  by  only  a  very  small  minority 
of  English  public-school  men,  but  when  they  appeared  they  produced  the  sensation  that  was  apparently  one  of  their  objects. 
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irrationality  on  the  following  grounds :  The  public-school  man  in  discussing  the  value 
of  games  and  their  place  in  the  public-school  system  becomes  wholly  unreasonable, 
even  neurotic,  and  will  brook  no  criticism  of  his  fetish.  Games  have  for  years  been  en- 
couraged by  people  who  had  very  little  idea  of  the  reasons  why  they  supported  them. 
Masters  who  coach  cricket  teams  get  far  more  recreation  from  "bowling  at  the  nets" 
than  the  victims  of  compulsory  sport.  Schools  have  gone  at  games  haphazard,  without 
regard  to  what  value  they  might  possess  as  an  educational  implement.  Games  interest 
boys  because  they  allow  a  boy  to  measure  his  own  progress;  they  have  a  real  ethical 
value,  "a  more  genuine  'mental  discipline'  than  the  phrase  implies  in  current  cant." 
At  their  best  they  represent  cooperation  and  collective  unselfishness.  They  give  the  best 
opportunity  for  boys  to  govern  themselves.  Cannot  the  qualities  thus  produced,  the 
critics  ask,  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  work  as  well  as  of  play  ? 

Secondly,  athletics  make  boys  physically  fit  for  athletics  but  not  for  life.  That  games 
"teach  courage"  is  a  psychological  fallacy  disproved  by  the  war.  The  "Muscular 
Christianity"  movement  bequeathed  to  the  public  schools  a  peculiar  conception  of  the 
relation  between  athletic  skill  and  moral  goodness  that  has  developed  into  traditional 
cant. 

It  is  argued  that  the  reason  for  the  emphasis  upon  games — almost,  indeed,  their  sole 
raison  d'etre  in  public-school  life — is  tradition,  fostered  by  the  masters  who  themselves 
are  "Blues"  or  ex-champions.  These  men  gradually  diminish  the  recreative  element  in 
games  for  the  sake  of  efficiency,  organization,  victory,  self-pride. 

Finally,  it  is  urged,  games  must  be  given  their  rational  place  in  public-school  educa- 
tion. They  must  be  made  either  coordinate  with  studies  or  subordinate  to  them,  —  in 
short,  they  must  be  deposed  from  their  present  supremacy.  But  at  the  same  time  some 
of  the  interest  that  inheres  in  sport  must  be  embodied  in  other  work  of  the  public  schools. 
Games  must  be  made  recreation,  a  means  of  education,  and  not  business,  and  intellectual 
interests  must  be  so  adjusted  and  enhanced  that  they  absorb  some  of  the  attention  now 
concentrated  upon  athleticism. 

B.  The  "Blood  System" 

The  other  point  of  attack  upon  the  English  public  schools  is  the  "blood  system."  A 
"blood"  is  a  difficult  person  to  define,  but  in  American  slang  the  nearest  equivalent  is 
probably  a  "sport,"  perhaps  a  bully.  The  "blood"  flourishes  in  an  atmosphere  of 
athleticism,  in  which  his  toadies  swarm  and  he  disports  his  own  pseudo-aristocratic  per- 
fection. His  aim  in  school  life  is  to  dominate,  if  not  to  domineer,  and  he  achieves  this 
partly  by  brute  force  and  physical  prowess,  partly  by  a  reputation,  justified  or  false, 
for  dissipation,  and  partly  by  his  seniority.  He  is  not  a  pleasant  type  of  schoolboy  to 
contemplate,  nor  is  he  always  a  specimen  infallibly  identifiable  by  the  uninitiated. 
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C.  Some  Implications  of  Athleticism 

That  athleticism  exists  in  some  English  public  schools  cannot  be  denied,  especially 
in  the  face  of  such  an  advertisement  as  the  following  which  appeared  for  several  days 
in  The  Times  (London)  during  December,  1925 : 

"Boy  Cricketers,  or  few  others  keen  games  accepted  first-class  school 
reduced  fees ;  ages  12-16.  Write  Box  R.  655,  The  Times,  E.G.  4." 

No  true  sportsman  of  whatever  nationality  could  be  pleased  when  he  considers  the 
implications  of  this  advertisement :  the  false  educational  and  sporting  standards  in- 
volved, the  shamelessness  of  the  bid  for  factitious  athletic  standing,  the  patent  pro- 
fessionalism implied,  and,  perhaps  worst  of  all,  the  cover  of  anonymity  behind  which 
all  these  evils  lurk. 

Concerning  athleticism  and  its  implications,  one  schoolmaster  makes  some  further 
observations.  While  he  admits  the  existence  of  athleticism  in  a  number  of  schools,  he 
believes  that  the  older  institutions,  like  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester,  are  almost  en- 
tirely free  from  it  at  all  times.  Li  younger  schools  the  evil  has  decreased  since  the  war, 
although  over  the  same  period  it  has  increased  at  the  universities.  In  three  schools  of 
much  more  recent  foundation,  the  success  of  school  teams  and  crews  is  used  to  attract 
boys  of  athletic  ability,  in  order  to  swell  numbers  through  advertisement  and  a  fictitious 
reputation  for  sport.  This,  with  the  consequent  decline  in  scholastic  standards,  is  the 
worst  possible  result  of  athleticism. 

The  tendency  is  most  pronounced  when  the  interest  of  the  school  as  a  whole  in  sport 
is  low.  Periods  of  greatest  athletic  success  are  likely  to  be  followed  by  depression.  When 
the  boys  at  a  school  eagerly  and  almost  without  exception  take  part  in  games  there  is  no 
undue  worship  of  the  Color  and  the  "  blood."  Athleticism  at  its  worst  is  the  product  of  a 
division  in  the  common  life  of  the  school,  one  group  sacrificing  all  to  success  on  the  field, 
the  other,  non-participants  in  games,  being  thus  led  unduly  to  reverence  the  athletic 
boy.  In  the  history  of  the  best  schools,  success  in  sports  and  success  in  studies  are  prac- 
tically always  coincident.  But  when  boys  prefer  to  look  on  rather  than  to  play,  and 
when  a  general  slackening  of  the  tone  of  the  school  sets  in,  athleticism  quickly  develops. 

On  these  grounds  the  cure  for  athleticism  would  seem  to  be,  not  the  abolition  or  cur- 
taihnent  of  games,  including  inter-school  contests,  which  so  many  critics  have  advo- 
cated, but  a  spreading  of  active  participation  in  sport  throughout  the  school,  and  thus 
making  every  physically  fit  boy  an  unspecialized  player.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
solution  has  been  advocated  not  only  in  England  but  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  with 
even  more  definite  and  measurable  results. 
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Conclusion 

If  the  observations  now  recorded  concerning  games  and  sports  in  English  pubUc 
schools  are  trustworthy,  it  is  possible  to  draw  certain  conclusions  which,  like  the  obser- 
vations upon  which  they  are  based,  will  perhaps  haVe  some  value  with  respect  to  the 
whole  body  of  public  schools,  however  slightly  they  may  hold  true  for  individual  insti- 
tutions. 

First,  then,  sport  has  a  recognized  and  a  very  important  function  in  the  public  schools 
of  England,  —  indeed,  a  function  that  to  some  critics  has  seemed  to  be  over-emphasized. 
This  is  scarcely  the  place  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  case  against  athleticism ;  it 
must  be  sufficient  to  note  that  such  a  case  has  been  made  out.  Most  thoughtful  school- 
masters believe  thoroughly  in  sport  for  their  boys  and  they  go  rather  farther  than  their 
American  colleagues  to  foster  it.  Their  reason  is  their  faith  in  the  maturing  and  educa- 
tive value  of  games  to  both  players  and  managers,  which  arises  from  the  responsibilities 
that  sport  involves.  In  leaving  as  much  of  such  responsibility  to  the  boys  as  possible,  a 
great  many  schools  are  under  the  impression  that  they  are  unique,  whereas  in  fact  the 
practice  appears  to  be  rather  general. 

Secondly,  admitted  that  a  public-school  type  exists  among  the  youth  of  England, 
this  type  is  certainly  more  the  product  of  sports  and  games  than  of  books  and  scholastic 
training.  The  type,  of  course,  has  its  defects.  But  it  is  produced  primarily  with  a  view 
to  its  taking  its  place  in  a  society  that  has  roots  in  the  same  kind  of  training,  and  with 
this  fact  in  mind,  no  one  can  deny  the  value  of  the  contribution  from  sport  to  the  general 
result. 

Thirdly,  if  the  public-school  training  in  sport  leads  to  anything,  it  leads  to  cooperation 
and  tenacity,  and  the  inculcation  of  these  qualities  in  schoolboys  is  among  the  most 
valuable  of  its  results.  But  emphasis  upon  "  playing  the  game"  may  also  lead  to  tradi- 
tionalism and  a  certain  inability  to  adapt  oneself  to  new  conditions. 

Finally,  the  tradition  of  sportsmanship  that  the  English  public  schools  have  built  up 
during  the  last  century  and  a  quarter  not  only  dominates  the  games  of  the  schools 
themselves  and  their  graduates  in  whatever  walk  of  life,  but  also  shapes  the  course  of 
amateur  sport  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  is  as  much  a  heritage  of  American  sport  as 
the  English  language  and  the  English  Common  Law  are  other  heritages  of  our  national 
life. 
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Secondary  and  AroED  Schools 

THE  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education,  England,  1924,  provide  that  one  of 
the  bases  for  recognition  as  a  secondary  school  is  management.  To  be  so  recog- 
nized, the  school  must  be  governed  either  by  a  local  education  authority  or  its 
committee  or  by  a  body  that  contains  "either  (a)  a  majority  of  representative  Gov- 
ernors or  (&)  a  number  of  Governors  (being  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  total  number 
of  Governors)  appointed  by  the  Local  Authority  for  Higher  Education  for  the  area  in 
which  the  School  is  situated,"  with  certain  alternatives  and  provisos.  Schools  so  man- 
aged that  comply  with  other  standards  and  regulations  of  the  Board  may  receive  grants 
from  public  funds  on  a  per-pupil  basis  in  aid  of  their  educational  activities.  With  such 
schools  it  is  convenient  to  group  unaided  public  schools  in  which  day  boys  predominate. 
Thus  it  will  be  perceived  that  whereas  the  preceding  chapter  dealt  with  educational 
institutions  that  are  by  popular  as  well  as  technical  acceptance  "public  schools,"  the 
present  chapter  deals  with  (1)  municipal  secondary  schools,  governed  wholly  by  local 
education  authorities,  (2)  schools  that  are  technically  "secondary"  schools  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Regulations  of  the  Board  but  are  regarded  as  public  schools  by  the  general 
public,  and  (3)  public  schools  in  the  popular  sense  in  which  day  boys  outnumber  the 
boarders.  Whatever  violence  such  a  grouping  may  work  upon  school  pride,  it  is  justi- 
fied for  the  present  purpose  by  its  convenience  and  by  popular  regard. 
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It  follows  that  the  present  discussion  does  not  concern,  except  by  implication  or  com- 
parison, such  public  schools  as  Eastbourne,  Marlborough,  and  Oundle,  and  that  it  does 
concern  such  admittedly  secondary  schools  as  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  School  and  the 
Richmond  County  Secondary  School.  Furthermore,  it  will  include,  arbitrarily  from  some 
points  of  view,  schools  of  the  type  represented  by  the  Haberdashers'  Aske's  Hampstead 
School  and  Owen's  School,  Islington,  which  are  day  schools  with  foundations  administered 
under  the  Charitable  Trust  Acts.  Similarly,  it  embraces  such  educational  institutions 
as  the  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  Charterhouse  Square,  which  is  "mainly  a  day  school," 
the  Birkenhead  School  with  326  pupils  in  1925,  of  whom  about  forty  were  boarders,  and 
the  Worcester  Royal  Grammar  School,  with  a  registration  of  450  boys,  of  whom  seventy- 
two  live  in  boarding  houses.^  Inasmuch  as  inaccuracies  of  information  and  classification 
are  inevitable,  the  truth  of  the  sketch  must  depend  upon  its  general  outlines  rather  than 
upon  fidelity  to  items  of  detail. 

I.  The  Aims  of  Secondary  and  Other  Aided  and  Day  Schools 

Although  the  number  of  aided  and  other  day  schools  far  exceeds  that  of  public  schools, 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  their  auns,  and  especially  their  aims  with  regard  to  sport, 
differ  materially.  In  preceding  pages  it  has  been  shown  that  the  public  school  is  the  most 
important  single  factor  in  the  formation  of  the  British  sports  tradition.  To  secure  for 
boys  of  a  different  group  as  many  as  possible  of  the  advantages  that  the  public-school 
tradition  offers  in  training  the  habits  and  powers  of  youth  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the 
aims  of  the  schools  that  are  now  under  consideration.  It  has  already  been  indicated 
that  as  regards  games  and  school  activities  this  aim  may  lead  to  what  some  regard  as  an 
imitation  of  public-school  life,  usages,  and  loyalties,  or  from  a  slightly  different  point  of 
view,  an  independent  attempt  to  approximate  their  standards.  The  problem  as  stated  by 
many  schoolmasters  is  frankly  this :  Given  schoolboys  whose  financial  resources  make 
it  imperative  for  them  to  live  at  home,  school  buildings  with  little  or  no  architectural 
provision  for  the  influence  of  a  common  life  with  other  boys  and  masters  to  exert  itself, 
and  school  incomes,  whether  from  endowment,  grants,  or  tuition  fees,  or  from  a  com- 
bination of  these  sources,  that  necessitate  constant  vigilance  and  the  strictest  economy, 
—  these  conditions  being  given,  to  offer  to  boys  whom  they  affect  the  education  that 
will  fit  them  for  the  sort  of  life  they  will  enter  on  leaving  school  and  that  is  consonant 
with  the  traditions  of  England.  Even  from  this  general  statement,  it  will  be  readily  com- 
prehended that  the  difficulties  of  the  problem  are  most  acute,  if  only  because  they  in- 
volve the  beginnings  of  popular  education  upon  an  individual  basis. 


1  These  and  similar  statistics  are  taken  from  The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1925,  for  which  "  information  dealing  with  the  Schools 
is  obtained  from  the  original  sources,  and  is  in  each  year  revised  and  brought  up  to  date." 
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II.  Sports  in  their  Relation  to  Popular  Education 

The  place  of  sport  in  the  British  scheme  of  popular  education  is  not  so  long-established 
as  it  is  in  the  British  public  schools,  mainly  because  popular  education  in  England  is  a 
growth  of  less  than  half  a  century,  but  it  is  no  less  important  and  perhaps  no  less  em- 
phatic, if  the  facilities  that  exist  are  taken  into  consideration.  The  reason  for  emphasiz- 
ing it  is  the  conviction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  particular  type 
of  education  that  sport  is  a  means  of  teaching  the  schoolboy  to  live  in  a  better  relation 
to  his  schoolmates  and  his  masters,  of  preparing  him  for  later  duties  as  a  member  of 
society,  and  of  giving  him  a  grounding  in  outdoor  recreation  that  will  stand  him  in  good 
stead  later  in  his  life  by  providing  him  with  a  knowledge  of  games  and  a  healthy  taste 
for  them  that  will  both  lead  and  enable  him  to  keep  himself  fit,  no  matter  what  walk  of 
life  he  may  enter. 

To  an  American  who  is  conversant  with  theories  of  education,  such  a  statement  may 
appear  trite  and  barren.  As  theory  it  may  be  so  regarded.  But  when  these  theoretical 
tenets  are  forced  to  take  tangible  form  in  a  practice  that  is  conditioned  partly  by  edu- 
cational ideals  that  present  many  contrasts  with  those  of  the  United  States,  partly  by 
a  strength  of  conviction  that  brooks  little  slacking  or  evasion  in  execution  because  of 
poverty,  and  partly  by  a  systematic  practical  inspection  by  representatives  of  a  higher 
authority  from  which  financial  aid  depends  in  a  measure  upon  performance,  they  take 
on  a  new  aspect.  With  regard  to  the  place  and  function  of  games  in  secondary  education, 
it  would  seem  as  if  the  Englishman,  rather  than  advancing  the  bounds  of  theory  as  a  guide 
to  practice,  adjusted  his  theory  to  the  practical  conditions  of  school  life,  mitil  a  suffi- 
ciently large  number  of  cases  have  been  established  to  warrant  indulgence  in  theorizing. 
In  England,  the  theory  of  the  relation  of  games  and  sports  to  the  whole  scheme  of  edu- 
cation has  lagged  far  behind  the  actual  performance.  The  object  of  encouraging  games 
and  sports  in  municipal  secondary  and  aided  schools  bears  to  the  general  purposes  of  the 
education  that  such  schools  provide  much  the  same  relation  as  obtains  in  the  field  of 
the  public  schools,  and  the  fundamental  differences  that  lie  between  the  day  schools  and 
the  public  schools  may  be  regarded  as  arising  mainly  in  differences  of  clientele,  masters, 
and  residence  of  pupils. 

A.  Clientele 

The  clientele  of  all  schools  of  course  differs  widely  over  England  as  a  whole,  not 
only  as  conditioned  by  the  financial  resources  of  parents  and  therefore  of  schoolboys,  but 
also  as  it  conditions  attendance.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  between  the  English  parent  who  can 
pay  a  school  entrance  fee  of  £21  and  an  annual  charge  of  £230  or  £216  for  board  and 
tuition  and  the  father  who  can  with  difficulty  meet  an  annual  tuition  fee  of  £15  to  £18 
while  his  boy  lives  at  home."  In  present-day  England  the  first  parent  must  be  regarded 
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as  wealthy  or  prosperous  and  of  a  certain  social  position,  and  the  second  as  accustomed 
to  a  different  scale  of  living  from  the  first.  Again,  a  man  whose  son  can  receive  secondary- 
education  only  on  condition  that  the  state  make  the  parent  an  allowance  or  the  boy  win 
school  or  county  aid,  would  seem  probably  to  belong  to  still  a  third  environment  from  the 
other  two.  The  first  father  will  enter  his  son  at  one  of  the  more  expensive  public  schools 
such  as  were  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  second  will  perhaps  send  his  boy  to  a 
local  school,  nominally  a  public  school,  but  in  popular  estimation  less  true  to  the  type 
than  it  would  be  if  day  boys  did  not  predominate.  The  third  parent  will  content  himself 
with  the  municipal  secondary  school,  but  in  the  assurance  that  his  son  will  receive  there  an 
education  the  quality  of  which  may  enable  him,  with  application  and  natural  endow- 
ment, to  win  his  own  way  to  and  through  a  university,  whether  of  the  civic  or  the  older 
type.  More  important  still  for  present  purposes,  any  and  all  of  these  three  hypothetical 
parents  have  the  assurance  that  their  sons,  in  whatever  schools  they  may  be,  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  sports  and  games  and  of  receiving  therefrom  whatever 
benefits  the  school  authorities  can  confer.  Strange  as  such  an  attitude  toward  sport  may 
appear  to  some  American  parents,  the  facts  and  conditions  that  lie  behind  it  may  pos- 
sess importance  for  an  English  father. 

Whatever  the  differences  between  boys  at  the  public  schools  of  the  preceding  chapter 
and  those  at  day  and  aided  schools,  these  differences  appear  to  be  conditioned  by  their 
origins  and  not  by  the  classroom  instruction  of  the  schools.  The  dress  of  schoolboys, 
due  allowance  being  made  for  required  uniformity,  their  speech,  which  often  bewrays 
the  geographical  provenience,  especially  outside  the  classroom,  their  bearing  and  man- 
ners, and  the  sum  total  of  the  impression  that  they  make,  vary  from  school  to  school. 
If  the  existence  of  a  public-school  type  of  schoolboy  be  admitted,  there  seems  to  be  little 
uniformity  among  day  boys  except  that  which  arises  from  regulations  affecting  dress. 
In  an  endowed  day  school  no  less  than  in  county  secondary  schools  the  variations  in 
characteristics  of  schoolboys  may  become  at  once  apparent.  Perhaps  this  is  only  another 
way  of  saying  that  boys  of  the  day  and  secondary  schools  come  from  a  great  variety  of 
home  environments  and  are  subject  to  none  of  the  influences  that  make  for  imiformity 
in  school  boarding  houses  and  hostels.  But  take  boys  from  public  schools  and  boys  from 
schools  of  the  two  other  types  on  the  playing  fields,  and,  except  for  their  shouts,  an  ob- 
server might  experience  some  difficulty  in  deciding  from  which  type  of  school  they  came. 
Here  again  may  be  implied  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  emphasis  that  is  placed  upon 
games  in  every  type  of  English  school. 

B.  Masters 

So  far  as  being  "keen  on  sports"  is  concerned,  masters  in  day  schools  of  whatever 
type  differ  in  no  way  from  masters  in  other  schools.  Indeed,  the  difficulties  that  day 
schools  experience  in  providing  games  for  their  boys  seem  to  challenge  and  stimulate 
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the  enthusiasm  of  their  masters  for  games.  For  the  most  part  these  are  university  men. 
At  the  pubhc  schools  in  which  day  boys  predominate  and  at  the  endowed  day  schools, 
it  seems  to  be  generally  the  fact  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  supply  most  of  the  masters, 
with  a  sprinkling  from  the  University  of  London,  Durham,  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  a  few  other  universities  in  about  that  order  as  regards  numbers.  Many  of  the  masters 
are  old  public-school  boys.  At  the  secondary  schools,  the  proportion  of  masters  holding 
Oxford  or  Cambridge  degrees  tends  to  be  much  smaller ;  indeed,  it  is  said  that  graduates 
of  the  older  universities  do  not  as  a  rule  enter  municipal-school  teaching  except  from 
motives  of  social  service  or  public  obligation,  although  the  situation  is  changing  some- 
what in  this  respect.  With  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  proportion  of  graduates  of  the 
older  universities,  there  has  been  conversely  in  the  past  an  apparent  increase  in  the 
number  of  graduates  of  the  newer.  It  might  be  supposed  that  in  such  circumstances 
interest  in  school  sports  and  games  would  flag.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  per- 
haps partly  because  individual  graduates  of  the  newer  universities  are  keen  on  games, 
partly  because  a  great  number  of  headmasters  of  both  endowed  day  and  secondary 
schools  are  graduates  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  the  tradition  of  sport  and  its  bene- 
fits is  likely  to  appear  to  such  men  an  important  matter. 

The  master  at  an  endowed  day  or  a  municipal  school  who  concerns  himself  with  sport 
for  his  boys,  makes  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  effort  that  must  often  prove  burdensome.  So 
far  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  not  the  practice  to  abate  the  teaching  appointments  of  a 
games  master,  and  the  result  is  that  whatever  time  an  old  football  player  or  cricketer  can 
give  to  teaching  his  boys  the  rudiments  of  games  and  developing  teams  counts  really 
as  voluntary  extra  duty,  for  which  there  is  no  added  compensation.  After  a  long  day  of 
classroom  instruction,  it  takes  more  than  a  passing  interest  to  bring  a  master  out  to  a 
playing  field,  especially  when,  as  seems  frequently  to  happen,  the  master  lives  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  school  and  the  playing  fields  lie  at  what  Americans  would  regard 
as  a  seriously  inconvenient  distance  from  his  house.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not 
surprising  to  come  upon  evidences  of  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  some  games  masters  that 
they  are  overworked  and  that  their  colleagues,  who  lack  their  interest  and  activity  in 
school  sports,  enjoy  an  advantage  and  a  leisure  that  they  do  not  earn.  Yet  there  are  com- 
pensations for  the  hard-pressed  games  master  that  his  non-athletic  colleagues  do  not 
know — closeness  of  contact  with  schoolboys,  opportunities  for  developing  character,  the 
chance,  as  one  official  put  it,  to  "do  something  for  England,"  that  may  be  their  own 
reward."  A  boy,"  said  a  master  who  concerned  himself  with  football  and  cricket  as  well 
as  supervising  a  " house "  at  a  day  school,  —  "a  boy  with  a  book  before  him  is  not  a  real 
boy."  With  that  realization  most  schoolmasters  are  not  unwilling  to  devote  more  time 
than  they  can  conveniently  spare  to  games  and  sports,  especially  if  as  schoolboys  or 
undergraduates  they  themselves  have  been  athletes. 
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C.  School  Loyalty  as  a  Part  of  the  Educational  Process 

One  of  the  greatest  problems  of  the  headmaster  and  his  assistant  masters  at  an  en- 
dowed day  or  a  secondary  school  is  the  development  of  school  loyalty.  In  a  residential 
public  school,  even  the  newest,  allegiance  to  forms  or  boarding  houses  is  automatically 
stimulated  to  a  degree  that  renders  its  crystallization  into  loyalty  to  the  school  a  rela- 
tively easy  matter.  With  a  school  of  either  of  the  other  two  types  the  case  is  vastly 
different.  The  boys  live  at  home,  perhaps  in  scattered  districts,  subject  to  home  influ- 
ences and  distractions  which  often  operate  to  diminish  a  corporate  spirit  in  the  school. 
The  day  boy  leaves  his  home  at  perhaps  a  quarter  to  eight  or  even  earlier  in  the  morn- 
ing, walks  or  travels  by  tramway  or  underground  railway  to  the  school,  attends  his 
classes  until  the  lunch  hour,  eats  a  lunch  that  he  brings  with  him  or  buys  at  the  school 
lunch  room,  plays  for  perhaps  half  an  hour,  and  returns  to  classes  until  four  or  five  in 
the  afternoon,  gets  home  in  time  for  the  evening  meal,  does  his  "prep "  in  the  evening, 
and  goes  to  bed  in  time  to  get  a  night's  rest  before  beginning  the  next  day's  round.  On 
Saturday  he  may  have  a  whole  holiday,  or  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  half  holidays. 
With  requirements  of  local  and  higher  educational  authorities  conditioning  the  amount 
of  money  that  the  school  will  receive  in  aid,  it  is  not  easy  for  masters  to  find  the  time 
to  introduce  into  a  crowded  time-table  activities  and  competitions  that  will  arouse  school 
or  other  loyalties  and  still  not  distract  the  boy  from  his  academic  work.  Yet  all  head- 
masters and  assistant  masters  know  that  this  must  be  done,  not  alone  for  the  sake  of  the 
school,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  boy  and  his  life  after  leaving  school,  whether  for  a  uni- 
versity or  for  business  or  trade.  They  know,  furthermore,  the  gregarious  instincts  of 
schoolboys, —  that  they  will  form  groups  or  cliques  or  gangs  anyway,  at  school  or  away, 
and  they  realize  that  it  is  better  that  a  boy  should  be  loyal  to  a  group  that  has  possibili- 
ties in  the  way  of  developing  his  loyalty  to  some  good  end  than  left  to  make  associations 
of  a  different  sort,  especially  in  large  centres  of  population.  To  forming  such  group 
loyalty  schoolmasters  realize  that  the  best  means  is  competition,  such  as  school  prizes, 
scholarships,  and  exhibitions  have  long  provided  in  England.  With  all  these  facts  in 
mind,  and  with  perhaps  a  knowledge  or  a  recollection  of  the  situation  at  the  larger 
public  schools,  the  masters  at  day  and  secondary  schools  have  adapted  for  their  own 
ends  some  of  the  usages  of  these  public  schools.  The  result  is  the  "house  system." 

III.  The  "House  System" 

The  "house  system"  is  a  plan  under  which  boys  in  a  school  are  organized  in  groups, 
each  under  one  or  more  assistant  masters,  for  purposes  of  games  and  sport,  other  school 
activities,  and  general  supervision,  usually  including  academic  standing.  As  the  Univer- 
sity College  School,  London,  puts  the  matter,  "Each  boy  is  assigned  to  one  of  the  Mas- 
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ters  as  a  House  Master  and,  as  a  rule,  remains  under  his  care  during  the  whole  time  he  is 
at  the  School.  The  House  Master  is  expected  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  boys  assigned 
to  him,  to  encourage  them  to  come  to  him  in  cases  of  difficulty,  and  to  advise  the  Head 
Master  and  the  Parents  should  occasion  arise.  Parents'  wishes  in  the  selection  of  a 
House  Master  will  be  complied  with,  provided  the  Master  has  vacancies  on  his  list." 
At  the  Highgate  School,  Middlesex,  "day  boys  are  grouped,  for  purposes  of  games  and 
general  supervision,  into  six  Houses,  each  under  a  separate  House  Tutor.  The  basis  of 
this  grouping  is  a  geographical  one  according  to  the  position  of  a  boy's  home." 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  the  "house  system "  as  a  foundation  for  school  activities 
and  discipline,  as  a  means  of  masters  coming  into  closer  contact  with  their  boys,  and 
as  the  very  cornerstone  of  school  loyalty,  it  will  be  well  to  examine  in  some  detail  the 
system  as  it  exists  at  four  schools  of  different  sorts. 

A.  King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  S.W.  19 

A  public  school,  founded  in  1829 ;  removed  from  the  Strand  to  Wimbledon  Common, 
1897.  Registration,  530,  of  which  the  great  majority  are  day  boys.  Fees :  tuition, 
£13  a  term ;  boarding,  £30  a  term. 

"The  Upper  and  Middle  School  are  divided  into  Houses  presided  over  by  a  House- 
Tutor.  The  basis  of  these  is  geographical,  as  the  names  (Wimbledon,  East,  West,  and 
Boarders)  show ;  but  the  Head  Master  has  power  to  disregard  this  basis  whenever  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  equalize  the  numerical  relations  of  the  Houses.  These  Houses 
compete  for  Challenge  Cups  or  Shields  at  Cricket,  [Rugby]  Football,  Hobbies,  Athletic 
Sports,  and  Swimming :  they  each  have  a  platoon  in  the  O.  T.  C.  and  compete  for  the 
Challenge  Cups  given  for  Shooting  and  Drill,  also  for  the  Cock  House  Cup.  The  Prefects 
and  House-Prefects  are  chosen  from  the  Houses  in  as  even  a  proportion  as  possible ; 
and  to  each  house  is  assigned  a  House  Room,  which  is  open  only  to  the  House  during 
out-of -school  hours  and  in  which  all  House  Meetings  are  held.  As  soon  as  a  boy  has  been 
attached  to  a  House  it  is  hoped  that  Parents  will  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  enter- 
ing into  personal  relations  with  the  House-Tutor,  whose  influence  is  thus  aided  and 
strengthened.  The  House  system  is  intended  to  provide  another  opportunity  for  the 
development  of  initiative,  responsibility,  and  the  competitive  spirit  so  far  as  it  is  healthy. 
It  also  ensures  that  each  boy  has  at  least  one  Master  who  takes  a  special  interest  in  his 
progress  in  and  out  of  School."  (From  the  School  Prospectus,  p.  11.) 

B.  Liverpool  Collegiate  School 

A  city  and  grant-aided  secondary  school  in  the  heart  of  Liverpool,  established  in 
1840  as  a  part  of  Liverpool  College,  and  transferred  to  the  city  in  1907.  Registra- 
tion, 900. 

This  day  school  is  divided  into  ten  houses,  of  which  eight,  with  members  from  the 
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upper  forms,  are  in  charge  of  individual  masters,  and  two,  with  members  from  the  I 
and  II  Forms,  are  under  various  form  masters.  Membership  in  a  house  will  run  as  high 
as  125  boys.  The  houses  are  named  after  military  or  naval  heroes :  Gordon,  Grenville, 
Hawke,  Nelson,  Rodney,  Sidney,  Wellington,  and  Wolfe,  Raleigh,  and  Drake.  Each 
has  its  color.  There  are  junior  and  senior  house  teams  in  association  football,  and  house 
track  meets  and  boxing  and  gymnastic  competitions.  For  each  house  there  is  a  house 
captain  and  a  house  prefect,  and  a  representative  on  the  school  sports  committee. 

C.  Owen's  School,  Islington 
An  endowed  State-aided  day  school  in  the  midst  of  London,  founded  in  1613,  and 
governed  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Brewers,  together  with  representative 
governors.  Fees :  for  boys  living  in  London  or  Middlesex,  £18  a  year ;  for  others, 
£33.  Registration,  about  440. 

The  purpose  of  the  "house  system,"  which  came  into  being  in  1912,  is  to  produce 
school  loyalty  through  house  loyalty.  The  six  houses  are  named  after  historical  celebrities 
connected  with  the  school  history:  Cloudesley,  Colebrooke,  Compton,  Hermitage, 
Lonsdale,  and  Myddleton.  Each  house  contains  about  seventy-five  boys.  There  are  no 
house  masters  in  the  sense  that  one  man  is  held  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  a  house. 
Three  or  four  masters  are  assigned  to  each  house  on  the  same  footing,  and  the  responsi- 
bilities devolve  upon  the  house  captain,  an  older  boy. 

The  assignment  of  boys  to  houses  was  originally  based  upon  games,  and  this  basis  is 
still  used.  At  first  it  was  the  aim  to  give  each  house  three  good  association  football  play- 
ers, three  boys  with  ability  in  track  and  field  sports,  and  three  good  cricketers,  and  to 
this  end  boys  were  originally  assigned  to  houses  by  the  headmaster.  The  assignment  of 
newcomers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  games  master,  H.  G.  Dixon,  Esq.,  M.A.  (Cantab.),  who 
endeavors  to  keep  the  six  houses  evenly  matched  in  sports ;  but  the  element  of  age  also 
enters  into  assignments,  and  brother  follows  brother,  cousins  cousin.  Except  for  these 
factors  new  boys  are  allotted  to  houses  on  the  basis  of  dealing  registration  cards,  and 
once  assignments  are  posted,  boys  are  not  reshuffled. 

If  the  "house  system"  be  regarded  as  dividing  the  school  vertically  into  six  divisions, 
the  school  may  be  looked  upon  as  divided  horizontally  for  sports  into  four  classes  based 
upon  age.  In  the  first  class  are  boys  sixteen  years  of  age  and  over,  in  the  second,  boys 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen,  in  the  third  class  from  twelve  to  fourteen,  and  in  the  fourth, 
boys  below  twelve.  Thus  each  house  is  sorted  on  the  basis  of  age  into  foiu-  classes,  and 
various  competitions  are  scheduled  in  accordance  with  the  ages  and  capabilities  of  the 
boys. 

Owen's  School  has  for  some  years  carried  on  one  of  the  most  successful  programs  of 
intra-mural  games  and  sports  in  England,  and  its  system  and  methods  have  been 
watched  with  interest  by  English  schoolmasters.  So  widespread  has  been  the  attention 
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and  so  unusual  has  been  the  school's  success  in  overcoming  many  of  the  most  serious 
obstacles  which  attend  the  organization  and  administration  of  games  at  a  school  situated 
in  a  populous  section,  that  more  emphasis  is  placed  upon  it  in  these  and  following  pages 
than  might  at  first  glance  seem  to  be  justified. 

D.  Westminster  City  School,  Palace  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1 

An  endowed  day  school  founded  in  1633  and  aided  by  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  London  County  Council.  Registration,  650. 

The  school  is  divided  into  seven  forms  and  eight  houses.  Each  house  is  named  after  a 
worthy  intimately  connected  with  the  history  of  the  school :  Dacre,  Lord  Mayor's,  King 
Charles,  St.  Margaret's,  Palmer,  Emery  Hill,  Dean's,  and  Waterlow.  One,  two,  or 
tliree,  generally  two,  masters  are  in  charge  of  each  house,  and  the  house  prefects  number 
from  four  to  seven.  Assignments  to  houses  are  made  on  a  geographical  basis,  according 
to  the  location  of  the  boys'  homes.  Each  house  has  its  color,  caps,  and  teams.  House 
prefects  are  chosen  by  the  house  masters,  school  prefects  by  the  assistant  masters  of 
the  school  and  the  headmaster.  The  masters  in  charge  of  houses  make  it  a  point  to  know 
the  boys  under  their  care.  House  loyalties  are  fairly  strong. 

E.  The  Value  of  the  "House  System" 

It  will  be  readily  appreciated  that  the  "house  system"  is  the  basis  for  practically  all 
the  intra-mural  games  and  contests  that  take  place  in  a  day  school,  that  it  is  useful  in 
developing  school  and  other  loyalties,  and  that  it  provides  an  important  groundwork  of 
interests  and  individual  contacts  whereby  masters  come  to  know  their  boys  personally 
and  the  boys'  parents  in  some  instances  almost  as  well.  It  is  of  value  not  only  in  day 
schools  but  also,  and  especially,  in  boarding  schools  where  day  boys  outnumber  the 
boarders,  and  even  in  public  schools  in  which  boarders  predominate,  inasmuch  as  it  pro- 
vides day  boys,  who  otherwise  might  miss  some  of  the  advantages  of  school  life,  with  a 
centre  for  their  interests  and  allegiance.  Houses  are  generally  too  large  to  be  merely 
cliques,  and  the  system  of  house  prefects,  as  well  as  other  non-athletic  activities  con- 
ducted within  houses  and  for  the  benefit  of  their  members,  are  important  steps  in  the 
complete  rounding  out  of  a  day  boy's  school  life. 


IV.  The  Games  and  Sports  of  the  Day  Boy 

The  hst  of  sports  and  games  in  which  day  boys  take  part  in  the  two  types  of  schools 
under  discussion  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  lists  at  public  schools  except  in 
extent.  The  games  may  be  conveniently  set  forth  under  two  headings,  inter-school 
contests  and  intra-mural  contests. 
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A,  Inter-School  Contests 

The  principal  games  for  inter-school  contests  are  football  in  the  autumn  and  winter 
and  cricket  in  the  spring  and  summer.  A  few  schools  in  which  day  boys  constitute  the 
majority  of  the  attendance  like,  for  instance,  Birkenhead  School,  King's  School,  Chester, 
and  St.  Paul's,  also  row,  and  some  hold  inter-school  track  and  running  meets.  Usually 
the  school  is  a  member  of  a  football  or  cricket  league,  like  the  contestants  for  the  Liver- 
pool and  District  Secondary  Schools  Football  Shield,  which  involves  some  fourteen 
schools  from  Chester  to  Southport,  or  the  North  London  Secondary  School  League,  of 
twelve  schools.  A  school  will  support  from  one  to  three,  or  even  more,  Rugby  fifteens, 
association  elevens,  and  cricket  elevens  for  inter-school  contests.  To  an  American  the 
fixture  lists  seem  at  times  unusually  heavy.  Their  general  character  may  best  be  indi- 
cated by  reprinting  and  digesting  a  few : 


1.  Football 


Representative  Inter-School  Fixture  Lists 

LIVERPOOL  collegiate  SCHOOL,  1925-26 

football  fixtures 


association 


Oct.    10. 

24. 

28. 

31. 

Nov.    4. 

7. 

11. 

14. 

21. 
Dec.     2. 


First  Eleven 
Sept.  26.     Old  Boys  (home) 
30.     Wallasey  (home) 

Manchester  Grammar  School  (away) 
Ormskirk  Grammar  School  (away) 
Holt  (away) 
43rd  B.  B.  (home) 
Birkenhead  Institute  (away) 
Liverpool  Institute  (home) 
Wallasey  (away) 

Manchester  Grammar  School  (home) 
Ormskirk  Grammar  School  (home) 
St.  Edward's  School  (away) 
9.     St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  (home) 
Jan.    16.     43rd  B.  B.  (away) 

27.     St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  (away) 
Feb.     3.     First  Road  Junior  School 

6.     St.  Edward's  School  (home) 
10.     Oulton  School  (home) 
20.     Liverpool  Institute  (away) 
27.     Waterloo  Secondary  School  (away) 
Mar.    3.     Birkenhead  Institute  (home) 
10.     Alsop  School  (home) 
13.     18th  B.  B.  (home) 
17.     Bootle  School  (away) 
20.     18th  B.  B.  (away) 
24.     Oulton  School  (away) 
27.     Waterloo  Secondary  School  (home) 


Second  Eleven 


Birkenhead  Institute  (home) 
Liverpool  Institute  (away) 
Quarry  Bank  (away) 


St.  Edward's  School  (home) 

St.  Francis  Xavier's  School  (away) 

Quarry  Bank  (home) 

St.  Edward's  School  (away) 
Oulton  School  (away) 
Liverpool  Institute  (home) 

Birkenhead  Institute  (away) 
Alsop  School  (away) 

Bootle  School  (home) 

Oulton  School  (home) 
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First  Fifteen 

Sept. 

,26. 

Liverpool  Extra  (away) 

Oct. 

S. 

Sefton  (away) 

7. 

Woodlands  (home) 

10. 

Old  Boys  (home) 

14. 

The  Hostel  (away) 

21. 

Widnes  School  (away) 

24. 

Caldy  Grange  (home) 

31. 

Hightown  A  (away) 

Nov. 

,    4. 

Oldershaw  (away) 

11. 

The  Hostel  (away) 

14. 

Southport  B  (home) 

21. 

Sefton  (home) 

28. 

Hightown  A  (home) 

Dec. 

5. 

Old  Boys  (home) 

9. 

The  Hostel  (home) 

12. 

Liverpool  Extra  (home) 

16. 

The  Masters  (home) 

Jan. 

16. 

Caldy  Second  (home) 

23. 

Caldy  Bantams  (home) 

27. 

The  Hostel  (away) 

Feb. 

3. 

Oldershaw  (home) 

6. 

Sefton  (home) 

13. 

Southport  (away) 

17. 

The  Hostel  (home) 

24. 

Woodlands  (away) 

Mar 

.    3. 

The  Hostel  (home) 

6. 

Liverpool  Extra  (home) 

13. 

Hoylake  (away) 

20. 

Hoylake  (home) 

31. 

Widnes  School  (home) 

RUGBY 

Second  Fifteen 
Old  Boys  (home) 

Woodlands  (away) 


Widnes  School  (home) 


Oldershaw  (home) 

M.  T.  S.  Bantams  (home) 


Old  Boys  (away) 


Caldy  Bantams  (away) 


Oldershaw  (away) 


M.  T.  S.  Bantams  (away) 
Woodlands  (home) 


Caldy  School  Second  (away) 
Widnes  School  (away) 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


OWEN'S  SCHOOL.  ISLINGTON 
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4.  Latymer  Upper  School  (away) 

11.  Hackney  Downs  School  (away) 

18.  Tollington  School  ^  (home) 

25.  Tottenham  Grammar  School  (away) 

1.  Tottenham  County  School^  (home) 

8.  Stationers'  School^  (away) 

15.  Enfield  Grammar  School"  (home) 

22.  William  Ellis  SchooF  (away) 

27.  St.  Aloysius  School  ^  (home) 

6.  Old  Boys  (home) 

13,  Tollington  SchooP  (away) 


First  Eleven 

Jan. 

17. 

24. 

31. 

y)           Feb. 

7. 

0 

14. 

21. 

28. 

Mar. 

7. 

31. 

Hackney  Downs  School  (home) 
Latymer  School  (home) 
Tottenham  County  School  (away) 
Enfield  Grammar  School  (away) 
Stationers'  School  (home) 
William  Ellis  School  (home) 
Alexandra  Park  Third  Eleven  (away) 
Old  Boys'  Second  Eleven  (home) 
The  Rest  of  the  North  London  Second- 
ary Schools  League 


It  should  be  noted  that  in  addition  to  the  twenty  games  of  the  first  eleven,  the  second 

2  North  London  Secondary  Schools  League  Match. 
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eleven  played  nineteen  matches,  with  a  number  of  league  matches  equal  and  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  first  eleven,  and  a  third  eleven  played  thirteen  matches,  while  a 
fourth  played  one  match,  a  total  of  fifty-three  school  matches  in  association  football. 
The  following  summary  will  indicate  the  length  and  weight  of  the  association  football 
season  at  the  Westminster  City  School,  which  lasted  from  September  19,  1925,  to 
March  20,  1926 : 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  SCHOOL 
ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL  FIXTURE  LIST,  1925-26 

E 
First  Eleven 
Second  Eleven 
Third  Eleven 
Fourth  Eleven 
Fifth  Eleven 
Totals 

2.  Cricket 

The  other  principal  game  for  inter-school  competition  is  cricket,  which  every  school 
plays.  Although  the  school  cricket  season  is  shorter  than  the  football  season,  individual 
matches  are  as  a  rule  longer,  some  consuming  a  whole  day.  Summaries  of  two  fixture 
lists  will  indicate  their  chief  characteristics : 


Matchei 

»       Away  Matches 

Total 

13 

11 

24 

14 

10 

24 

7 

10 

17 

9 

6 

15 

3 

46 

1 

38 

4 
84 

OWEN'S  SCHOOL  CRICKET  FIXTURES 

MAY  9-JULY  4,  1925 

Away  Matches 

Home  Matches 

Totals 

First  Eleven 

5 

5 

10 

Second  Eleven 

4 

4 

8 

Third  Eleven 

4 

4 

8 

Totals 

13 

13 

26 

WESTMINSTER  CITY  SCHOOL  CRICKET  FIXTURES,  1925 

Away  Matches 

Home  Matches 

Totals 

First  Eleven 

13 

2 

15 

Second  Eleven 

3 

5 

8 

Third  Eleven 

9 

0 

9 

Fourth  Eleven 

4 

4 

8 

Totals 

29 

11 

40 

The  cricket  fixture  lists  of  a  number  of  schools  tend  to  follow  closely  the  football 
schedules  as  regards  the  schools  played.  In  cricket  there  is  discernible  a  rather  more 
marked  tendency  toward  matches  with  private  independent  elevens,  which,  organized 
as  amateur  clubs  and  often  captained  by  old  public-school  boys,  present  a  suitable  means 
of  obtaining  variety  in  schedules. 
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B.  Intra-Mural  Matches 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  the  basis  for  intra-mural  sports  in  most  schools 
where  day  boys  are  in  the  majority  is  the  "house  system,"  and  the  actuating  force  in 
all  such  contests  is  inter-house  competition.  Besides  the  non-athletic  activities,  such  as 
chess,  debating,  dramatics,  and  the  affairs  of  literary  societies  and  school,  form,  and 
house  publications,  into  most  of  which  house  loyalty  infuses  the  competitive  motive, 
the  athletic  activities  based  upon  the  "house  system"  include  football,  both  association 
and  Rugby,  cricket,  badminton,  boxing,  track  and  field  sports,  cross-country  running, 
swimming,  fives,  and  occasionally  rowing,  each,  of  course,  in  its  season.  Moreover,  the 
instruction  in  physical  training  is  often,  perhaps  usually,  so  planned  and  given  as  to 
encourage  competitions  between  houses  in  various  drills  and  exercises,  and  the  presence 
at  most  schools  of  a  unit  of  the  Officers  Training  Corps  or  the  Cadet  Corps  adds  a  fur- 
ther activity  for  contests  in  shooting,  close  order  drill,  and  other  branches  of  military 
training.  Incidentally  it  should  be  noted  that  teams  from  all  types  of  school  are  eligible 
according  to  attainment  to  compete  in  the  Army  rifle  tournaments  held  at  Bisley,  some 
twenty -five  miles  to  the  south  of  London,  annually  in  July. 

Closely  connected  with  intra-mural  sports  stand  two  or  three  matters,  which,  although 
some  of  them  impinge  upon  inter-school  competitions,  are  conveniently  discussed  here : 
the  relative  standing  and  popularity  of  the  two  kinds  of  football,  the  relative  interest  in 
inter-school  and  intra-mural  contests,  and  the  relation  of  school  to  house  teams. 

1.  Association  Football  and  Rugby  Football 

The  question  of  the  relative  standing  and  popularity  of  the  two  forms  of  football 
presents  a  series  of  vexed  questions  that  has  given  rise  to  something  approaching  bitter- 
ness between  devotees  of  the  two  games.  To  at  least  one  American  observer,  it  seems 
to  accord  with  fact  to  say  that  Rugby  football  tends  to  be  the  game  most  involved  in 
the  public-school  tradition  of  sport.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  signs  that  day  aided  and 
secondary  schools  exhibit  a  tendency  toward  the  association  game.  Historical  reasons 
aside,  it  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  association  football  at  present  is  a  more  essentially 
popular  game  than  Rugby. "  Why, "  said  one  old  public-school  boy,  "  of  course  it  is.  What 
can  you  expect  of  a  game  for  which  the  representative  sporting  organization  is  a  limited 
liability  company,  in  which  professional  players,  just  as  in  the  case  of  baseball,  form  the 
mainspring  of  the  game,  and  which  is  commercialized  to  the  limit  ?  "  Even  if  he  stated  the 
case  too  strongly,  the  fact  remains  that  most  masters  in  day  and  municipal  schools  who 
have  had  training  at  public  schools  and  the  older  universities  incline  to  favor  Rugby, 
whereas  in  day  schools  local  tradition  and  home  influence  are  often  exerted  in  behalf  of 
association.  It  follows  somewhat  naturally  that  most  secondary  schools  appear  to  play  the 
more  really  popular  game.  Among  public  schools  in  which  day  boys  predominate  there 
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seems  to  be  a  tendency  toward  Rugby,  as  illustrated  by  the  Birkenhead  School,  the 
Bristol  Grammar  School,  Dulwich  College,  and  Perse  School.  A  list  of  public  schools 
playing  association  football  has  already  been  given.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  some 
schools,  like  Taunton  and  the  Wakefield  Grammar  School,  the  junior  boys  play  associa- 
tion, while  the  senior  boys  play  Rugby.  A  selective  list  of  certain  endowed  schools  where 
there  are  no  boarders  shows  how  the  tendency  favors  the  association  game.  Dates  in 
parentheses  indicate  the  year  of  foundation. 

FOOTBALL  AT  ENDOWED  SCHOOLS  HAVING  NO  BOARDERS 

Birmingham,  King  Edward's  School  (before  1552),  470  boys,  Rugby. 

Bradford,  Grammar  School  (before  1553),  777  boys,  Rugby. 

Bury,  Grammar  School  (1625),  304  boys,  association. 

Croydon,  Whitgift  Grammar  School  (1596),  340  boys,  Rugby. 

Hampstead,  Haberdashers'  Aske's  School  (1690),  580  boys,  Rugby. 

Hatcham,  Haberdashers'  Aske's  School  (1690),  520  boys,  association. 

Leicester,  Wyggeston  Grammar  School  (1515),  996  boys,  Rugby  for  older  boys,  association 

for  younger. 
Islington,  London,  Owen's  School  (1613),  440  boys,  association. 
London,  Merchant  Taylors'  School  (1561),  500  boys,  Rugby. 

London,  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's  (1571,  amalgamated  1899),  500  boys,  association. 
Manchester,  Grammar  School  (1515),  1100  boys,  association  and  Rugby. 
_jj  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Royal  Grammar  School  (c.  1500),  552  boys,  Rugby. 

Nottingham,  High  School  (1513),  600  boys,  Rugby. 
Oxford,  City  of  Oxford  School  (1878),  374  boys,  association. 
Southampton,  King  Edward  VI  School  (1552),  410  boys,  Rugby. 
Walsall,  Queen  Mary's  Grammar  School  (1554),  over  500  boys,  association. 

Summary:  Total  schools  16 

Rugby  schools  8 

Association  schools  6 

Mixed,  both  games  2 

Since  in  two  schools  in  this  group,  Rugby  is  the  game  of  the  upper  school,  the  infer- 
ence is  possible  from  fact  and  general  observation  that  Rugby  leads  slightly  as  an  inter- 
school  sport  the  country  over,  while  it  is  about  equally  popular  with  association  as  an 
intra-mural  game  at  day  and  public  day  schools.  The  average  of  the  terminal  fees  for 
these  sixteen  schools  is  about  £7  6s.  counting  three  terms  as  a  year.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  in  secondary  schools,  in  which  the  fees  paid  are  a  good  deal  lower,  association  foot- 
ball has  a  much  stronger  hold. 

2.  The  Relative  Interest  in  Inter-School  and  Inter-House  Matches 

An  indication  has  already  been  given  that  masters  and  boys  in  public  schools  do  not 
always  agree  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  inter-school  and  intra-mural  matches.  In  the 
two  kinds  of  school  now  under  consideration,  this  difference  in  opinion  is  not  quite  so 
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marked,  for  in  general  boys  rather  eagerly,  and  masters  sometimes  a  little  regretfully,  in- 
cline to  judge  inter-school  matches  as  the  more  important. 

To  this  generalization,  an  exception  should  be  noted.  In  one  school  in  which  the  oppor- 
tunities for  inter-house  games  are  unusually  well  developed,  both  boys  and  masters  tend 
to  favor  intra-mural  matches  as  against  inter-school.  Moreover,  it  has  been  officially 
recognized  that  the  spirit  throughout  this  school  is  "thoroughly  healthy."  These  facts, 
even  if  they  should  constitute  an  isolated  case,  may  possess  a  great  deal  of  importance, 
especially  since  in  another  instance  in  which  the  school  drew  for  its  boys  upon  a  similar 
class  in  the  same  city  and  the  facilities  for  sport  were  not  remarkable,  exactly  the  oppo- 
site tendency  was  observed. 

3.  The  Relation  between  School  and  House  Teams 

In  many  schools  of  this  group  there  seems  to  be  a  frank  admission  that  school  teams 
are  and  should  be  recruited  from  inter-house  or  inter-form  contests,  and  that  intra- 
mural sports,  however  interesting  they  may  be  for  the  moment,  do  not  furnish  an  end  in 
themselves.  With  due  account  of  the  fact  that  the  "houses"  of  such  schools  are  some- 
what factitious  affair's,  to  which  loyalties  are  of  artfully  stimulated  rather  than  of  natural 
development,  the  opinion  is  not  surprising.  Perhaps  it  is  not  important  or  even  desirable 
that  inter-house  competition  should  reach  a  stage  at  which,  faced  with  the  choice  of 
playing  in  a  school  match  or  a  house  match  at  the  same  hour,  a  boy  would  choose  the 
house  match,  and  once  his  point  of  view  is  accepted,  it  is  only  logical  that  school  teams 
should  be  recruited  from  house  teams.  Indeed,  it  is  asking  too  much  of  schoolboy  na- 
ture to  expect  a  normal  boy  to  prefer  to  represent  a  house  rather  than  a  school.  In  the 
circumstances,  if  inter-house  competition  is  keen,  and  if  it  involves  a  healthy  proportion 
of  the  boys,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  a  day  boy's  school  athletic  career  crowned  with 
more  honor  if  he  works  his  way  upward  through  form  and  house  teams  to  his  school 
colors,  than  if  he  were  content  to  represent  only  his  house,  and  by  his  own  showing  to 
seem  to  deny  that  "The  School  comes  first." 

V.  Accommodations  and  Arrangements  for  Games 

In  considering  the  arrangements  for  games,  a  few  general  statements,  mainly  by  way 
of  contrast  with  what  has  been  said  concerning  similar  factors  at  schools  of  the  first  type, 
will  perhaps  prove  sufficient  to  outline  the  situation  at  schools  of  the  second  group.  After 
that  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  how  sports  are  carried  on  at  Owen's  School,  Isling- 
ton, will  show  a  phase  of  development  that  has  attracted  much  attention  in  England  and 
elsewhere. 

A.  The  General  Situation 

By  and  large,  matters  concerning  fields,  personal  equipment,  coaching,  schedules,  and 
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finance  offer  fewer  contrasts  with  those  of  public  schools  mainly  for  boarders  than  might 
be  anticipated. 

1.  Playing  Fields 

At  a  great  many  day  schools,  the  real  need,  natural  and  unstimulated,  for  athletic 
grounds  and  fields  is  acute.  Most  day  schools,  having  grown  up  in  populous  areas,  have 
found  themselves  possessed  of  very  little  land  nearby  that  could  be  devoted  to  games. 
Accordingly,  in  order  to  accommodate  sports,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  purchase  or 
rental  of  ground  at  some  distance  from  the  school  site.  For  example,  King  Edward's 
School  is  situated  in  New  Street,  Birmingham,  while  its  playing  fields  adjoin  Bristol 
Road,  Edgbaston.  Merchant  Taylors'  School,  in  Charterhouse  Square,  has  a  ground  at 
Bellingham.  St.  Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's  field  is  at  Dulwich.  The  Manchester  Grammar 
School  has  two  fields,  one  at  Cliff,  Lower  Broughton,  the  other  adjoining  the  Manchester 
Athletic  Ground  at  Fallowfield,  near  the  grounds  used  for  sports  by  Manchester  Uni- 
versity. Nottingham  High  School  plays  at  Mapperly  Park.  The  extensive  playing  fields 
of  King  Edward  VI  School,  Southampton,  lie  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  school, 
while  those  of  Queen  Mary's  Grammar  School,  Walsall,  some  twenty-two  acres  in  extent 
outside  the  town,  constitute  "  one  of  the  finest  playing  fields  in  the  Midlands."  Compara- 
tively few  municipal  aided  or  secondary  schools  have  athletic  grounds  of  any  large  acre- 
age in  the  vicinity  of  the  school,  although  most  have  a  meagre  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
unattractive  playground  adjoining,  where  stand  cricket  nets  and  a  few  melancholy  pieces 
of  stationary  athletic  apparatus.  This  condition  may  however  in  time  be  changed  by  the 
results  of  the  Playground  Movement  to  provide  suitable  playing  space  for  people  of  all 
ages  and  especially  of  school  age. 

School  playing  fields  vary  in  size,  and  few  are  the  schools  that  possess  all  the  area  that 
they  could  desire.  Grounds  range  from  as  few  as  five  acres  in  area  to  as  many  as  fifteen, 
and  in  some  instances  more.  Stands  and  a  pavilion  generally  form  a  part  of  the  field 
equipment.  The  new  pa\dlion  of  the  Bradford  Grammar  School  cost  £1500,  On  the 
whole,  the  care  given  to  the  fields  is  not  productive  of  such  fine  cricket  and  football 
grounds  as  exist  at  public  schools,  and  from  conversation  with  masters  and  old  boys  it 
seems  likely  that  subsoil  pipe  drainage  is  very  little  used,  or  if  used,  is  inefficacious. 
Improvements  are,  of  course,  conditioned  by  the  amount  of  money  available  for  such 
purposes,  and  this  often  depends  upon  the  generosity  or  the  enterprise  of  old  boys,  or 
the  foresight  and  pride  of  local  education  authorities.  In  the  case  of  London  County 
Council  schools,  one  writer  implies  that  if  "the  playing  fields  will  accommodate  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  at  a  time,"  this  is  "after  all  a  very  reasonable  proportion  in  the 
eyes  of  the  [competent]  authority."^  This  statement,  being  interpreted,  means  approxi- 

3  Gurner,  The  Day  Boy,  London :  1924,  p.  17. 
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mately  that  every  boy  in  the  school  gets  one  organized  game  a  week,  about  the  minimum 
that  is  considered  permissible. 

2.  Personal  Equipment 

The  day  boy,  like  the  public-school  lad,  is  expected  to  furnish  his  own  personal  equip- 
ment. Most  municipal  and  secondary  schools  provide  cricket  bats  and  balls  and  foot- 
balls, but  boys  usually  prefer  to  use  their  own  cricket  balls  and  bats.  If  anything,  the 
public-school  boy  is  likely  to  be  a  shade  more  meticulous  about  his  personal  sporting 
equipment  than  the  day  boy,  but  here  comparisons  are  rather  dangerous.  It  is  not  likely, 
however,  that  the  expenses  of  the  day  boy  for  his  personal  sports  equipment  rise  nearly 
so  high  as  those  of  the  boy  at  a  large  public  school. 

3.  Coaching  and  Instruction  in  Games 

As  at  the  public  schools,  so  at  the  day  schools,  the  duty  of  coaching  falls  partly  upon 
the  masters,  partly  upon  the  older  boys,  and  the  arrangements  are  similar  in  both  cases. 
Groundsmen  assist  in  cricket  by  bowling  at  the  nets.  Most  masters  concerned  with 
games  at  day  schools  welcome  the  contacts  with  boys  that  coaching  brings  the  more 
eagerly  because  it  gives  them  practically  their  only  opportunity  to  get  to  know  their 
boys  and  to  give  them  the  interest  in  outdoor  activity  from  which  city  residence  is  likely 
to  cut  them  off.  The  fifth  phase  of  the  "character"  of  a  sportsman  as  quoted  at  the  end 
of  Chapter  I  finds  illustration  in  the  custom  of  certain  Cambridge  and  Oxford  under- 
graduates helping  young  boys  at  nearby  schools  to  learn  football  and  cricket  and  of 
permitting  school  practice  on  some  college  playing  fields.  Although  it  is  often  stated 
that  these  measures  originated  at  Oxford,  certain  Cambridge  University  sportsmen  in- 
sist that  they  began  at  Cambridge  a  year  or  two  before.  At  any  rate  the  custom  exists, 
and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  note,  praise,  and  even  emulation. 

4.  Fixture  Lists  and  Schedules 

Where  playing  fields  are  meagre,  the  problems  involved  in  the  arranging  of  fixtiu-e 
lists  become  more  acute.  Perhaps  to  this  fact  may  be  due  an  impression  that  on  the 
whole  day  schools  tend  to  place  upon  their  boys  rather  less  responsibility  for  the  making 
of  schedules  than  public  schools.  Where  schools  belong  to  athletic  leagues,  league  games 
are  generally  the  basis  of  fixture  lists.  Another  interesting  phase  of  fixtures  is  the  fact 
that  on  a  single  day  several  teams  of  varying  expertness  representing  one  school  will 
meet  corresponding  teams  from  another  school,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  even  more 
of  such  matches  taking  place  on  a  single  afternoon,  some  at  the  one  school,  some 
at  the  other.  The  result  of  such  an  arrangement  is  said  to  be  a  healthier  spirit  in  the 
schools. 
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5.  Finances  and  Fees 

Most  day  public  schools  include  boys'  subscriptions  to  school  games  funds  in  the 
terminal  fee.  It  seems  to  be  a  fairly  general  practice  for  the  bursar  to  collect  all  fees, 
credit  on  his  books  the  proportion  allotted  to  sports,  and  disburse  the  games  fund  at 
the  direction  of  the  headmaster,  the  games  committee,  or  the  person  or  persons  em- 
powered to  authorize  payment  in  such  cases.  Practices  differ,  however,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  make  a  succinct  statement  to  cover  all  cases. 

In  some  instances  school  games  fees  are  collected  and  administered  separately.  Such 
fees  vary  widely.  One  school  has  a  yearly  athletic  subscription  of  6s.,  two  others  7s.  6d. 
a  term,  a  fourth  £l  a  year.  One  of  the  factors  upon  which  fees  depend  is  the  proportion 
of  the  necessary  expenditure  for  new  lands,  permanent  field  equipment,  and  maintenance, 
including  groundsmen's  wages,  that  can  be  charged  against  general  school  income  from 
endowment,  state  aid,  and  fees.  It  is  an  open  secret  that  one  school  is  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  a  new  playing  field  by  levies  upon  the  parents  of  its  paying  boys. 

At  other  types  of  school,  also,  practices  differ.  One  municipal  secondary  school  receives 
from  the  city  corporation  a  grant  for  sports  based  upon  a  yearly  estimate,  which  is  sup- 
plemented by  money  raised  by  school  concerts.  Before  the  local  education  authority 
took  over  this  school,  about  4s.  of  a  terminal  fee  of  £2  2s.  used  to  go  for  sports.  Similar 
conditions  undoubtedly  exist  and  have  existed  at  a  great  number  of  secondary  schools. 
A  metropolitan  State-aided  school  supports  its  games  by  fees  from  paying  boys ;  the 
headmaster  disburses  all  moneys,  and  the  fact  that  no  accounting  is  published  is  said 
to  be  in  part  due  to  his  helping  certain  impecunious  boys  with  carfare  to  games  in 
which  they  participate. 

In  spite  of  the  seemingly  universal  absence  of  published  accounts,  it  is  likely  that 
some  indication  of  the  cost  of  games  and  sports  at  aided  schools  is  contained  in  the 
confidential  reports  which  boards  of  governors  and  local  education  authorities  are  re- 
quired by  regulation  to  make  to  the  Board  of  Education,  or  that  the  proportion  of  the 
cost  of  games  and  sports  to  other  educational  costs  can  be  inferred  from  these  sources 
by  any  one  who  has  the  authority  to  examine  them.  Such  reports  would  undoubtedly 
yield  additional  conclusive  testimony  that  school  games  are  economically  conducted ; 
doubtless  extravagance  would  be  at  once  noted  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Board. 

6.  A  Note  on  Arrangements  for  Athletics 

One  impression  that  should  be  stated  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth  is  to  the  effect 
that  less  responsibility,  financial  and  managerial,  for  games  and  sports  is  laid  upon  the 
day  boy  than  upon  the  public-school  boy.  Endowed  day  and  secondary-school  masters 
appear  to  assume  more  of  the  detail  of  these  matters  than  public-school  masters.  To 
take  an  extreme  case,  it  seems  unlikely  that  at  any  day  school  a  boy  would  be  responsible 
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for  so  much  of  the  disbursing  and  accounting  for  any  branch  of  sport  as  the  Captain 
of  the  Boats  assumes  at  Eton.  The  reasons  underlying  this  situation,  if  indeed  the  situa- 
tion does  actually  exist,  are  in  part  perhaps  sufficiently  patent,  but  should  it  be  urged 
that  the  Eton  boy  who  rises  to  the  honor  of  the  Captaincy  of  the  Boats  is  more  mature 
than  any  secondary-school  boy,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  argument  is  in  danger 
of  running  in  a  circle.  If  it  be  granted  that  one  of  the  best  and  surest  ways  of  maturing 
schoolboys  is  to  place  upon  their  shoulders,  under  guidance,  not  control,  of  masters,  as 
much  of  the  responsibility  for  games  as  they  can  carry,  then  the  boys  who  undergo  this 
process  will  naturally  be  more  mature  and  responsible  than  those  who  have  not  this 
advantage.  Even  when  the  claims  of  the  more  established  public  schools  in  this  par- 
ticular are  discounted  for  local  pride  and  school  loyalty,  the  impression  still  remains  as 
a  comment  upon  one  of  the  chief  educational  claims  of  the  public-school  ideal.  Perhaps 
it  contributes  to  the  advice  that  one  university  man  in  fiction  gives  to  another :  "Stick 
to  your  class  and  kind — the  lesson  of  the  public  school.  .  .  ."^ 

B.  The  Owen's  School  Field  Plan 

The  success  of  the  plan  of  combining  facilities  for  sports  and  for  studies  in  operation 
at  Owen's  School,  Islington,  warrants  a  somewhat  detailed  description. 

Before  1911,  the  school  played  football  and  cricket  on  two  different  and  widely 
separated  fields.  Cricket,  for  instance,  was  played  on  a  part  of  a  farm  at  Finchley  only 
on  Saturdays,  by  two  or  three  elevens  made  up  from  the  400  boys  of  the  school.  Games 
and  the  school  athletic  program  in  general  were  only  moderately  successful  from  any 
point  of  view.  In  1911  was  purchased  the  new  playing  field  at  Chandos  Avenue,  Finch- 
ley,  about  nine  miles  from  the  centre  of  London  and  about  seven  miles  from  the  school. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  location  of  the  field  with  respect  to  the  homes  of  most  Owen's 
boys  sends  the  boys  against  city-bound  traffic  on  public  conveyances  both  going  to 
games  and  coming  from  them,  a  somewhat  important  consideration,  especially  in  the 
case  of  younger  boys.  On  the  occasion  of  the  three-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  school 
in  1913  the  new  field  was  opened,  and  in  that  year  one  semi-open-air  building  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £2000.  As  already  stated,  the  "house  system"  had  been 
inaugurated  in  1912,  and  the  following  six  or  seven  years  saw  sports  become  general  for 
the  whole  school. 

The  field  plan  did  not  come  into  full  operation  until  about  1920.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  six  disused  army  huts  were  procured  on  the  advice  of  old  boys  who  had  been  in 
the  service,  and  since  1920  these  accommodations  have  been  utilized  as  classrooms  at 
the  field.  The  manner  of  their  use  is  as  follows : 

On  two  days  of  the  week,  the  whole  school,  to  preserve  unity,  meets  at  Islington, 
where,  by  the  way,  the  playgrounds  are  small  and  barren.  Each  Tuesday  morning  the 

«  Gurner,  The  Day  Boy,  p.  300. 
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upper  school,  each  Wednesday  the  middle,  and  each  Thursday  the  lower  assembles  at 
Finchley  for  study  and  games.  During  the  mornings,  from  9.30  until  lunch,  classes 
meet  in  the  buildings  in  three-quarter  hour  periods.  Then  at  two  o'clock,  after  a  lunch 
period  of  half  an  hour  and  a  break  of  fifteen  minutes,  the  boys  change  and  begin  their 
games.  These  run  in  two  periods,  and  cricket  often  lasts  as  late  as  seven  in  the  evening 
for  the  older  boys.  In  case  of  rain,  extra  lessons  are  inserted  and  the  school  is  then  dis- 
missed. The  result  is  that  every  boy  has  the  opportunity  to  take  part  in  at  least  one 
organized  sport  each  week. 

Boys  are  inspected  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  career  by  a  doctor,  and  a  physician 
is  always  at  the  field  for  track  meets.  Accidents,  however,  are  rare.  The  games  fee  is 
10s.  6d.  a  year,  and  the  school  follows  the  regulations  of  the  London  County  Council  as 
regards  expense.  To  inter-school  matches  boys  pay  their  own  fares,  but  generally  mem- 
bers of  teams  cannot  afford  to  pay  their  fares  to  distant  matches,  although  the  charge  is 
usually  less  than  2s.  each,  and  the  headmaster  relieves  especially  impecunious  boys  of 
expense  on  the  suggestion  of  the  games  master.  Each  case  is  decided  on  its  own  merits ; 
there  is  no  rule  except  that  members  of  teams  pay  their  own  expenses  to  matches.  Few 
boys  accompany  teams  to  matches  played  at  a  distance.  The  school  has  no  games  fund. 
-^  For  track  athletics  boys  are  invited  to  subscribe  two  shillings  a  head,  and  the  proceeds 

of  this  optional  subscription  are  spent  entirely  upon  prizes.  Some  training  and  practice 
in  certain  branches  of  track  athletics  take  place  at  Finchley,  but  track  meets,  even  intra- 
mural, are  held  at  regular  tracks,  since  the  playing  field  is  not  really  equipped  for  this 
purpose.  A  championship  cup  has  been  presented  by  the  Old  Owen's  Boys  Sports  Club, 
Ltd.,  for  the  most  successful  track  athlete  of  Class  I.  Licidentally,  it  should  be  stated 
that  the  Old  Owen's  Boys  Sports  Club  maintains  its  own  grounds,  with  a  pavilion,  and 
supports  one  or  more  teams  at  cricket,  association  football,  tennis,  and  swimming,  and 
has  cycling  and  croquet  clubs  as  well. 

The  aim  of  the  Owen's  field  plan  is  not  to  produce  champion  athletes,  say  the  authori- 
ties of  the  school,  but  to  develop  character  through  all-round  participation  in  sport.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  tendency  of  Owen's  boys  is  to  regard  school  games,  or  intra-mural  or 
inter-house  contests,  as  more  important  than  inter-school,  a  somewhat  unusual  condi- 
tion in  any  school.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  plan  the  participation  is  general.  For 
instance,  out  of  176  boys  in  the  upper  school  during  October,  1925,  at  least  160  took 
active  part  in  games.  The  field  plan  acts  as  a  tonic  in  more  ways  than  one.  The  general 
health  of  the  school  is  better.  The  standards  of  play  have  improved.  There  are  no  more 
cheap  or  satirical  remarks  during  cricket  matches.  Although  the  field  sports  work  pays 
no  one  in  money,  all  concerned  with  it,  masters  as  well  as  boys,  seem  agreed  that  it  has 
remade  the  school  life. 
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Of  this  plan,  the  Report  of  the  official  inspection  of  Owen's  School  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  October  30  and  31,  and  November  1,  2,  3,  1922,  speaks  as  follows :  ^ 

"The  games  are  organized  throughout  the  School  on  the  House  system,  with  excellent 
results.  The  organisation  has  been  made  practically  realisable  by  the  acquisition  of  the 
Oakleigh  Park  Playing  Field  and  its  regular  use  by  each  division  of  the  School  as  a 
centre  for  ordinary  school  work.  The  Master  in  general  charge  of  the  games  deserves, 
however,  great  credit  for  seizing  the  opportunities  thus  presented  and  developing  the 
system  in  such  a  thoroughly  practical  and  efficient  manner.  He  is  well  supported  by  his 
colleagues  in  charge  of  the  different  Houses. 

"The  standard  of  play  is  high,  and  an  excellent  feature  is  the  interest  which  centres 
round  the  House  competitions  and  the  opportunities  and  encouragement  given  to  all 
the  boys,  young  and  old,  to  take  part  in  them. 

"The  School  can  put  an  unusually  large  number  of  teams  on  the  field  for  inter-school 
matches,  in  which  they  have  had  notable  successes,  but  these  external  matches  are  not, 
as  is  often  the  case,  allowed  to  bulk  too  large  in  the  scheme  of  things,  nor  the  School 
teams  to  monopolise  the  coaching  and  opportunities  for  play  and  practice.  The  result  is 
that  a  thoroughly  healthy  spirit  is  engendered  throughout  the  School." 

It  is  said  that  the  Liverpool  Institute  has  a  similar  field  plan  in  practical  operation. 

VI.  Athletics  and  the  Board  of  Education  (England) 

Ofiicially,  the  Board  of  Education  is  interested  in  games  at  English  aided  and  second- 
ary schools.  "The  curriculum,"  it  is  stated  in  Section  8  of  the  Regulations  for  Secondary 
Schools,  Englarid,  192I{.,  "  must  make  such  provision  as  the  Board,  having  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  School,  can  accept  as  adequate  for  organized  games,  physical  exer- 
cises, manual  instruction  and  singing."  Reports  of  inspectors  on  the  efficiency  of  schools, 
with  a  view  to  the  school's  being  placed  on  the  Efficient  List,  usually  cover  "playing- 
field  provision. "  Furthermore  the  Board  publishes  an  elaborate,  practical  Syllabus  of 
Physical  Training  for  Schools,  1919,  Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Games,  1920,  and  a  supple- 
ment on  The  Team  System,  1924.  As  to  playing  fields,  "  if  organized  games  are  to  be 
develop>ed  satisfactorily,  playing  fields  should  be  available  in  addition  to  playground 
accommodations,"  according  to  the  Syllabus.  Some  phases  of  track  athletics  receive 
attention,  like  running  and  jumping,  and  wrestling  and  swimming  may  be  included  in 
games  programs,  but  in  general  the  games  and  sports  of  the  schools,  like  football, 
cricket,  rowing,  and  similar  branches  are — perhaps  wisely — not  touched  upon  by  offi- 
cial regulations  and  suggestions.  One  result  is  that  such  sports  and  contests  as  appeal 
most  to  youth  are  left  to  youthful  and  unofficial  direction,  while  the  facilities  for  en- 
couraging them  are  subject  to  inspection  by  the  Board. 

5  Excerpt  furnished  by  the  Clerk  to  the  Governora  of  the  School,  Colonel  Emery  H.  Evans,  Brewers'  Hall,  E.G.  2 ;  quoted  by 
special  permission  of  H.  M.  Board  of  Education,  Whitehall. 
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A  writer  on  athleticism  has  pointed  out  that  "There  is  the  greatest  possible  vague- 
ness, too,  about  the  relative  value  of  games  as  physical  training.  It  has  always  been 
assumed  at  the  public  schools  that  the  best  athlete  is  physically  the  fittest  man.  So  he 
is  the  fittest — jor  athletics,  but  not  necessarily  for  life."  ^  However  this  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  in  most  schools  Swedish  drill  is  compulsory,  except  a  boy  be  found  dis- 
qualified upon  medical  examination.  Sometimes  such  drill  is  held  daily.  In  a  great  many 
schools,  physical  training  is  in  the  hands  of  a  former  sergeant-major.  The  late  Vice- 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  speaking  before  the  Headmasters'  Confer- 
ence on  December  22,  1925,  is  quoted  to  the  effect  that  there  exists  in  England  no  cen- 
tre of  instruction  for  teachers  of  physical  training,  although  in  no  subject  of  teaching 
is  the  personality  of  the  teacher  so  important.'^  The  Conference  endorsed  the  arrange- 
ment by  the  Board  of  Education  for  a  short  course  for  teachers  in  physical  education. 
At  present,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  oflBcial  interest  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
school  athletics  is  tactfully  limited  to  facilities  for  physical  training  and  competitions 
and  instruction  in  that  phase  of  the  matter.  As  one  schoolmaster  ungraciously  put  the 
case,  the  blight  of  official  regulation  has  not  yet  been  extended  to  sport. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Board  is  deeply  interested  in  advancing  physical  training.  Its 
Chief  Medical  Officer,  in  his  Annual  Report  for  1924,  states  that  "Health  education, 
except  in  its  narrower  conception,  receives  alike  for  boys  and  girls  insufficient  recogni- 
tion in  the  secondary  school."  "A  survey  of  the  physical  training  in  boys'  secondary 
schools,  made  by  Captain  Grenfell,  R.N.,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Physical  Training,  in  1923, 
showed  that  the  training  was  inefficient  in  nearly  eighty  per  cent  of  the  schools  visited. 
This  is  to  a  great  extent  accounted  for  (a)  by  the  lack  of  trained  men  teachers  and  (6)  by 
the  fact  that  in  most  schools  field  games  have  been  considered  as  supplying  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  way  of  physical  exercises." 


VII.  The  Effect  of  Sports  on  the  Day  Boy 

An  indication  has  already  been  given  as  to  the  effect  of  the  house  system  and  a  foster- 
ing arrangement  of  sports  and  studies  at  one  day  school. 

A.  The  Opinion  of  Masters 

The  testimony  of  masters  in  general  is  to  the  effect  that  the  more  sport  a  day  boy  can 
get,  the  better  for  him,  for  the  academic  work  of  the  school,  and  especially  for  its  gen- 
eral tone  and  spirit.  Sport,  to  the  master  in  the  secondary  school,  is  the  great  socializer, 
which  helps  him  the  better  to  reach  his  boys  and  helps  his  boys  to  hve  the  restrictedly 
common  life  of  the  school.  It  "rubs  off  the  corners, "  promotes  a  better  feeling  in  the 

'  J.  H.  Simpson,  The  Public  Schools  and  Athleticism,  1922,  p.  8. 
'  Times  Educational  Supplement,  London,  December  26,  1925. 
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classroom,  to  which  the  ethical  values  of  the  playing  field  quickly  penetrate,  and  pro- 
vides the  boy  with  a  capacity  for  recreation  in  later  years.  The  formation  of  old  boys' 
sports  clubs  is  a  strong  link  with  the  school  in  after-school  life,  a  connection  that  is  often 
of  monetary  value  when  funds  are  to  be  raised. 

B.  The  Views  of  Boys 

The  personal  testimony  of  boys  in  one  secondary  school  is  to  the  effect  that  sports  are 
the  more  important  because  they  are  not  connected  with  studies,  but  this  statement 
was  quickly  and  wisely  tempered  by  a  lad  who  added  that  sports  really  developed  a  boy 
on  a  different  side  from  studies  and  extra-curricular  activities  connected  with  them. 
Some  boys,  it  was  said,  attend  school  primarily  for  sports,  but  the  best  boys — for  in- 
stance, good  prefects — do  well  at  both  sports  or  other  activities  and  studies,  too. 

From  the  less  stereotyped  of  a  set  of  essays  written  on  "  Sport "  by  boys  of  one  Lower 
V  form,  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  some  quotations  possess  a  certain  interest :  "  I 
should  be  very  upset  if  sport  were  taken  away  from  this  school,  as  one  would  get  dull  and 
lazy ;  on  the  other  hand  I  should  rather  like  to  go  to  a  school  where  it  was  all  sport  and 
no  work."  "  The  worst  type  of  the  lot  of  [schools]  is  where  sport  is  compulsory."  "  In  my 
opinion  one  obtains  most  sport  when  one  is  at  school  than  at  any  other  period  of  life, 
unless  of  course  it  is  taken  up  for  a  living,  and  then  I  do  not  think  it  could  be  called 
sport."  "Personally,  I  think  that  the  man  who  invented  cricket  ought  really  to  have 
been  knighted,  if  such  a  thing  was  possible  during  the  long  back  years  when  it  was  first 
played."  "Sport  is  without  doubt  the  great  and  glorious  mainstay  of  men,  nations 
and  of  the  world."  "  But  sport  is  of  no  use  unless  one  has  what  is  known  as  the  'sporting 
instinct.'" 

C.  Adverse  Comment 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  sports  in  secondary  schools.  However  praiseworthy 
the  ideals,  it  appears  that  they  are  not  always  put  in  practice.  An  office  employee  in  a 
shipping  concern,  himself  a  secondary-school  graduate  and  an  amateur  athlete  of  county 
note,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  formed  from  experience  and  observation  of  secondary- 
school  boys  who  entered  business  houses,  that  the  "Aided  schools  do  not  get  hold  of 
boys  for  sports  as  they  should  nowadays."  The  former  schoolboy  is  likely  too  early  to 
take  the  path  of  least  resistance,  which  leads  to  the  cinema  and  other  non-athletic  diver- 
sions. His  keenness  for  sport  is  apt  to  centre  in  a  few  "killing"  games.  Amateur  sports 
clubs  have  generally  too  high  a  standard  of  expertness  as  a  qualification  for  membership. 
The  result  is  that  the  sportsman  in  business,  who  has  a  day-school  education,  has  a  hard 
time  in  finding  an  outlet  for  his  proclivities. 
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Conclusion 

As  indicated  on  earlier  pages,  the  ideals  that  actuate  sport  ia  the  aided  schools  of 
England  are  essentially  the  ideals  of  the  public  schools.  The  differences  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  ideals  in  the  two  groups  of  schools  are  differences  not  of  kind  but  of 
degree,  and  in  this  branch  of  school  life  the  aim  of  the  day  schools  is  to  approximate  the 
public-school  tradition. 

The  almost  universal  means  to  this  end  is  the  "  house  system."  In  spite  of  insuflBcient 
playing  fields,  restricted  sports  and  educational  budgets,  and  variations  in  home  environ- 
ments of  boys — a  condition  that  the  "house  system"  is  designed  to  minimize — the 
success  of  this  arrangement  has  proved  remarkable.  It  has  developed  house  and  thereby 
school  loyalty,  in  both  schoolboys  and  old  boys,  and  it  has  given  very  practical  evidence 
of  iofluencing  the  tenor  of  English  popular  education.  Its  basis  is  competition  among 
groups  and  the  arousing  of  loyalties  through  that  competition.  In  the  secondary  and 
aided  schools,  perhaps  even  more  than  in  the  public  schools  that  stand  in  the  popular 
estimation  as  truer  to  their  type,  the  lessons  of  the  playing  field — sportsmanship, 
loyalty,  schoolboy  honor  —  are  almost  tangibly  influential  in  the  academic  life.  In  other 
words,  here  as  elsewhere  in  English  schools,  games  and  sports  appear  as  an  instrument 
of  education,  and  not  an  educational  excrescence. 
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Cambridge  and  Oxford  of  the  Present  Day 

MOST  Americans  feel  that  they  know  Oxford  better  than  Cambridge.  For  the 
tourist  who  makes  London  or  Stratford  his  temporary  headquarters,  Oxford 
is  certainly  the  more  easily  accessible.  The  American  Rhodes  Scholars  hnk 
the  academic  interests  of  the  two  nations  as  no  other  single  bond  can  unite  them.  Further- 
more, the  descriptions  of  Oxford  undergraduate  life  in  fiction  and  essays  have  vastly  out- 
numbered similar  treatments  of  the  Cambridge  scene. 
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Asked  to  account  for  the  comparative  dearth  of  written  material  on  Cambridge,  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  independently  but  readily  agreed  that  one  condition  might 
be  regarded  as  partly  governing  it ;  on  the  whole,  more  Oxford  than  Cambridge  men 
make  writing  a  career,  whether  in  belles-lettres  or  in  journalism,  being  led  to  this  step  by 
a  variety  of  reasons  and  influences  which  need  not  now  be  discussed.  Nevertheless,  the 
aphorism,  "Cambridge  does;  Oxford  writes,"  is  no  more  true  than  such  witty  quips 
usually  are.  In  point  of  fact,  the  two  universities  bear  many  resemblances  one  to  the 
other,  —  so  many,  indeed,  that  in  regard  to  sport  they  may  be  grouped  together  for  pur- 
poses of  exposition  and  understanding.  But  it  must  be  constantly  recalled  that,  whatever 
the  resemblances,  the  two  are  characteristically  individual  in  temper  and  milieu,  and 
also  that  the  gulf  that  in  the  popular  mind  sets  them  apart  from  the  newer  civic  uni- 
versities is  wide  indeed. 

The  Great  War  and  its  aftermath  wrought  vast  changes  at  both  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford. The  actual  drain  upon  their  vitality  from  death  was  very  great.  Although  the  post- 
armistice  influx  of  members  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  who  spent  a  term 
or  two  at  one  or  the  other  left  little  or  no  mark  upon  them,  the  later  opportunity  that 
was  afforded  to  numbers  of  former  British  service  men  and  officers  for  residence  and 
study  has  had  enduring  effect  in  many  ways  upon  undergraduate  life.  If  a  single  word 
were  sought  to  describe  this  effect,  that  word  would  be  "democratization."  Yet,  even  so, 
the  tenor  of  tradition,  the  holding  fast  to  that  which  is  considered  good,  is  so  strong 
that  more  than  once  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have 
"recovered"  from  the  war. 


I.  Physical  and  Corporate  Resemblances  op  Both  Universities 

Certain  features  of  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  must  be  taken  as  premises  for  any 
attempt  to  describe  their  games  and  sports,  for  they  are  fundamental  to  undergraduate 
life  and  its  interests. 

A.  Physical  Resemblances 

Both  universities  are  situated  in  the  centres  of  provincial  cities.  Both  exert  powerful 
influences  upon  the  life  of  these  two  communities,  although  it  has  been  said  that,  whereas 
Oxford  University  is  only  at  Oxford,  Cambridge  is  Cambridge.  The  rental  value  of  real 
estate  in  both  cities  is  not  far  from  £30  an  acre,  an  important  fact  in  the  acquisition  of 
land  for  sport ;  each  of  the  two  universities  is  finding  it  increasingly  difficult  to  secure 
land  at  reasonable  prices  close  to  its  residential  buildings.  At  the  same  time,  the  cities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  almost  rural  communities.  Through  each  flows  a  stream  that 
affords  opportunities  for  boating  in  almost  all  its  branches  and  for  swimming.  The 
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country  round  about  is  open,  and  the  climate  is  mild,  if  damp  and  at  times  chill  and 
inclement  to  the  point  of  discomfort. 

The  groups  of  colleges  that  form  what  Americans  might  call  the  university  plants  are 
less  scattered  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge.  A  college  is  made  up  of  one  or  more  courts 
or  quadrangles,  and  its  accommodations  include  office  space  and  rooms  that  may  be 
used  as  classrooms,  two-room  suites,  and  single  rooms,  grouped  about  entries  and  stair- 
cases, in  which  undergraduates  and  fellows  reside  and  may  take  breakfast  and  lunch, 
a  chapel,  a  hall  where  they  dine,  a  senior  common  or  combination  room  for  the  dons  and 
a  junior  common  room  for  undergraduates,  together  with  kitchens,  baths,  and  other 
acconmiodations.  Oxford  is  thus  divided  into  some  twenty-four  small  communities,  and 
Cambridge  into  nineteen,  each  with  its  own  individuality  and  mterests.  This  does  not 
include  private  halls  and  colleges  for  women. 

But  if  each  college  is  an  entity,  it  has  its  neighbors  in  the  same  street  or  quarter  of  the 
city  and  its  membership  and  participation  in  the  university,  and  it  is  far  from  isolated. 
The  relation  to  the  university  resembles  somewhat  the  relation  of  the  American  dormi- 
tory or  hall  of  residence  to  the  American  university  or  college.  The  similarity  of  life  in 
an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  to  American  fraternity  life  has  often  been  pointed  out. 
The  older  English  university,  as  Newman  showed,  is  less  physical  than  spiritual,  and  in 
this  wise  Cambridge  in  no  way  differs  from  Oxford. 

B.  Corporate  Resembl.\nces 

Recent  university  legislation  in  England  has  not  altered  the  position  of  each  college  or 
hall  as  a  corporate  unit,  with  its  own  presiding  officer,  termed  master,  warden,  president, 
rector,  principal,  or  provost,  as  the  case  may  be ;  its  personnel  and  disciplinary  officer, 
at  Cambridge  the  tutor  or  the  dean,  at  Oxford  often  the  dean ;  its  financial  officer,  the 
treasurer  or  bursar ;  all  of  whom,  together  with  the  rest  of  its  fellows  are  dons ;  its  schol- 
ars, or  holders  of  scholarships ;  and  its  commoners.  The  head  and  the  fellows  compose 
the  governing  institution,  which  elects  its  own  officers,  manages  its  own  affairs,  financial 
and  otherwise,  and  has  a  legal  existence  quite  apart  from  the  university  and  its  control, 
although  each  college  helps  by  contributions  to  support  it.  Most  non-coUegiate  students 
at  Cambridge  are  affiliated  with  Fitzwilliam  House,  and  at  Oxford  also  they  have  their 
own  bodies. 

The  university  consists  officially  of  a  Senate  at  Cambridge  and  Convocation  at  Ox- 
ford, which  includes,  generally  speaking,  all  holders  of  the  master's  and  doctor's  degrees 
"who  have  retained  their  membership  in  the  university  by  fees.  Within  or  allied  to  this 
body  are  other  bodies,  of  which  the  Oxford  Hebdomadal  Council  and  the  Cambridge 
Council,  corresponding  loosely  to  executive  committees,  are  the  most  outstanding. 
Degrees,  both  honorary  and  in  course,  are  conferred  only  by  the  university.  Teaching  is 
done  partly  by  imiversity  professors,  readers,  and  lecturers,  partly  by  college  staffs  of 
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O^rford  tutors  and  Cambridge  and  Oxford  lecturers.  The  presiding  executive  officer  of 
the  university  is  the  Vice-Chancellor,  who  is  appointed  from  among  the  heads  of  col- 
leges, and  its  disciphnary  officers  are  the  university  proctors. 

The  general  run  of  undergraduates  are  likely  to  be  far  more  concerned,  especially  for 
their  first  year  or  two,  with  the  college  than  with  the  university.  Their  first  contacts  are 
with  the  college,  and  the  college  is,  as  it  were,  a  gateway  to  university  interests  and 
affairs,  not  only  for  matriculation  and  similar  formalities,  but  also  in  social  and  friendly 
relations.  In  matters  of  discipline,  however,  the  young  undergraduate  has  an  early 
opportunity  of  coming  into  conflict  with  university  regulations  touching  such  phases  of 
his  private  life  as  absences,  wearing  academic  dress  to  lectures  and  on  the  streets  at 
night,  smoking  in  his  gown,  and  returning  to  his  college  by  a  stated  hour  of  the  evening. 
To  an  American  it  may  seem  that  the  red-tape  of  academic  and  scholastic  restriction 
binds  very  lightly  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford  undergraduate.  With  respect  to  his  work  a 
man  appears  to  go  pretty  much  his  own  gait.  Nevertheless,  a  considerable  degree  of  reg- 
ulation is  imposed  by  one  rule  or  another  upon  his  private  affairs. 

C.  The  Resulting  Common  Life 

For  present  purposes  this  very  hurried  dismissal  of  the  physical  and  corporate  features 
in  which  the  two  older  universities  resemble  each  other  has  only  one  important  bearing, 
its  influence  upon  the  life  that  is  lived  in  the  courts  and  "quads"  of  the  colleges,  and  its 
effect  upon  sport.  This  common  life  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  college  is  unique.  Some 
understanding  of  it  is  essential  to  any  comprehension  of  the  place  of  sport  at  the  older 
universities. 

At  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  undergraduates  and  dons  are  required  by  regulation 
to  reside,  for  certain  portions  of  the  period  of  their  university  connection,  in  college.  Of 
a  three-year  course,  the  Oxford  undergraduate  generally  lives  in  college  during  his  first 
two  years ;  the  Cambridge  man  his  last  two.  Practically  all  colleges  require  that  a  certain 
proportion  or  number  of  their  feUows,  usually  yoimger  men,  shall  reside  in  the  college 
buildings,  and  even  married  fellows  under  special  circimistances  may  be  required  to  spend 
a  proportion  of  their  nights  within  the  college  walls.  Conversely,  a  fellow  has  the  right  to 
college  residence,  and  married  dons  maintain  both  homes  for  themselves  and  their  fam- 
ilies and  rooms  for  themselves  in  college.  Both  fellows  and  undergraduates  are  offi- 
cially required  to  dine  in  hall  for  a  specific  proportion  of  their  evenings,  a  provision  that 
will  be  seen  later  to  have  important  bearings.  Pleasant  compulsions  such  as  these  develop 
strong  ties. 

Fellows  and  undergraduates  share  the  same  staircases  and  quads.  To  be  sure,  there 
appears  a  slight  tendency  for  feUows  to  group  themselves  in  favored  entries — favored 
perhaps  because  of  more  eligible  suites  or  more  expert  "gyps"  or  "scouts,"  as  personal 
servants  are  called,  or  accessibility  of  bathing  facilities  —  but  no  group  of  buildings  is 
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given  over  generally  to  fellows,  except  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  a  foundation  with  only- 
seven  undergTaduates  in  1925.  The  result  is  a  commingling  that  exerts  an  influence 
for  corporate  feeling  and  communal  relations  that  few  American  institutions  can  ap- 
proach. However  famous  or  retiring  a  college  fellow  may  be,  he  is  still  a  resident  of  a 
college.  Undergraduates  know  where  to  find  him.  Conversation  and  social  intercourse 
between  don  and  imdergraduate  are  possible  without  the  bareness  of  an  office  or  a  con- 
ference room  to  stifle  it  or  to  render  it  stilted.  An  undergraduate  calls  upon  his  director 
or  tutor  for  his  weekly  or  fortnightly  appointment  in  a  room  that  is  stamped  with  the 
man's  individuality  and  reflects  his  tastes,  his  hospitality,  and  his  habits.  The  Oxford 
tutorial  system  and  its  Cambridge  variant  would  have  a  vastly  less  potent  effect  in  a 
different  environment.  There  can  grow  up  on  the  part  of  the  don  and  the  undergraduate 
an  appreciation,  one  of  the  other,  an  interplay  and  interchange  of  ideas  and  influences, 
a  mutual  knowledge  and  understanding  which,  to  cite  only  one  result,  renders  the  Ameri- 
can idea  of  "faculty  control"  of  sport  practically  incomprehensible.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  don's  interests  in  certain  matters  overlap  and  coincide  with  certain  undergraduate 
interests ;  on  the  other,  the  imdergraduate  has  drifted  into  regarding  the  don,  not  solely 
as  lecturer,  or  teacher,  or  disciplinarian,  but  as  a  fellow-member  of  a  college,  whose  in- 
terests and  recreations  are  not  so  very  far  removed  from  his  own,  and  to  whom  he  may 
turn  for  advice  whenever  the  don  is  not  "sporting  the  oak.'' 

To  be  sure  there  are  self-centred  and  academically  isolated  dons,  just  as  there  are 
similarly  constituted  members  of  American  faculties,  and  there  are  undergraduates  who 
affect  to  regard  certain  dons  as  the  common  enemy  of  man.  But  the  don  who  can  main- 
tain his  isolation  in  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  quad  deserves  it,  in  more  senses  than  one. 
From  such  a  common  life,  with  every  opportunity  for  interplay  of  ideas  and  interests, 
there  results  a  relation  that  tends  at  once  to  break  down  the  barrier  between  teacher  and 
student  when  that  barrier  would  work  to  mutual  disadvantage,  and  also  to  level  social 
and  pecuniary  distinctions  between  undergraduates,  whether  as  individuals  or  as  groups. 
Hence  undergraduate  life  at  a  Cambridge  or  an  Oxford  college  exhibits  a  pronounced 
leaning  toward  democracy,  not  merely  owing  to  after-war  conditions,  but  because  of  its 
own  permanent  and  inescapable  quality. 


II.  The  Cambridge  or  Oxford  Undergraduate 

Just  as  nothing  could  be  more  futile  than  to  generalize  concerning  the  "Harvard  man  " 
or  the  "Yale  man,"  except  for  purposes  of  humor,  so  generalizations  concerning  the 
Cambridge  or  the  Oxford  undergraduate  amount  to  little.  Even  the  statement  that 
"every  Oxford  undergraduate  takes  part  in  games"  is  not  quite  in  accord  with  condi- 
tions. It  can,  however,  be  confidently  asserted  that  the  participation  in  sport  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  is  more  general  than  at  most  American  colleges  and  universities,  although 
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a  Rhodes  Scholar  of  three  years'  standing  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "if  fifty 
per  cent  of  Oxford  undergraduates  go  out  for  sport,  it  is  remarkable."  One  explanation 
is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  the  schooling  and  the  origins  that  schools  imply  for  under- 
graduates. 

A.  Public-School  Origins 

Of  the  approximate  total  registration  of  34I50  undergraduates  at  Oxford  and  4356  at 
Cambridge  in  the  autumn  of  1925,  the  vast  majority  were  public-school  men.  The 
Rhodes  Scholars  in  continuous  residence  at  Oxford  number  190.  Other  foreigners,  hold- 
ers of  Board  of  Education  scholarships,  and  all  other  non-public-school  men  will  prob- 
ably not  exceed  700  at  both  universities.  On  this  estimate,  at  least  eighty-five  per  cent 
of  the  undergraduates  are  old  public-school  boys,  and  the  proportion  may  well  exceed 
that  figure.  With  so  overwhelming  a  majority  of  the  undergraduate  bodies  inheriting 
the  sport  tradition  of  the  public  schools,  habits  in  sport  already  formed  continue  almost 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

In  this  respect  there  exists  less  break  between  school  and  university  in  the  continuity 
of  games  and  the  feeling  and  attitude  toward  them  than  might  be  thought  likely,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  the  amount  of  compulsory  participation  in  sport  that  the  public  schools 
impose  upon  their  boys.  It  might  be  supposed  that  a  schoolboy  coming  up  to  the  univer- 
sity would  welcome  the  new  freedom  from  compulsion  in  a  far  greater  number  of  cases 
than  actually  occurs.  Apparently  most  public-school  boys  early  in  their  university  careers 
make  a  fairly  conscious  choice  between  going  out  strongly  for  sports,  dividing  their  at- 
tention between  sports  and  other  interests,  or  virtually  ignoring  sport  altogether.  The 
number  that  adopt  the  first  two  courses  are  still  in  the  great  majority.  The  factors  that 
shape  their  choice  need  little  discussion,  but  a  man  who  at  any  time  during  his  residence 
changes  his  mind  and  gives  up  some  or  all  of  his  participation  in  sport  is  regarded  as 
having  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  if  he  wishes,  and,  according  to  undergraduates  at  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  is  subjected  to  little  pressure  to  run  counter  to  his  own  judg- 
ment and  inclinations. 

B.  Secondary  and  D ay-School  Origins 

The  former  day  boy  who  comes  up  to  Cambridge  or  Oxford  not  infrequently  has  had 
in  his  school  just  enough  of  sport  to  whet  his  appetite  for  more,  and  if  this  is  the  case  his 
problem  will  be  chiefly,  not  how  to  evade  sports,  but  how  to  find  the  time  he  would  de- 
vote to  them.  One  thing  should  be  borne  clearly  in  mind :  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
man's  working  his  way  through  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  although  several  undergraduates 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  well  for  both  universities  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  The  undergraduate  subsists  upon  his  own  or  his  parents'  resources,  or 
upon  scholarship  aid,  or  upon  a  combination  of  the  two.  However  poor  the  man  who 
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wins  an  open  or  a  close  scholarship,  he  is  free  from  the  harassing  necessity  of  supple- 
menting his  resources  during  term  time  by  earning  money.  This  fact  frees  his  mind  and  his 
energy  for  making  whatever  use  of  his  time  may  seem  good  to  him.  A  scholarship  or  an 
exhibition  may  not  absolve  him  from  financial  stress  or  worry,  and  in  many  cases  there 
is  plenty  of  this  to  burden  his  undergraduate  days,  but  it  affords  him  subsistence  and 
enables  him  to  get  far  more  from  his  university  than  the  American  who  must  wait  at 
table,  read  gas  meters,  or  otherwise  eke  out  his  income  by  his  own  efforts  during  a  college 
course.  To  many  an  American,  a  scholarship  or  aid  to  the  amount  of  £135,  the  maximum 
for  a  Board  of  Education  scholarship  in  1925-26,  might  imply  affluence,  but  when  the 
official  estimate  without "  initial,  occasional,  and  additional  expenses  "runs  at  Cambridge 
to  £235,  even  if  "it  is  possible  by  great  care  to  live  upon  less"  and  at  Oxford  to  an 
absolute  minimum  of  £81,  exclusive  of  incidentals,  for  a  non-collegiate  student,  the  situa- 
tion appears  somewhat  different.  Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  is  intended  primarily 
for  the  impecunious  student,  although  he  is  welcomed  and  provided  for  at  both. 

III.  The  Undergraduate's  Opportunity  for  Sport 

The  essential  quality  that  permeates  sport  at  the  older  universities  is  informality,  even 
casualness.  Sport  is  diversion,  recreation,  not  business.  It  is  exacting  in  the  measiu^e  that 
it  seems  important,  and  it  may  absorb  just  as  much  of  the  time  of  any  given  undergradu- 
ate as  any  other  phase  of  university  life.  It  may  be  magnified  beyond  due  proportion  or 
perspective  in  some  individual  instances,  or  it  may  be  utterly  neglected  to  the  extent  of 
impairing  health,  but  between  these  two  extremes  its  importance  and  interest  will 
exhibit  every  variation  of  intensity.  To  the  undergraduate,  sport  is  not  an  exhibition  to 
be  watched ;  it  is  a  recreation  to  be  indulged  in  actively.  The  spectators  at  a  contest  are 
players  who  for  the  nonce  are  taking  a  respite  from  their  own  matches  to  see  others  play ; 
they  are  not  men  whose  whole  interest  lies  in  watching  and  who  ahnost  never,  except 
under  compulsion,  indulge  in  sport  themselves. 

What  will  be  said  here  concerning  sport  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  will  leave  entirely 
out  of  consideration  the  games  played  by  the  women  of  the  universities.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  note  that  among  the  members  of  Girton  and  Newnham  at  Cambridge  and  Lady 
Margaret  Hall,  St.  Hilda's  Hall,  St.  Hugh's  College,  and  Somerville  College  at  Oxford, 
games,  especially  hockey  and  in  some  instances  water  sports,  hold  a  rather  important 
place.  The  chief  emphasis  in  competition  is  upon  inter-collegiate  and  intra-coUege 
events.  In  most  instances,  each  sport  club  in  a  women's  college  is  supported  independ- 
ently of  the  other  clubs  as  respects  finance.  The  women's  sports  grounds  are  usually 
large  and  well  appointed,  and  in  most  instances  occupy  land  adjoining  or  near  to  the 
colleges.  Sports  for  women,  however,  find  little  place  in  the  general  life  of  the  two  uni- 
versities, and  hence  the  whole  subject  is  somewhat  summarily  dismissed. 
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One  official  intimately  concerned  with  education  has  said  that  the  aim  of  education  in 
England,  and  especially  at  English  universities,  is  to  turn  out  "all-round  men,"  who  may 
or  may  not  be  scholars,  who  can  play  games,  but  not  too  well,  and  who  are  not  one-sided. 
As  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall  has  written,  "The  morning  hours  in  Cambridge"  —  he 
might  equally  well  have  added  Oxford  —  "are  for  books,  the  afternoon  for  exercise,  and 
the  evening  for  social  intercourse.  So,  at  least,  the  majority  of  undergraduate  members 
of  the  University  regard  them,  and  sometimes  throw  in  an  hour  or  two  of  work  between 
tea  and  dinner.  Of  course,  there  are  those  who  work  all  the  evening,  as  well  as  all  the 
morning,  and  there  are  those  who  do  not  work  at  all.  .  .  ."  The  notion  that  lies  behind 
these  statements  was  phrased  nearly  thirty-five  years  ago  by  a  writer  on  social  life  at 
Oxford :  "  In  other  countries  men,  or  rather  boys,  go  to  the  University  to  learn.  In  Eng- 
land they  go  to  develop."  Another  don  in  discussing  at  about  the  same  time  the  intel- 
lectual side  of  Oxford  life,  said,  "Reading  men  will  not  give  up  their  afternoon's  exercise, 
nor  idle  men  their  afternoon's  amusement,"  and  he  went  on  to  indicate  that  lectures 
delivered  in  the  afternoon  are  therefore  unpopular.  In  these  respects  neither  of  the  older 
universities  seems  to  have  changed  much  in  the  past  quarter-century.  The  sacredness 
of  the  afternoon  hours  to  outdoor  recreation,  or  at  least  to  the  opportunity  for  it,  re- 
mains unimpaired  with,  as  it  were,  the  common  consent  of  all  parties.  Asked  what  would 
happen  if  university  authorities  were  to  take  it  upon  themselves  so  to  arrange  the  aca- 
demic day  that  afternoons  might  be  shared  between  work  and  sport,  undergraduates 
at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  smiled  rather  derisively,  shook  their  heads,  and  replied, 
"Oh,  they  wouldn't,  you  know." 

Besides  this  partitioning  of  the  day,  which  gives  opportunity  for  casualness  in  sport, 
one  or  two  other  factors  should  be  noted.  In  the  first  place,  English  games  are  learnt  at 
the  schools.  Boys  come  up  to  the  university  with  a  knowledge  of  their  rudiments.  The 
only  sport  in  which  athletes  are  developed  in  any  numbers  at  the  older  universities  is 
rowing.  This  is  not  to  say  that  no  game  is  learnt  by  a  man  as  an  undergraduate — wit- 
ness the  American  Rhodes  Scholars  who  have  played  Rugby  football,  both  in  occasional 
matches  and  on  university  fifteens ;  but  it  is  to  indicate  that  English  Rugby,  association 
football,  and  cricket  are  less  specialized  games  than  their  American  analogues,  that,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  the  English  standards  of  play  and  expertness  appear  to  lack  much  of 
the  fine  and  detailed  precision  of  the  American,  and  that  the  tendency  for  a  player  to 
become  a  "mere  sport  machine"  appears  to  be  less  marked  in  English  university  sport 
than  in  American.  These  factors  will  enter  into  a  later  discussion  of  practice  and  the 
training  of  teams. 

The  organization — if  one  may  be  permitted  so  to  use  the  term  —  of  the  older  univer- 
sity, and  the  relation  between  the  university  and  the  college  give  further  opportunity  for 
the  expression  of  loyalties  in  games.  The  university  has  its  sports  clubs ;  each  college  has 
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its  sports  clubs,  both  serious  and  otherwise ;  and,  besides,  there  are  other  types  of  sport- 
ing organization  of  which  undergraduates  may  become  members. 

A,  University  Sport  Clubs 

At  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or  at  both  universities,  clubs  and  teams  represent  the  uni- 
versity in  the  following  sports : 


Association  football 

Golf 

Polo 

Athletics,  track  and  field 

Gymnastics 

Rackets 

Boxing 

Hockey 

Rowing 

Cricket 

Ice  hockey 

Rugby  football 

Cross-country  running 

Lacrosse 

Shooting 

Fencing 

Lawn  tennis 

Swimming 

Fives 

Each  of  these  nineteen  sports  has  its  OAvn  organization ;  for  the  university,  there  is  no 
general  athletic  association  as  there  is  in  American  colleges  and  universities.  Each  sport 
is  supposedly  self-sustaining,  except  that  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Rugby  foot- 
ball, being  financially  more  prosperous  than  any  other  sport,  contributes  of  its  own 
accord  to  the  support  of  certain  less  fortunate  branches.  Each  club  has  its  own  officers, 
generally  a  president,  honorary  secretary,^  and  honorary  treasurer,  who  is  usually  a  don, 
its  own  membership  roll,  and  its  own  portable  equipment  certainly ;  sometimes  also  it 
owns  or  rents  its  own  fields  and  similar  accommodations.  The  autonomous  nature  of 
these  clubs  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  in  forming  any  idea  of  sport  at  the  older  uni- 
versities. Of  late  years,  the  proposal  has  been  taking  form  to  fuse  some  or  all  of  these 
independent  organizations  into  one  consolidated  body,  with  various  branches  for  the 
separate  forms  of  sport  but  with  a  common  treasury  or  at  least  common  financial  arrange- 
ments. Behind  this  proposal  stands  at  least  one  strong  reason,  namely,  the  amount  of 
income  tax,  beyond  and  above  the  tax  on  admissions,  that  separate  clubs  now  pay.  The 
amalgamation  is  opposed,  however,  partly  by  undergraduates  who  desire  the  present  indi- 
viduality in  sports  and  their  organization,  partly  by  the  adherents  of  the  more  prosperous 
forms  of  sport,  chiefly  R-ugby  football,  who,  it  is  said,  resent  the  attempt  to  force  sepa- 
rate organizations,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  less  popular 
branches,  which  they  now  assist  by  voluntary  subsidies.  To  a  good  many  native  ob- 
servers, both  graduates  and  undergraduates,  it  appears  to  be  only  a  question  of  time 
before  a  central  sport  organization  is  developed  for  each  of  the  two  older  universities, 
but  that  time  may  be  rather  distant. 

B.  College  Sport  Clubs 

The  organization  of  college  sport,  as  distinct  from  university  sport,  at  both  Cambridge 

I  In  British  usage,  the  prefixed  adjective  honorary  indicates  an  unpaid  officer.  This  information  may  appear  to  some  persons 
gratuitous,  but  the  distinction  between  paid  and  unpaid  officials  carries  a  certain  weight  in  England. 
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and  Oxford  presents  a  marked  contrast,  for  in  all  or  practically  all  of  the  forty-three 
colleges  and  halls  at  the  two  universities  the  college  sports  are  "amalgamated, "  that  is, 
they  are  grouped  together  for  financial  support  and  for  certain  phases  of  management  in 
one  body.  The  first  Oxford  college  to  introduce  the  system  is  said  to  have  been  Balliol  in 
the  later  1880's.  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  amalgamation  was  initiated  about 
1895,  followed  Balliol  closely  as  regards  constitution.  The  amalgamation  of  the  college 
sport  clubs,  as  well  as  the  present  status  of  college  sport,  is  probably  a  natural  develop- 
ment from  the  more  cordial  relations  of  dons  and  undergraduates  that  began  during  the 
'80's,  and  both  reflect  the  interest  and  hospitality  that  the  newer  dons  felt  toward  games. 
At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  formation  of  junior  common  rooms, 
undergraduate  college  social  organizations,  a  movement  toward  independence  and  con- 
trol in  undergraduate  afi^airs,  undoubtedly  bears  some  relation  to  the  corporate  structure 
of  certain  colleges.  Not  to  press  this  matter  too  far,  it  may  be  recalled  that  the  original 
foundation  of  New  College,  Oxford,  which  was  due  to  William  of  Wykeham  in  1379, 
included,  besides  choristers,  a  warden,  thirteen  fellows,  and  seventy  scholars.  These  schol- 
ars, probably  in  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  formed  the  first  junior  common 
room.  Because  their  rank  and  college  status  gave  them  unusual  independence  as  compared 
with  undergraduates  at  some  other  colleges,  and  because  New  College  is  sometimes  re- 
garded as,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  parent  of  Christ  Church  and  Magdalen,  Oxford,  and 
King's,  Cambridge,  a  network  of  influences  may  have  been  drawing  more  or  less  in  the 
same  dhection. 

Usually  the  amalgamated  club  includes  other  college  interests  than  athletics, — per- 
haps a  musical  society  or  other  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  college  sport 
bodies  maintain  an  existence  apart  from  the  amalgamated  clubs,  or  the  subscription  to 
the  amalgamated  clubs  does  not  include  fees  for  some  forms  of  sport.  For  example,  at 
Trinity,  Cambridge,  the  Boat  Club,  crews  of  which  are  commonly  known  as  Fhst  Trin- 
ity crews,  is  separate  from  the  Field  Club,  while  Third  Trinity,  a  boat  club  composed  of 
old  Eton  and  Winchester  oars,  is  separated,  perhaps  still  further,  from  both  the  Field 
Club  and  First  Trinity.  Although  the  senior  treasurer,  that  is  the  treasurer  who  comes 
from  the  dons'  or  Senior  Common  Room,  of  the  New  College  Boat  Club  is  a  member  of 
the  college  amalgamated  clubs  committee,  and  rowing  receives  an  allotment  from  the 
capitation  fees  of  the  amalgamated  clubs,  the  boat  club  is  a  separate  organization.  In 
colleges  where  packs  of  beagles  are  maintained  by  hunt  clubs,  these  organizations  are 
generally  not  amalgamated,  although  the  contrary  is  the  case  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
At  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  for  reasons  which  will  be  indicated  later,  the  boat  club  ac- 
counts are  now  probably  kept  separate  from  those  of  the  amalgamated  clubs.  Finally, 
at  some  Cambridge  colleges  and  at  all  Oxford  colleges  the  amalgamated  club  fee  does  not 
include  golf.  New  College  similarly  excepts  tennis. 

In  addition  to  these  more  dignified  organizations,  there  exist  both  informal  and  "rag" 
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clubs,  mainly  in  cricket,  a  game  which,  consmning  much  time  and  offering  unusual 
opportunities  for  the  social  amenities,  readily  lends  itself  to  frolics.  Ajnong  informal 
cricket  clubs  at  Oxford  should  be  mentioned  the  Rudolph  Ramblers  of  Magdalen,  the 
Trinity  Triflers,  and  the  Warrigal  Cricket  Club  of  Christ  Church.  "Rag"  organizations 
may  be  represented  by  the  University  College  Bees,  who  each  year  set  out  in  fancy  cos- 
tmne  to  play  the  Brasenose  College  Hornets ;  the  spirit  and  results  of  these  expeditions 
bear  marked  resemblances  to  the  senior  picnics  or  outings  that  formerly  graced  certain 
American  commencements.  Cambridge  "rugger  boats"  and  other  "rag"  boating  events 
need  only  passing  mention  at  this  point, 

C.  Other  Sport  Organizations 

Besides  the  first,  second,  and  even  other  teams  that  play  for  the  university  in  the 
more  important  branches  of  sport,  there  are  other  sports  organizations  whose  members 
are  dra\vn  from  the  university  at  large  and  which  play  against  amateur  teams  of  varying 
degrees  of  expertness. 

First  should  be  mentioned  the  informal  teams,  which  may  exist  for  all  sports.  These 
teams  are  scratch  bodies  with  varying  membership,  composed  mainly  of  Blues  and  Half- 
Blues,  who  play  school  and  other  matches,  and  are  said  to  exert  a  strong  influence  in 
bringing  eligible  schoolboys  to  Oxford.  In  the  various  branches  of  sport,  other  organiza- 
tions are  of  some  importance.  Achilles  is  a  track  and  running  club  composed  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  track  Blues,  membership  in  which  is  automatic  upon  the  blue  being  con- 
ferred. It  exists  apart  and  yet  in  both  universities,  and  its  object  is  the  fostering  of  better 
relations  in  track  athletics  between  tbem.  The  Oxford  Authentics  is  a  cricket  club  made  up 
of  the  best  twenty-two  first-string  cricketers,  together  with  some  older  men.  The  Authen- 
tics are  known  for  highly  decorative  neckties.  In  the  long  vacations  the  club  tours  and 
meets  local  amateur  teams.  The  Centaurs  are  an  association  football  club,  supplement- 
ary to  the  Oxford  University  Association  Football  Club.  The  club  plays  teams  represent- 
ing certain  public  schools,  such  as  Charterhouse,  Repton,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  some  of 
the  newer  universities,  for  instance.  University  College,  Reading,  which  has  recently 
been  chartered  as  a  university.  The  Centipedes  are  a  track  and  field  club,  composed  of 
fifty  members  who  are  candidates  for  blues.  Each  year  the  club  holds  a  number  of  meets. 
The  Oxford  Greyhounds  are  to  Rugby  football  what  the  Centaurs  are  to  association. 
The  Greyhounds  play  in  a  season  perhaps  ten  or  fifteen  games,  including  contests  with 
the  Old  Cranleighans,  the  University  Rugby  Football  Club,  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy, the  Welsh  Guards,  and  King's  College  Hospital.  Finally,  the  Leander  Club,  some- 
what like  Achilles,  is  a  boating  club  composed  of  Blues  and  old  Blues  from  both  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  membership  in  which  is  a  great  honor  and  is  awarded  to  rowing  Blues, 
members  of  trial  eights,  and  members  of  the  first  three  boats  in  the  Cambridge  May  and 
Oxford  Lent  races.  The  club  maintains  headquarters  at  Henley-on-Thames  and  enters 
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crews  in  many  important  regattas  each  year.  Its  color  is  cerise.  Indeed,  election  to  most 
of  these  auxiliary  clubs  is  an  honor.  With  a  few  exceptions  nominations  of  candidates 
are  sent  in  by  captains  of  college  sport  clubs,  even  if  they  themselves  are  not  members. 
All  expenses  are  paid  by  the  individual  members  of  the  clubs. 

It  will  be  noted  that  most  of  what  has  been  said  with  reference  to  supplementary 
sport  clubs  concerns  Oxford.  Cambridge,  it  would  appear,  is  not  so  rich  in  these  more  or 
less  informal  bodies,  whether  university  or  college,  although  the  Hawks,  a  general  uni- 
versity sports  club,  the  hockey  Casuals,  and  the  Trinity  Trojans  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Both  Gonville  and  Caius  and  Claire  Colleges  support  general  athletic  clubs  that  provide 
opportunities  for  indulging  in  various  sports. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  a  type  of  club  that  exists  in  most  Cambridge  colleges, 
membership  in  which  is  confined  largely  to  successful  sportsmen — for  example,  Blues, 
Half-Blues,  captains  of  college  teams,  or  holders  of  two  or  more  college  colors.  Under- 
graduates qualified  for  membership  are  not  necessarily  elected,  but  those  who  are  chosen 
interest  themselves  very  directly  in  the  welfare  of  the  college.  Although  such  clubs  are 
rather  groups  of  outstanding  undergraduates  than  active  college  athletic  organizations, 
the  success  as  a  sportsman  that  qualifies  for  election  has  some  bearing  upon  their  exist- 
ence. 

D.  Summary 

Perhaps  enough  has  been  said  to  make  clear  the  significant  fact  that  opportunities  for 
undergraduate  indulgence  in  all  branches  of  sport  abound  at  both  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford and  to  indicate  the  range  of  such  opportunities.  No  undergraduate  at  either  univer- 
sity needs  to  feel  himself  cut  off  from  the  fulfillment  of  any  athletic  ambition  that  he 
may  have  except  by  force  of  circumstances  over  which  he  and  others  have  no  control. 
On  the  contrary,  it  might  be  supposed  that  an  undergraduate's  chief  difficulty  would 
lie  in  choosing  the  sports  or  clubs  most  suitable  to  his  circumstances  and  skill.  Wlien, 
furthermore,  it  is  recalled  that  the  present  discussion  has  concerned  itself  only  with 
athletic  interests  and  has  entirely  left  out  of  account  the  union,  debating,  literary,  dra- 
matic, and  other  societies  that  are  more  closely  associated  with  the  academic  interests  of 
undergraduates — that,  in  short,  it  touches  upon  only  one  of  the  many  phases  of  under- 
graduate life,  the  place  of  sport  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  will  begin  to  be  apparent. 


IV.  Arrangements  for  Sport  and  Participation 

The  arrangements  for  games  and  participation  in  them  by  undergraduates  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  present  many  phases  that  are  common  to  both  universities,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  any  attempt  to  discuss  these  matters  together  will  entail,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  continual  employment  of  differentiating  details,  which  must  be  taken 
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into  account  in  any  endeavor  to  generalize,  and,  on  the  other,  the  omission  of  much 
that  might  clarify  the  sketch  in  respect  of  individual  colleges,  sports,  or  clubs,  but  that 
would  only  obscure  general  outlines.  No  middle  course  can  be  wholly  satisfactory  or 
wholly  true  to  details  of  fact.  Somewhat  arbitrarily,  the  financing  of  sport  is  left  to  be 
discussed  in  a  subsequent  section,  although  here  and  there  in  what  immediately  follows 
financial  support  may  seem  to  demand  a  passing  notice. 

Perhaps  a  fairly  acceptable  order  of  treatment  may  be  secured  if  topics  are  arranged 
with  more  or  less  reference  to  the  chronology  of  the  undergraduate's  connection  with 
sport  at  the  two  universities.  On  this  basis,  the  first  topic  that  naturally  emerges  is  the 
means  that  are  employed  to  induce  schoolboy  athletes  to  select  either  university  or  a 
certain  college. 

A.  Inducements  to  Athletes 

The  forces  that  attract  schoolboys  to  the  older  English  universities  differ  from  corre- 
sponding factors  in  American  school  and  college  athletics  not  so  much  in  kind  as  in 
degree.  For  the  vast  majority  of  undergraduates  there  has  been  no  deliberate  choice  be- 
tween an  older  university  and  a  newer,  and  usually  the  selection  as  between  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  has  been  due  to  schoolboy  friendships,  family  or  school  traditions,  or  the 
scholastic  offerings,  in  courses  of  study  or  "Schools"  or  in  scholarships  and  exhibitions. 
Similarly  the  decision  whether  the  freslmian  shall  work  toward  a  pass  or  an  honors  de- 
gree depends  usually  upon  what  may  be  called  natural  circumstances,  although  the 
number  of  pass  men  at  both  universities  is  proportionately  much  lower  than  it  was 
before  the  war,  and,  if  the  new  saying  be  true  that  a  good  pass  degree  to-day  is  equivalent 
to  third-class  honors,  it  is  only  first-class  or  second-class  honors  that  imply  real  distinc- 
tion. The  inevitable  and  natural  variations  which  are  included  or  implied  in  all  these 
matters  need  no  further  attention. 

To  the  statement  that  a  choice  between  Oxford  and  Cambridge  is  not  stimulated  or 
urged  by  members  of  either  university,  exceptions  have  already  been  noted.  Scratch, 
occasional,  and  casual  teams  that  represent  informally  the  universities  in  matches  against 
schools  unquestionably  exert  an  influence  upon  some  schoolboys.  The  extent  and  direct- 
ness of  this  influence  cannot,  of  course,  be  estimated,  but  it  does  exist. 

It  is  important  to  insist  that  the  official  attitude  of  both  universities  is  coldly  aloof 
from  any  desire  to  influence  the  choice  of  schoolboys  between  them.  There  appears  to  be 
in  the  official  mind  no  such  consideration  —  absolutely  no  thought  of  numbers  or  popu- 
larity or  anything  else  that  might  affect  registration.  The  universities  exist,  and  welcome 
those  who  can  enter.  Proselyting,  or  even  a  suspicion  of  it,  is  not  for  them. 

With  respect  to  choices  between  colleges  conditions  are  somewhat  different.  The  sys- 
tem of  close  scholarships  at  the  bestowal  of  colleges  to  graduates  of  individual  schools 
or  of  groups  of  schools  may  lend  itself  very  readily  to  inducing  boys  to  make  certain 
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choices.  The  wonder  is  that  the  results  of  such  a  system  are  not  even  more  partisan  than 
they  seem  to  be. 

Put  very  bluntly,  the  question  involved  is  this :  Do  Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges, 
officially  or  unofficially,  try  by  any  financial  inducements  to  attract  schoolboy  athletes  ? 
It  is  unfortunate  that  an  attempt  to  let  the  reader  answer  this  question  for  himself  must 
depend  largely  upon  rumor  and  the  impressions  given  by  college  dons  and  undergradu- 
ates, not  upon  clear-cut  facts  and  authenticating  documents. 

The  weight  of  testimony  is  to  the  effect  that  the  great  majority  of  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  colleges  offer  no  such  inducements,  whether  in  scholarships  or  in  any  other  form. 
On  the  other  hand,  at  some  colleges,  after  the  passing  of  the  necessary  examinations,  in 
the  event  that  the  number  of  applicants  is  greater  than  the  college  can  accommodate, 
as  usually  happens,  it  is  possible  that  entrance  partly  depends  upon  athletic  ability.  In 
recommending  candidates  certain  headmasters  of  schools  may  write  concerning  their 
athletic  prowess.  In  other  words,  examinations  once  passed,  ability  in  sports,  especially 
in  rowing,  are  doubtless  in  some  instances  taken  into  consideration  as  reflecting  power  of 
character  or  promise  of  leadership.  Justification  of  such  a  procedure  rests  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  the  English  educational  ideal  is  to  produce  the  all-round  man,  whose 
body  and  mind  are  in  balanced  development.  This,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  is  not  at  all 
the  same  as  granting  or  altering  the  tenure  of  scholarships  on  the  ground  of  ability  or  per- 
formance as  a  sportsman. 

There  are,  however,  indications  that  offering  scholarships  or  financial  inducements  to 
athletes  is  not  new  at  either  university.  A  graduate  instanced  a  cricketer  of  international 
fame  who  applied  for  admission  to  one  college  at  a  time  when  that  college  was  not  doing 
well  in  sports.  This  cricketer,  who  was  without  resources  of  his  own,  was,  according  to 
common  report  and  inference,  maintained  at  the  university  through  funds  donated  by 
a  well-to-do  graduate  or  by  an  undergraduate  club,  and  he  brought  this  college  out  of 
its  slump.  Another  instance  of  this  sort  was  the  bestowal  by  a  second  college  of  a  schol- 
arship that  was  usually  given  in  open  competition,  perhaps  partly  on  the  ground  that  the 
recipient  was  a  skilled  cricketer.  A  third  college  is  commonly  reported  to  cater  to  sports- 
men. Several  persons  cited  a  fourth  as  offering  inducements  to  athletes.  A  college  ad- 
ministrative officer  knew  of  one  case  in  which  an  old  athlete  of  a  very  distinguished  public 
school,  whose  intention  was  to  enter  elsewhere  at  the  same  university  changed  his  plans 
and  entered  this  fourth  college  in  order  to  receive  a  close  scholarship.  Another  case  which 
concerns  this  same  college  was  reported  as  follows :  A  promising  schoolboy  runner  had 
intended  to  enter  a  different  college,  but  upon  the  solicitation  of  an  undergraduate  he 
altered  his  plans  and  applied  for  admission  to  the  fourth  college  for  scholarship  reasons. 
Such  practices  as  these  four  cases  illustrate  probably  exist,  or  have  existed  in  the  past, 
but  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  constitute  a  serious  abuse. 

Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  awards  certain  scholarships  which  on  one  ground  or  an- 
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other  have  been  a  source  of  complaint.  "In  1907,  Mr.  Heath  Harrison,  now  Sir  Heath 
Harrison,  Bart.,"  reads  the  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1925,  "founded  two  exhibi- 
tions, each  of  the  value  of  £85  annually,  to  be  held  by  commoners  matriculating  from 
certain  public  schools."  The  Heath  Harrison  gift  at  "13.  N.  C."  has  awakened  in  some 
quarters  of  the  university  a  good  deal  of  question  and  even,  it  would  appear,  jealousy, 
because  it  is  said  to  be  used  to  attract  athletes.'^  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  second  of  the  four  qualifications  for  the  award  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  is 
"  fondness  for  and  success  in  manly  outdoor  sports,  such  as  cricket,  football,  and  the  like." 
Now,  the  Henley  Regatta  Committee  is  probably  the  strictest  enforcer  of  the  amateur 
standards  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association.  It  is  reported — and  the  report  may  be 
taken  for  what  it  is  worth — that  the  Committee  was  at  one  time  concerned  with  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  Trust  and  its  bearing  upon  the  strict  interpretation  of  the  Associ- 
ation's definition  of  an  amateur,  but  that  the  Trust  was  never  ofBcially  questioned  in 
the  matter ;  common  sense  seemed  to  see  the  qualifications  in  their  true  proportion. 

In  short,  then,  it  is  probable  that  athletic  inducements  do  exist  or  have  existed  at  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  That  they  do  not  constitute  a  serious  abuse  is  probably  due, 
first,  to  the  integrity  and  good  sense  of  college  administrators ;  secondly,  to  a  sunilar, 
and  indeed  a  traditional,  attitude  on  the  part  of  graduates  of  the  older  universities ;  and, 
thirdly,  to  the  standards  set  and  maintained  by  the  representative  athletic  bodies 
respecting  the  amateur  status  and  the  general  cleanness  of  sport,  which  university  and 
public-school  men  exert  a  very  great  influence  in  creating  and  maintaining. 

B,  The  Development  of  Athletic  MATERLy^ 

Once  the  undergraduate  has  been  matriculated  at  a  college  and  has  become  a  member 
of  the  university,  he  is  likely  to  continue  with  the  sports  in  which  he  took  part  at  his 
school.  If  he  has  shown  promise  as  a  schoolboy  athlete,  his  participation  is  taken  pretty 
much  for  granted.  On  the  other  hand,  as  soon  as  his  subscription  to  the  college  amal- 
gamated clubs  is  paid,  whatever  his  skill  at  sports,  he  is  free  to  take  up  the  branch  or 
branches  that  he  likes  most  or  feels  himself  qualified  for.  One  very  important  fact  should 
be  noted :  he  is  not  pressed  to  specialize  in  one  field  of  sport,  and  he  is  free  to  spend  most 
of  his  afternoon  hours  at,  say,  Rugby  or  association  football,  tennis,  golf,  hockey,  or  the 
branches  of  track  athletics  according  to  his  own  inclination,  his  previous  experience  as  a 
player,  and  his  means.  Of  any  game  he  takes  up,  he  is  likely  to  have  learnt  the  rudi- 
ments at  school.  To  this  statement,  and  to  many  other  generalizations,  rowing  forms  so 
important  an  exception  that  it  must  be  discussed  separately. 

2  It  is  only  fair  to  note  that  there  may  be  other  grounds  for  jealousy  of  "  B.  N.  C."  "  The  sporting  record  of  the  College  is 
probably  unrivalled,  at  any  rate  for  the  19th  century.  In  cricket,  Brasenose  had  six  in  the  University  Eleven  in  1870  ;  eitrht  in 
1871  and  again  in  1872.  In  Boating  of  the  19th  century,  the  Brasenose  Eight  rowed  head  in  117  days  (with  a  consecutive 
run  of  30  in  1852-55)  :  the  next  were  Christ  Church  (73)  and  University  College  (63).  The  Torpid  rowed  head  on  141  days 
(with  a  run  of  53  in  1886-94) :  the  next  were  Exeter  (71)  and  University  College  (39)."  (Madan,  Oxford  Outside  the  Guide 
Books,  1925,  p.  127.) 
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1.  Getting  Out  the  Players 

Soon  after  the  undergraduates  come  up  in  the  autumn,  the  captains  of  the  various 
college  field  clubs  either  pass  the  word  round  that  practice  is  about  to  begin  or  post  a 
notice  to  this  effect  on  a  convenient  college  bulletin  board  so  that  interested  men  may 
sign  up  for  the  games.  Practice  or  play  begins  at  once.  The  older  seasoned  players 
assemble  and  perhaps  form  two  or  more  fifteens  or  elevens  for  football.  If  there  are  not 
enough  men  out  to  make  two  teams,  the  sides  may  be  diminished ;  it  should  be  recalled 
that  a  very  fast  form  of  Rugby  can  be  played  with  five  men  on  a  side.  Yet  getting  men 
out  is  an  even  more  informal  matter  than  this,  for  most  of  them  do  not  wait  to  be  urged ; 
they  simply  go  out  in  the  afternoons  and  play.  It  is  merely  necessary  to  go  to  the  college 
sports  ground  with  appropriate  or  only  comfortable  personal  equipment ;  if  an  under- 
graduate appears,  he  can  take  exercise  readily. 

Of  course,  the  captains  of  the  various  college  clubs  know  their  old  players  and  the 
need  of  new  blood.  The  new  man  soon  gets  his  chance.  Moreover,  he  becomes  acquainted 
very  early  with  members  of  his  own  college.  If  his  skill  and  attendance  justify  the  step, 
before  many  afternoons  have  gone,  and  often  before  he  knows  it,  he  is  playing  in  a  game 
against  another  college,  a  school,  or  a  local  amateur  team,  perhaps  not  on  his  college 
first  team,  but  on  a  scratch  or  picked-up  fifteen.  The  fixture  lists  give  little  time  to 
develop  a  machine-like  precision  of  play,  for  matches  begin  to  take  place  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  universities.  Tennis  tournaments  may  be  early  events  of  every  Michael- 
mas Term.  As  soon  as  the  university  opens,  and  perhaps  even  an  afternoon  or  two  before, 
college  sport  begins. 

After  a  few  college  games,  college  captains  send  to  the  captain  of  the  university  teams 
the  names  of  promising  players.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the  captain  in  a  college  sport 
would  be  loath  to  send  off  his  players  and  thereby  to  impair  his  own  team,  but  colleges 
covet  blues,  and  the  more  candidates  a  college  can  send  out  for  'varsity  practice,  the 
more  likely  it  is  that  blues  will  be  earned.  The  captain  of  the  university  team,  having 
received  the  nominations  from  college  captains,  calls  out  some  or  all  of  the  players  thus 
named  for  university  practice.  Once  a  man  comes  out,  the  affairs  of  the  university  team 
take  precedence  over  those  of  the  college  team.  Meanwhile  the  old  Blues  have  come  out, 
and  two,  three,  or  more  elevens  or  fifteens,  have  been  formed  to  play  one  against  another. 
The  opening  game  of  the  university  fixture  list  is  less  than  a  week  away. 

One  fact  must  be  constantly  recalled :  a  large  proportion  of  undergraduates  do  not 
come  out  definitely  for  any  sport.  Hence  it  is  often  difficult  for  a  small  college  of,  say,  125 
members  to  assemble  two  fifteens  for  Rugby.  A  man  who  plays  Rugby  on  one  afternoon 
may  find  that  hockey  wiU  offer  more  attraction  on  the  following  day,  and  on  a  third 
afternoon  he  may  be  seen  running  or  jumping,  or  paddling  a  canoe  on  the  Cam  or  the 
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Isis.  The  essence  of  college  sport  is  its  informality,  and  the  lightness  with  which  its  yoke 
sits  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  undergraduate. 

2.  Practice 

Practice  for  a  college  team  is  as  informal  a  matter  as  coming  out  for  it.  Rugby  and 
association  football,  of  course,  depend  less  upon  team  play  than  the  American  game, 
and  fast  individual  work  at  running,  passing  the  ball,  and  other  matters  of  skill  receives 
as  much  emphasis  as  in  American  football  and  possibly  more.  The  importance  of  these 
facts  lies  not  in  the  fitting  in  of  substitute  players  in  the  course  of  a  game,  for  the  Rugby 
Union  Rules  do  not  permit  this,  but  in  giving  wider  opportunities  for  choosing  men  at 
the  beginning  of  a  match.  Moreover,  if  thirty-five  men  happen  to  be  on  the  field  ready 
to  play  in  a  college  Rugby  contest,  and  the  team  can  include  only  fifteen  men,  the  re- 
maining twenty,  rather  than  lose  their  afternoon's  sport,  are  likely  to  start  another  game, 
or  to  take  part  in  some  other  form  of  exercise.  One  undergraduate  hazarded  the  opinion 
that  a  man  who  played  with  fair  regularity  on  a  college  hockey  team  spent  about  one 
afternoon  at  practice  for  every  afternoon  during  which  he  played  for  the  college.  An- 
other imdergraduate  played  college  Rugby  five  afternoons  in  six,  although  his  chief 
interest  lay  in  running.  Probably  the  ratio  varies  widely  with  the  mitial  skill  of  the 
player,  but  the  fact  remains  that  college  practice  is  mainly  playing  in  matches.  The 
results  are  that  competition  involves  a  great  deal  of  sport  and  that  there  is  very  little 
of  the  marking  time  and  discouragement  that  arise  during  long  afternoons  of  passing 
the  ball,  falling  on  the  ball,  tackling  a  dummy  or  a  runner,  charging  in  its  various  forms, 
starting,  and  running  through  signals,  that  dull  the  interest  of  the  candidate  for  a  place 
on  a  team  playing  the  American  game. 

Practice  for  a  university  Rugby  team  appears  a  somewhat  haphazard  affair.  Perhaps 
twenty-five  men  are  out,  kicking,  running,  and  passing.  Although  this  particular  uni- 
versity team  may  be  weak  at  tackling,  no  attempt  is  made  to  improve  this  department 
of  the  game,  —  indeed,  the  use  of  a  dummy  is  felt  by  some  players  to  be  "  not  quite  sport- 
ing," and  tackling  a  runner  for  practice  is  regarded  as  dangerous  and  productive  of  little 
real  good.  On  another  part  of  the  field  about  fifteen  candidates  for  the  university  soccer 
team  are  at  practice,  which  consists  of  some  dodging,  a  good  deal  of  starting  and  run- 
ning, although  after  criticism  there  is  no  attempt  to  drill  home  the  principles  that  the 
critic  brought  out,  and  some  individual  instruction  in  placing  the  right  foot  for  a  kick. 
A  number  of  balls  are  in  use.  Practice  in  both  sports  is  unorganized  and  certainly  unsci- 
entific, and  the  field  is  clear  of  players  by  a  quarter  to  four.  Nothing  could  be  more 
casual. 

a.  Coaching 
No  Cambridge  or  Oxford  college  employs  a  paid  coach.  The  only  college  sport  in 
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which  anything  resembling  paid  coaching  obtains  is  cricket.  Usually  the  man  employed 
by  the  amalgamated  clubs  to  care  for  the  college  sports  ground  is  an  old  cricketer,  and 
he  will  bowl  at  the  nets,  a  form  of  practice  analogous  to  pitching  a  baseball  to  a  batter 
in  an  indoor  cage.  Batting  at  the  nets  develops  a  batsman's  eye  and  improves  his  grip 
and  holding  of  the  bat,  and  the  groundsman  usually  gives  hints  about  stance  and  form. 
The  groundsman  is  a  servant ;  he  is  paid  as  such,  and  his  work  is  that  of  a  servant.  His 
position  and  function  differ  entirely  from  those  of  the  college  coaches. 

College  teams  are  coached  by  undergraduate  captains  and  older  players  and  by  dons, 
no  one  of  whom  can  receive  payment  in  money  or  in  kind  for  his  services — or  desires 
it — because  its  receipt  would  force  him  to  forfeit  his  amateur  status  in  the  sport.  Cap- 
tains and  older  members  of  teams  instruct  actively  by  example.  Dons  are  rather  critics 
than  coaches. 

For  teams  representing  the  university  conditions  are  different.  At  both  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  there  are  paid  coaches  in  boxing,  and  professional  trainers  or  coaches  for 
track  athletics,  but  for  cricket  practically  all  the  paid  coach  does,  if  he  is  not  a  grounds- 
man, is  to  bowl  at  the  nets  and  give  a  few  "pointers"  on  the  game.  In  other  branches  of 
sport  coaching  is  in  the  hands  of  older  members  of  the  teams,  old  Blues,  who  return, 
sometimes  at  a  personal  sacrifice,  to  assist  in  developing  the  team,  and  certain  dons. 
These  older  men  are  rather  instructors,  advisers,  and  critics  than  what  Americans 
regard  as  coaches.  They  have  little  power,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  development  of 
the  team,  and  especially  for  conducting  it  in  matches,  rests  upon  the  captain.  They  may 
advise  captains  in  the  selection  of  teams,  but  they  seldom  if  ever  proffer  the  advice. 
More  important  still,  these  principles  are  rigidly  adhered  to,  and  whether  in  college  or 
in  'varsity  sport,  if  the  opinions  of  the  coach  and  the  captain  conflict,  the  final  decision 
lies  with  the  undergraduate. 

Coaching  in  university  sports  generally  implies  no  very  rigid  course  of  procedure  until 
perhaps  two  weeks  before  the  Oxford-Cambridge  games.  These,  being  the  chief  tests  of 
the  teams,  are  felt  to  warrant  an  intensification  of  practice  and  of  coaching  as  well. 
Sometimes  an  old  Blue  or  two  comes  up  to  supplement  the  coaching  staff,  which,  by  the 
way,  is  never  very  numerous.  The  coaches  begin  a  more  businesslike  period  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  players  who  have  not  already  gone  into  training  generally  begin.  This 
course  is  followed  with  variations  for  the  two  forms  of  football  and  for  hockey.  In  the 
branches  of  track  and  field  athletics  the  professional  coach  usually  devotes  to  individuals 
the  attention  that  seems  to  him  necessary.  Whatever  the  sport,  the  responsibility  and 
the  development  of  the  team  rests  upon  undergraduates.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of  being  able  to  obtain  and 
utilize  in  all  sports  a  high  quality  of  coaching,  so  far  as  graduates  are  concerned,  without 
paying  for  more  than  merely  nominal  services  from  groundsmen  and  hired  trainers. 
The  results  of  such  coaching  are  too  well  known  to  need  discussion.  On  the  other  hand. 
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it  is  reported  that  an  Oxford  man  who  came  to  an  Ajnerican  university  as  a  graduate 
student  was  able,  as  the  result  of  a  year's  work  under  an  American  coach,  to  add  a  foot 
to  his  record  in  the  broad  jump.  Perhaps  the  sum  of  the  matter  is  that  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  athletes  are  expected  in  large  measure  to  develop  their  own  powers. 

b.  Training 

The  strictness  of  the  training  regimen  differs  traditionally  as  between  sports.  In  row- 
ing the  regimen  is  probably  the  strictest.  "Although  no  such  arduous  course  of  training 
is  expected  from  a  football  player  as  is  necessary  in  the  case  of  an  oarsman,"  writes 
Mr.  Archibald  Marshall,  "  still  a  continuous  course  of  hilarious  dinners  is  not  regarded 
with  favor  by  those  in  authority."  Football  men  usually  give  up  smoking,  or  perhaps  it 
would  represent  the  custom  better  to  say  that  no  football  player  smokes  before  a  game. 
Although  Englishmen  seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  the  English  athlete  does  not  train  to 
anything  like  the  extent  the  Aanerican  does,  an  American  Rhodes  Scholar  was  authority 
for  the  statement  that  training  for  track  meets  or  races  is  more  serious  and  stricter  in 
England  than  in  the  United  States  immediately  before  the  events,  as  respects  diet,  hours 
of  sleep,  and  other  elements.  Yet  college  halls  provide  training  tables  only  for  oarsmen, 
and  undergraduate  social  organizations  like  the  Gridiron  and  Vincent's  at  Oxford  and 
the  University  Pitt  Club  at  Cambridge,  which  are  said  to  be  essentially  "Blues'  clubs," 
seem  to  offer  no  very  special  training  menus,  merely  food  that  is  wholesome  and  well 
prepared.  A  Cambridge  undergraduate  who  had  run  in  the  United  States  noted  that, 
while  at  Atlantic  City,  American  athletes  were  told  to  go  to  bed  at  a  certain  hour,  whereas 
English  athletes  were  advised  to ;  "  it  all  came  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  but  the 
Americans  seemed  to  be  more  mechanized  in  their  training."  The  Rhodes  Scholar  just 
cited  noted  that  the  English  undergraduate  is  not  subject  to  compulsion  or  forfeiture  of 
his  place  on  the  track  squad  in  case  of  infractions  of  training  regulations.  With  an  English 
undergraduate,  holding  to  a  regimen  of  training  over  an  extended  period  seems  a  matter 
for  the  individual  athlete  to  look  to,  rather  than  the  concern  of  a  trainer  or  a  coach. 

3.  Selection  of  Teams 

During  the  football,  hockey,  and  cricket  seasons,  the  personnel  of  the  various  teams, 
both  college  and  'varsity,  changes  a  good  deal.  No  player  at  any  given  time  can  be  sure 
of  his  place.  Indeed,  a  team  seems  to  be  a  rather  unstable  body,  a  situation  that  may 
be  expected  to  result  when  there  is  no  dearth  of  pretty  evenly  matched  players.  The 
selection  of  players  for  games  rests  with  the  captain. 

The  captain  of  a  college  team  knows  intimately  the  ability  of  practically  every  man 
who  comes  out  for  his  particular  sport.  For  earlier  matches  of  the  season,  he  appears  to 
make  up  his  team  as  largely  as  possible  from  the  tried  players  of  the  preceding  year,  but 
as  the  season  advances  and  his  new  material  develops  it  is  not  unusual  for  new  men  to 
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replace  older  players  on  the  basis  of  merit,  and  these  shifts  and  changes  in  the  eleven 
or  the  fifteen  are  likely  to  continue  throughout  the  season.  When  older  Colors  are  called 
out  for  'varsity  practice,  new  blood  takes  their  places  on  college  teams,  although  there 
is  no  restriction  upon  a  Blue  playing  for  his  college  if  his  'varsity  engagements  permit. 
The  selection  of  a  college  team  for  any  match  is  based  not  upon  a  factitious  showing  in 
practice,  but  upon  performance  in  actual  games. 

The  choosing  of  players  for  university  matches  is  a  rather  more  responsible  process. 
In  Rugby  and  association  football,  various  trial  matches  take  place  between  "  Whites," 
or  players  to  whom  a  color  has  not  been  awarded,  and  Colors,  or  the  possessors  of  the 
blue  or  the  half-blue,  or  between  older  and  less  seasoned  players,  or  between  teams  to 
which  players  are  allotted  by  the  captain.  For  important  matches  the  best  players  are 
generally  chosen,  and  there  is  little  complaint  of  favoritism,  although  what  exists  is 
bitter.  At  one  of  the  two  universities  it  was  said  that  the  choice  of  the  eleventh  man  of 
a  cricket  team  might  sometimes  depend  upon  the  captain's  desire  to  make  the  match  a 
pleasant  social  occasion.  At  jthe  other,  such  a  consideration  was  scorned ;  merit  alone 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  basis  for  the  selection  of  cricketers. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  invitations  to  play  for  a  college  or  the  university  or  to  com- 
pete for  a  place  in  matches  form  the  basis  of  the  preliminaries  to  the  selection  of  teams. 
Occasionally  this  factor  is  open  to  protest.  Two  instances  were  cited  to  show  some  of  the 
less  desirable  results  of  selection  of  college  teams  by  invitation: 

A  man  of  fair  playing  ability  who  came  out  for  a  college  sport  found  it  captained  by 
an  undergraduate  who  had  many  friends,  also  of  fair  playing  ability,  and  who  had  only 
recently  been  elected  because  the  former  captain  had  been  "sent  down."  The  candidate, 
a  man  of  more  mature  years,  was  not  invited  to  play  and  did  not  get  his  chance.  On 
account  of  undergraduate  conventions,  no  means  were  open  to  him  to  bring  himself  to 
the  attention  of  the  new  captain,  although  he  had  been  known  to  the  former  leader. 

A  Colonial,  who  had  done  his  undergraduate  work  at  one  university,  went  to  the  other 
for  research.  His  college  tennis  captain  was  not  known  to  him,  and  he  endeavored  in- 
directly to  bring  himself  to  the  captain's  notice  without  success.  A  college  tennis  tourna- 
ment then  being  announced,  he  entered  and  progressed  as  far  as  the  semi-final  round. 
At  that  point  interest  in  the  tournament  expired,  and  the  contest  lapsed.  Under  a  stricter 
system  of  selection,  it  was  said,  the  man  might  have  been  one  of  six  players  to  represent 
his  college.  No  favoritism  was  alleged  by  any  one ;  the  Colonial  was  simply  "a  victim  of 
the  system."  He  had,  however,  small  means,  was  a  scholarship  man,  and  could  not  afford 
to  go  about  with  the  "sporting  element"  in  the  college. 

These  two  instances  may  be  taken  to  indicate  that  informality  and  casualness  in  the 
selection  of  players  may  have  their  faults  as  well  as  their  merits.  In  a  different  environ- 
ment they  might  be  wholly  impracticable. 
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4.  Matches :  "Generalship" 

The  conduct  of  matches  differs  in  many  important  respects  from  that  in  the  United 
States,  whether  the  matches  be  played  on  college  or  on  university  grounds. 

a.  College  Matches 

The  casual  informality  that  permeates  college  sport  finds  one  of  its  best  expressions 
at  college  matches,  whether  between  teams  representing  components  of  the  university 
or  between  such  a  team  and  an  outside  amateur  club.  Usually,  there  are  comparatively 
few  spectators,  who  gather  in  small  groups.  Applause  is  general  but  not  very  strong,  and 
it  gives  the  appearance  of  being  non-partisan  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  at  univer- 
sity matches.  There  is  no  organized  cheering,  unless  the  cry  of  "House,  House,  House, 
House !"  by  the  adherents  of  Christ  Church  teams  can  be  so  regarded.  If  it  be  so  re- 
garded, at  least  one  American  considers  it  the  most  disorganized  organized  cheering  he 
has  ever  heard.  Although  no  policing  of  grounds  seemed  to  be  necessary  at  the  particular 
matches  attended,  probably  because  there  are  no  "gates,"  or  admission  fees,  and  the 
matches  are  held  on  private  college  grounds,  the  spectators  do  not  crowd  much  upon  the 
field.  Undergraduates  come  and  go,  and  interest,  except  in  personal  friends,  seems  to 
be  rather  weak,  until  a  critical  situation  in  the  game  develops,  when  cries  of  "Now 
then!"  and  "Come  along!"  break  out.  College  matches  at  football  and  hockey  are 
usually  rather  decorous  affairs,  and  probably  cricket  matches  are  still  more  so. 

b.  University  Matches 

Although  no  admission  fees  are  charged  for  college  games,  "gates"  at  football  and 
hockey  make  important  contributions  to  the  support  of  university  teams.  The  general 
admission  in  the  autumn  of  1925  was  one  shilling,  with  extra  charges  for  seats  in  various 
locations.  Partisans  of  the  contesting  teams  appear  not  to  occupy  seats  in  separate  stands 
or  sections  of  the  stands.  Again,  there  is  no  organized  cheering,  but  the  applause  is 
spontaneous,  and,  although  it  seems  to  be  not  quite  so  prompt  for  success  or  good  play  by 
the  visiting  teams  as  by  the  home  team,  it  is  scarcely  less  noisy.  Cries  of  "  Come  along ! " 
"Come  along !"  at  critical  points  are  usual.  At  Cambridge  Rugby  games  all  players  are 
numbered  and  have  been  for  at  least  two  seasons,  so  that  spectators  may  the  better  follow 
the  game.  There  is  no  score  board,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  score  of  a  football 
game  under  Rugby  Union  rules  may  be  expressed  either  in  points  or  in  mmibers  of  tries 
and  goals  "converted"  from  them, —  facts  that  may  in  a  measure  distract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  spectator  from  the  question,  "Which  team  is  ahead.''"  On  the  sound  of  the 
referee's  whistle,  all  play  ceases  instantly.  An  American  spectator  would  probably  com- 
ment on  the  lack  of  "fight "  that  both  teams  display. 
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c.  "Generalship" 

As  soon  as  a  team  takes  the  field,  the  captain  is  solely  responsible  for  its  strategy  and 
tactics  during  the  game.  No  coach  interferes  in  any  way.  The  fact  that  substitution  of 
players  is  not  permitted  in  a  Rugby  game  eliminates  entirely  the  carrying  of  hints  or 
directions  for  conducting  the  fifteen  from  the  side-lines  to  the  field,  and,  even  if  such 
interference  were  possible,  it  is  doubtful  if  captains  would  brook  it.  In  cricket,  all  coach- 
ing during  a  game  is  by  the  captain  on  signal  from  the  bowler.  In  short,  once  in  the  field, 
the  play  of  a  team  is  governed  only  by  its  captain.  The  result  is,  of  course,  some  decrease 
in  the  precision  of  play,  but  a  great  increase  in  the  captain's  responsibility. Thus  upon  the 
captain,  and  upon  no  one  else,  rests  the  burden  of  leadership  not  only  in  matches  but 
in  the  preparation  for  aU  contests,  of  whatever  importance. 

C.  Fields  and  Their  Equipment 

Playing  fields  are  of  three  categories :  college  sport  grounds ;  'varsity  playing  fields, 
that  is,  fields  used  by  clubs  whose  membership  may  include  the  whole  university ;  and 
athletic  grounds  belonging  to  amateur  and  school  teams  within  the  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  areas.  Accommodations  for  rowing  will  be  discussed  separately. 

The  amalgamated  clubs  of  each  college  have  the  use  of  at  least  one  athletic  ground, 
and  in  the  case  of  certain  larger  colleges  of  two.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges  are  situated  in  locations  chosen  centuries  ago,  in  only 
two  instances  at  Cambridge  and  in  one  or  two  at  Oxford  do  college  playing  fields  adjoin 
college  buildings.  Distances  from  colleges  to  sports  grounds  vary  from  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  a  mile.  To  reach  the  athletic  fields  imdergraduates  use  bicycles  or  motor  cars,  but 
because  of  recent  university  regulations  at  Cambridge  the  use  of  motor  cars  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  diminish.  There  are  instances  of  two  colleges  using  the  same  field. 

The  fostering  attitude  of  the  college  toward  sport  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  gener- 
ally the  college  owns  the  athletic  ground  and  permits  its  amalgamated  clubs  to  use  it 
rent  free,  the  clubs  paying  for  improvements.  Usually  such  fields  are  purchased  by  the 
colleges,  although  not  with  the  original  intent  of  using  them  for  sports.  To  this  statement 
there  are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  for  example,  the  Balliol  sport  ground,  called  Jowett's 
Field,  was  secured  for  the  college  partly  through  the  efforts  of  the  great  classicist,  while 
the  graduates  of  Exeter  College  purchased  its  field  and  erected  upon  it  certain  improve- 
ments for  the  use  of  undergraduates. 

Facilities  at  a  college  playing  field  generally  include  one  or  more  grounds  for  Rugby 
and  association  football,  cricket,  and  sometimes  hockey.  Lawn  tennis  courts  are  pro- 
vided. Thus  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  owns  two  fields,  of  which  one  is  devoted  to 
lawn  tennis.  Many  colleges  possess  or  are  constructing  fives  courts,  an  expensive  equip- 
ment. Accommodations  for  spectators  are  generally  simple  not  to  say  meagre.  Although 
dressing  rooms  are  provided  at  many  grounds,  the  undergraduate  generally  prefers  to 
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dress  at  his  college  or  his  lodgings  and  to  ride  a  bicycle  to  and  from  the  athletic  field. 
College  amalgamated  clubs  are  said  to  find  the  maintenance  of  playing  fields  somewhat 
expensive  because  of  the  endless  small  repairs,  not  to  mention  the  care  of  the  turf  and 
groundsmen's  wages,  which  prove  to  be  a  practically  continuous  drain  upon  their 
finances. 

The  university  sport  clubs  maintain  accommodations  for  cricket,  association  and 
Rugby  football,  hockey,  track  and  field  sports,  lawn  tennis,  shooting,  polo,  swimming, 
fives,  rackets,  and  court  tennis,  gymnastics,  and  skating  in  season.  Both  the  Oxford 
and  the  Cambridge  athletic  clubs  possess  quarter-mile  cinder  tracks  and  straightaways. 
For  some  sports  the  property  is  o^vned  outright  by  the  clubs,  but  probably  in  the  major- 
ity of  instances  it  is  rented  or  leased.  The  football  and  athletic-sports  grounds  have 
stands  and  dressing  rooms  for  visiting  teams.  Spectators  at  football  matches  are  accom- 
modated in  well-built  stands,  both  open  and  covered,  and  those  who  wish  may  stand  or 
sit  upon  chairs  or  seats  placed  upon  duck-boards.  The  capacity  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity football  field  is  about  3000  to  4000  spectators,  of  the  Oxford  field  about  5000, 
with  seats  for  some  1800.  Both  the  football  and  the  hockey  fields  are  enclosed.  Facilities 
for  swimming  are  maintained  at  points  on  the  rivers  which  pass  through  the  two  towns. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  the  Oxford-Cambridge  matches  in  some  of  the  major  sports 
are  played  at  a  distance  from  both  universities.  The  annual  Rugby  match  takes  place 
at  Twickenham,  where  in  1924  it  was  witnessed  by  between  45,000  and  50,000  spectators. 
The  association  football  match  is  played  at  Stamford  Bridge,  the  hockey  match  at 
Beckenham.  Track  meets  and  contests  in  other  sports  are  held  now  at  Cambridge,  now 
at  Oxford,  and  also  at  Queen's  Club,  London.  Certain  meets  in  which  university  ath- 
letes compete  with  teams  organized  and  captained  by  former  Blues  may  take  place  either 
at  home  or  away.  The  annual  university  cricket  match  takes  place  at  Lord's.  Thus,  all 
such  inter-university  matches  are  played  on  neutral  grounds  in  London. 

Although  the  playing  fields  belonging  to  local  amateur  and  school  clubs  are  occasion- 
ally available  for  college  or  university  matches,  virtually  the  only  general  sport  for  which 
facilities  do  not  exist  at  both  universities,  not  only  for  college  contests  but  also  for  univer- 
sity matches,  is  golf,  which  by  special  arrangement  is  played  on  nearby  courses,  although 
the  Oxford  University  Golf  Club,  with  grounds  within  a  mile  of  High  Street,  admits  both 
imiversity  and  city  members. 

In  short,  the  accommodations  for  sports  available  to  members  of  the  universities  are 
veryextensive.  They  are  never  luxurious,  but  they  are  in  all  cases  fairly  complete.  To  the 
stadiums  and  fields  to  which  some  of  the  larger  American  universities  are  accustomed 
they  present  a  striking  contrast,  but  the  acreage  given  over  to  sport  in  either  the  Cam- 
bridge or  the  Oxford  area  is  probably  far  more  extensive  than  that  enjoyed  by  all  but 
the  most  fortunate  universities  in  the  United  States,  and  it  may  be  larger  even  in  these 
eases. 
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D.  Rowing 

In  any  attempt  to  assess  the  interest  and  importance  of  rowing  as  compared  with 
field  sports  at  the  older  universities  it  would  probably  be  found  that  the  regard  in  which 
rowing  is  held  equals  that  accorded  all  the  other  forms  of  sport  taken  together.  "  Few 
are  the  men,"  wrote  Dr.  J.  S.  G.  Pemberton  in  discussing  social  life  at  Oxford  nearly 
thirty-five  years  ago,  "who  despise  or  affect  to  despise  the  rowing  element  in  a  College, 
and  in  most  Colleges  a  majority  of  its  members  have  been  at  one  time  or  other  more  or 
less  connected  with  their  College  boats.  This  is  partly  due  to  tradition  and  partly  to  the 
common-sense  view  that  rowing  is  compatible  with  and  ancillary  to  more  serious  pur- 
suits." To-day  the  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  as  well  as  the  graduate  toward  rowing 
remains  to  a  great  extent  unchanged,  because  of  history  and  tradition,  perhaps  more 
particularly  because  rowing,  once  entered  upon  seriously,  claims  more  of  the  under- 
graduate's time  and  efl^ort  than  most  other  branches  of  sport, —  indeed,  it  appears  to 
absorb  Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  to  about  the  same  extent  as  other  sports 
absorb  American  college  students.  The  distinctions  that  are  implied  in  rowing,  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  river  and  its  ways,  together  with  the  special  nature  of  the  practice 
and  training  of  crews,  and  the  relative  frequency  with  which  oarsmen  are  discovered 
and  developed  during  a  university  course,  all  tend  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  the 
psychology  of  the  undergraduate  and  help  to  foster  the  notion  that  rowing  is  a  distinctly 
selective  sport.  It  is  the  story  of  "wet-bobs"  and  "dry-bobs"  over  again.  Moreover, 
rowing  is  a  very  expensive  pastime  and  its  cost  is  one  more  factor  that  tends  to  set  it 
apart  in  college  and  university  regard.  "In  all  really  white  colleges, "  writes  the  author 
of  Oxford  Ways,  "the  river  has  the  first  claim — unless,  of  course.  Freshman  is  a  poten- 
tial Blue  at  something  else  and  strong-minded  to  boot." 

In  considering  rowing  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  it  will  be  well  first  to  take  up  certain 
phases  of  the  sport  common  to  both  universities  and  then  to  glance  at  some  special 
aspects.  The  cost  of  rowing  will  be  left  for  later  discussion. 

1.  General  Aspects  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Rowing 

It  will  be  convenient  to  understand  the  equipment  provided  for  rowing  at  the  older 
universities,  then  to  learn  something  of  the  development  of  oarsmen  and  crews,  including 
coaching,  and  then  to  enquire  into  the  relation  of  college  to  university  rowing. 

a.  The  Rivers :  Housing  and  Boats 

The  fact  that  neither  the  Isis  nor  the  Cam  would  be  regarded  as  a  river  in  the  Ameri- 
can sense  leads  to  rather  strict  discipline  in  managing  crews  in  practice  and  in  racing, 
for  one  boat  turning  in  the  wrong  place  may  succeed  in  obstructing  the  entire  river.  Both 
are  really  and  legally  highways  under  the  control  of  the  government.  Among  the  conse- 
quences of  this  fact  may  be  mentioned  the  charges  for  use  of  the  rivers  by  certain  boat 
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clubs  which  Vv^ith  respect  to  undergraduate  rowing  the  university  boat  clubs  pay,  and 
an  apparent  tendency  on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  dredging  and  other  improve- 
ments to  work  at  very  inopportune  seasons  and  hours.  On  the  whole  the  Isis  seems  to 
present  fewer  obstacles  to  college  and  university  rowing  than  the  Cam. 

At  Oxford  each  college  has,  moored  to  the  bank,  its  barge  consisting  of  a  hull  and  a 
superstructure  in  two  stories,  of  which  the  upper  may  be  an  open  deck.  The  main  deck 
is  divided  into  a  dressing  and  locker  room  set  apart  for  oarsmen  who  take  part  in  the 
eights  and  torpids  races,  and  a  sitting  room  open  to  all,  with  fireplace,  settees,  arm-chairs, 
tables,  and  other  articles  of  furniture,  and  with  photographs  of  'varsity  and  college  crews. 
The  maintenance  and  repair  of  a  barge,  although  the  hull  once  put  in  order  generally 
lasts  for  from  fifteen  to  thirty  years,  is  a  heavy  item  of  expenditure  in  amalgamated 
club  accounts. 

The  Cambridge  boat  houses  that  line  the  Cam  for  perhaps  a  half-mile  below  Fort  St. 
George  impress  the  visitor  as  somewhat  more  substantial  structures  than  the  Oxford 
barges.  Certainly  they  are  larger.  Not  all  the  Cambridge  colleges  own  their  own  boat 
houses.  Some  rent  and  some  store  their  boats  for  a  price  in  the  Goldie  Boat  House  which 
shelters  the  university  rowing  club.  A  Cambridge  boat  house  generally  contains  locker 
and  dressing  rooms  and  a  saloon  or  sitting  room.  Over  the  door  is  a  clock  or  a  college 
emblem  or  coat-of-arms. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  however  scanty  the  space  the  Isis  and  the  Cam  provide, 
all  of  the  training  of  the  crews  and  preparation  for  races  in  England  takes  place  out  of 
doors.  There  are  no  rowing  machines,  no  tanks  for  indoor  work.  The  rivers  are  open  for 
oarsmen  during  practically  every  month  of  term-time,  although  occasionally  ice  inter- 
feres with  rowing,  as  it  did  in  December,  1925. 

The  following  statistics  concerning  the  size  of  boats  may  possess  interest  for  some 
readers :  The  clinker  eights  average  fifty-seven  feet  in  length,  light  eights  about  four  feet 
longer,  and  the  'varsity  eights  boats,  which  are  used  when  the  two  university  crews  meet 
in  their  race  from  Putney  to  Mortlake,  are,  on  the  average,  sixty-three  feet  long.  Four 
kinds  of  boats  require  coxswains :  clinker  fours,  clinker  eights,  light  eights,  and  in  some 
instances  light  fours. 

The  rivers  seem  to  be  perpetually  busy.  During  the  eight  weeks  of  each  term  there  are 
few  afternoons  on  which  the  Cam  and  the  Isis  do  not  teem  with  boats  of  all  sizes,  in 
which  oarsmen  apparently  of  every  stage  of  expertness  are  at  practice.  It  is  a  scene  that 
to  the  uninitiated  presents  an  appearance  of  the  greatest  confusion,  for  the  variety  and 
sizes  of  craft,  the  medley  of  colors  of  the  rowing  costumes  not  only  as  between  boats  but 
in  the  same  boats  as  well,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  men  and  crews  continue  from 
perhaps  two  o'clock  until  nearly  dark.  The  latter  part  of  the  afternoon  is  the  time  when 
the  oarsmen  in  training  for  university  crews  receive  the  bulk  of  their  instruction,  al- 
though at  any  hour  a  university  boat  has  the  right  of  way  over  a  college  boat. 
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b.  The  Races 

As  in  field  sports,  so  in  rowing,  the  emphasis  is  divided  between  college  and  university- 
racing.  Each  year  college  racing  culminates  in  two  events  at  each  university.  In  the 
spring  term  and  in  the  summer  term  colleges  compete  in  two  series  of  bumping  races 
which  last  about  a  week.  At  Oxford  these  are  the  torpids,  rowed  in  February,  and  the 
summer  eights,  rowed  in  May ;  at  Cambridge  the  February  Lent  races  and  the  May 
races  which  take  place  in  June.  For  these  two  sets  of  college  events  practice  is  continu- 
ous almost  throughout  the  year.  The  university  boat  racing  season  places  its  principal 
emphasis  upon  two  events,  trial  eights  at  the  end  of  November  or  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  the  university  boat  race  at  the  end  of  the  spring  term,  in  March  or  April. 
Inasmuch  as  crews  representing  the  boat  clubs  of  the  two  older  universities  meet  in  fix- 
tures only  once  during  the  year,  namely,  in  the  university  boat  race  which  is  rowed  from 
Putney  to  Mortlake,  this  event  is  a  culmination  of  the  university  boat  racing  season. 

Races  are  of  three  kinds :  time,  bumping,  and  straightaway  races.  No  straightaway 
race  is  rowed  on  the  river  contiguous  to  an  older  university. 

Time  races  are  sponsored  by  the  university  boat  clubs  as  inter-college  events.  The 
boats  start  in  pairs  for  each  heat,  one  behind  the  other  separated  by  a  measured  distance 
which  corresponds  to  the  stretch  of  water  between  the  respective  finishing  posts.  The 
heats  and  races  are  won  by  the  boat  signaled  as  the  first  to  pass  its  own  finishing  post. 
At  Oxford,  junior  clinker  fours,  rowed  by  freshmen  who  are  novices  on  slides,  are  similarly 
conducted. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  reason  for  bumping  races  is  the  narrowness  of  the  rivers 
at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  with  adroit  steering  two  crews 
can — and  do — pass  at  most  points  on  the  Cam  and  the  Isis,  although  not  at  much 
speed  because  of  the  wash  from  the  shells.  Nowhere  is  the  influence  of  physical  condi- 
tions upon  sport  better  illustrated  than  in  the  development  of  bumping  races. 

Bumping  races  are  inter-college  events.  On  each  of  the  six  nights  of  a  bumping  race, 
the  eights  start  one  behind  the  other  at  intervals  of  two  boats'  lengths,  in  three  divisions, 
at  four,  five,  and  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  respectively.  The  order  of  the  boats  is  that 
in  which  they  have  finished  in  the  preceding  year.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  first  boat  in 
each  division,  the  object  is  to  overtake  the  boat  ahead  and  to  touch  it  with  the  prow. 
Each  prow  is  tipped  with  a  ball  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  to  prevent  such 
accidents  as  occurred  at  Cambridge  some  years  ago  when  an  oarsman  was  killed  by  having 
his  chest  penetrated  by  a  sharp  prow.  As  soon  as  a  bump  has  been  obtained,  the  fact  is 
signaled  by  the  coxswain  of  the  losing  craft,  who  raises  his  arm  and  guides  his  boat  to 
the  bank,  and  the  victor  also  drops  out  of  line.  A  boat  that  runs  the  entire  length  of  its 
course  without  bumping  or  being  bumped  is  said  to  have  "  rowed  over."  On  the  next  night 
each  boat  that  has  made  a  bump  goes  up  one  place,  and  thus  changes  places  with  the 
boat  it  bumped. 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  first  boat  of  a  division  cannot  make  a  biunp,  since  no  boat 
is  rowing  ahead  of  it.  If  the  leader  of  any  division  behind  the  first  is  able  to  avoid  being 
bumped,  it  continues  as  "  sandwich  boat "  and  rows  an  hour  later  as  the  bottom  boat  of 
the  next  higher  division.  As  such,  it  can  perhaps  make  a  bump,  and  earn  a  higher  place  in 
its  new  division,  and  in  that  case  it  ceases  to  have  to  row  the  course  twice  in  a  single  night. 

The  boat  that  rows  "head  of  the  river,"  so  long  as  it  continues  in  that  position,  is  the 
only  boat  that  cannot  bump.  If  three  or  more  boats  bmnp  simultaneously,  the  rear  boat 
goes  to  the  front  of  the  rest,  and  it  is  said  to  have  made  an  "  over-bump,"  —  a  great  rarity. 
Once  in  a  great  while  an  over-bump  may  also  result  from  such  a  situation  as  this  :  Two  of 
four  of  the  boats  in  a  division  bump  and  drop  out.  The  boat  ahead  and  the  boat  behind 
continue.  The  lower  boat  rows  sufficiently  well,  or  the  first  of  the  four  sufficiently  ill,  to 
enable  the  boat  behind  to  bump  the  leader.  Such  a  case  is,  of  course,  very  exceptional.^ 

At  Oxford  six  bumps  during  a  race  week  are  considered  a  very  good  showing  indeed 
in  the  divisions  after  the  first.  Occasionally  the  nmnber  runs  to  seven  or  even  more.  In 
the  first,  bmnps  are  said  to  be  somewhat  less  frequent.  A  crew  that  makes,  say,  six  bumps 
in  a  second  or  lower  division,  or  a  corresponding  nimiber  in  the  first  division,  is  usually 
regarded  as  entitled  to  a  bmnp  supper.  The  "bumper"  takes  place  in  hall,  where  the 
crew,  sitting  at  high  table  with  the  dons,  wear  rowing  blazers  over  their  dinner  jackets, 
and  where  their  oars  are  stood  up  against  the  wainscoting  on  the  dais.  If  a  crew  makes 
four  bumps  —  fewer,  of  course,  if  it  is  in  the  first  division  —  it  of  course  receives  its  oars, 
that  is,  each  man  is  permitted  to  keep  the  oar  with  which  he  rowed.  The  record  of  victories 
at  Cambridge  is  said  to  have  been  set  in  1905  by  the  crew  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  which 
went  up  nine  places  in  four  nights  tlirough  two  bumps,  two  over-bumps,  and  a  bump  while 
sandwich  boat. 

The  straightaway  races,  besides  those  in  which  college  and  other  crews  compete  at 
the  Henley  Royal  Regatta,  are  trial  eights  and  the  university  contest.  Trial  eights  repre- 
sent the  culmination  of  the  rowing  practice  of  the  autumn  term.  The  Oxford  events  are 
rowed  over  the  Moulsf ord  course,  the  Cambridge  events  on  the  Cam  near  Ely,  from  Lit- 
tleport  to  Adelaide  Bridge.  The  Moulsf  ord  course  is  well  above  two  miles  in  length  ;  the 
Ely  course  from  Littleport  to  Adelaide  Bridge  is  three  miles  long.  Two  or  three  crews, 
designated  A,  B,  and  C,  according  as  they  have  been  coached  by  the  president  of  the 
university  boat  club,  the  honorary  secretary,  or  some  other  older  oar,  usually  row  from 
the  university  to  the  starting  place.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial-eights  races  in  the 
early  winter  the  men  selected  as  candidates  for  the  university  crews  begin  their  work 
in  preparation  for  the  April  university  boat  races  which  are  rowed  on  the  Thames  over 
the  Putney-Mortlake  course,  four  miles  440  yards  in  length.  For  the  weeks  immediately 
preceding  this  event  the  two  crews  go  into  very  strict  training  at  their  respective  stations 

3  This  account  of  bumping  races  is  based  upon  Blair,  Oxford  Ways,  1825,  pp.  30  ff.,  the  source  of  some  otiier  material  in  the 
chapter  as  well. 
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on  the  river,  often  at  houses  provided  by  graduates.  A  recent  American  writer  on  social 
life  and  activities  at  Oxford  has  said  that  "  this  race,  falling  as  it  does  without  the  pale 
of  Oxford  and  rowed  as  it  is  on  the  lower  alien  water  of  the  capital  river  in  the  land  of  the 
Philistines  as  a  sort  of  gladiatorial  show  for  the  general  public,  has  less  of  the  spirit  of 
joviality  that  marks  the  combat  of  eights  and  toggers.  It  is  a  more  aloof  and  staid 
affair,"  although  it  is  "the  greatest  rowing  event  of  the  year."  ^  In  popular  interest  and 
regard  it  holds  a  position  similar  to  that  of  the  Harvard- Yale  university  boat  race  at 
New  London. 

A  chronicle  of  the  races  can  give  only  a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  amount  or  inten- 
sity of  rowing  done  upon  the  Cam  or  the  Isis  because  each  race  demands  preparation  and 
practice  on  the  part  of  from  five  to  twenty  crews,  pairs,  fours,  or  eights.  Some  of  the 
races  are  conducted  by  the  university  boat  clubs  for  the  crews  entered  by  the  colleges, 
others  are  conducted  by  certain  college  boat  clubs  for  their  own  participating  members. 
Records  show  that  the  following  official  races  are  rowed  during  the  academic  year : 

CAMBRIDGE  ROWING  EVENTS 
Michaelmas  Term. 

November.  Coxswainless  Fours 

Colquhoun  Sculls  " 

December.  Trial  Eights  (Ely) 

Lent  Term. 

February.  Getting-On  Races 

Lent  Races  (Fixed  seats ;  now  about  sixty  college  crews  in  four  divisions) 

Fairbairn  Junior  Sculls 
March.       Bushe-Fox  Freshmen's  Sculls 

Foster-Fairbairn  Pair  Oars 

Clinker  Fours 
April.         University  Boat  Races  (Putney  to  Mortlake) 

May  Term. 

May.  Magdalene  Pair  Oars 

Lowe  Double  Sculls 
June.  May  Races  (Sliding  seats ;  about  forty-five  college  crews  in  three  divisions) 

OXFORD  ROWING  EVENTS 
Michaelmas  Term. 

October.      Coxswainless  Fours 

November.  Junior  Clinker  Fours  (Open  to  freshmen  who  have  not  rowed  before  on  slides) 
Senior  Clinker  Fours 
Trial  Eights  (Over  Henley  course) 

Hilary  Term. 

February.  Torpids  ("Toggers. "Fixed  seats;  now  about  thirty-three  college  crews  row  in  three  divisions) 
April.         University  Boat  Race  (Putney  to  Mortlake) 

Trinity  Term. 

May.  Summer  Eights  (Sliding  seats ;  now  about  forty  college  crews  row  in  three  divisions) 

June.         University  Pair  Oars 

*R.  P.  Coffin,  "Social  Life  and  Activities,"  Chapter  VIII  in  Crosby  and  Aydelotte,  Oxford  of  To-Day,  1922,  p.  172. 
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c.  Developing  the  Crews 

After  the  university  opens  in  the  autumn  the  colleges  begin  to  get  out  their  oarsmen. 
Through  contacts  with  the  captain  and  secretary  of  the  college  rowing  club  or  merely 
by  signing  a  paper  posted  at  the  entrance  to  the  college  court  or  quadrangle  the  under- 
graduate can  easily  join  the  ranks.  In  case  he  has  had  previous  school  or  other  experience 
with  an  oar  he  finds  his  way  much  more  easily  to  the  river.  Candidates  for  places  in  the 
college  boats  are  put  at  once  on  the  water  in  two-  or  four-oared  craft  steered  by  an  older 
oarsman  who  acts  as  critic  and  teacher.  At  Cambridge  novices  row  on  fixed  seats ; 
afterward  the  candidates  are  transferred  to  sliding  seats.  Very  early  in  the  course  of 
training  the  promise  of  skill,  or  the  lack  of  it,  becomes  apparent,  and  if  a  novice  seems 
likely  to  be  of  some  service  his  connection  with  the  river  continues  and  will  probably 
claim  him  for  the  rest  of  his  undergraduate  career,  while  on  the  other  hand  if  he  has 
little  or  no  promise  he  is  politely  dismissed  and  his  time  is  once  more  his  own.  Perhaps 
even  on  the  first  day  at  the  river  tubbing  will  begin.  A  tub  is  a  two-oared  skiff,  in  the 
stern  of  which  sits  the  critic  or  coach,  holding  the  tiller  lines  and  offering  comments  and 
suggestions  concerning  the  work  of  his  oarsman.  Tubbing  is  the  first  means  by  which 
individual  form  is  developed.  Later  an  oarsman  who  needs  individual  correction  may 
be  placed  in  a  craft  resembling  a  punt,  given  an  oar  with  a  perforated  blade,  and  drilled 
until  his  defects  are  eliminated. 

Whatever  the  attention  paid  to  the  development  of  the  individual  oarsman,  the  crew 
is  perfected  by  rowing  together.  When  eights  or  fours  have  been  selected  and  coxswains, 
if  any,  chosen,  coaching  of  the  crew  as  a  unit  begins  in  earnest.  The  coach  may  be  the 
president  or  the  secretary  of  the  college  or  university  boat  club,  a  Blue,  or  some  older 
oarsman.  Generally  he  mounts  a  bicycle  or  a  horse  and  rides  along  the  towing  path, 
halting  now  and  again  to  correct  the  faults  that  he  has  observed  in  his  crew.  In  the 
course  of  an  afternoon's  instruction  the  coach  of  a  Cambridge  boat  will  be  forced  to 
cross  the  Cam  from  two  to  six  times  in  hand-operated  ferries,  taking  his  bicycle  or  horse 
with  him.  At  Oxford  the  usual  afternoon's  workout  in  preparation  for  torpids  is  a  tub- 
bing for  each  of  the  sections  of  the  eight,  followed  by  two  pulls  to  IfHey  and  back,  all  of 
which  consumes  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  No  matter  what  the  crew  or  the  event  for 
which  it  is  preparing,  the  principle  of  development  through  rowing  together  obtains. 
Too  much  tubbing,  too  much  specialization  in  practice,  is  held  to  kill  the  fun. 

In  most  instances  the  rowing  lore  imparted  by  the  coach,  whether  undergraduate,  don, 
or  old  Blue,  is  essentially  traditional  in  its  nature.  The  coach  halts  on  the  tow  path,  his 
crew  stops  on  the  river,  and  he  singles  out  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  individual  oars- 
man. In  a  minute  or  two  they  are  off  again,  the  boat  winding  its  way  in  and  out  of  other 
craft,  now  passing,  now  passed,  the  coach  guiding  his  machine  to  avoid  pedestrians, 
other  coaches,  pestilential  dogs,  and  posts  erected  to  mark  boundary  lines.  So  far  as 
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observation  serves,  the  traditional  profanity  and  abuse  of  the  Cambridge  or  Oxford 
rowing  coach  is  simply  non-existent.  His  instruction  is  delivered  usually  in  a  mild  and 
subdued  tone  without  expletive  or  objurgation.  In  practice  coxswains  control  their 
crews  without  the  use  of  a  megaphone. 

No  matter  of  what  academic  status  the  coach  may  be,  he  is  listened  to  with  respect  by 
members  of  the  crew.  "Don't  reply  to  a  boating  coach,"  advises  The  Fresher  sDorCt,  a 
Cambridge  publication.  "His  position  is  a  very  thankless  one  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he 
is  occasionally  irritable  or  even  mildly  abusive."  When,  in  preparation  for  university 
races  or  for  other  and  local  events  of  importance  old  Blues,  sacrificing  some  of  their  per- 
sonal needs  and  inclinations,  take  the  trouble  to  come  up  for  a  fortnight's  coaching,  the 
respect  if  anything  increases  as  competition  for  places  grows.  Needless  to  say,  in  view  of 
the  rules  of  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  no  paid  coaching  is  to  be  expected  at  either 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Boatmen  (they  "have  usually  been  born  and  bred  on  the  river 
and  what  they  do  not  know  about  boats  is  not  worth  knowing")  are  paid  servants  of 
the  college  and  university  boat  clubs,  but  they  take  no  part  in  the  training  or  coaching 
of  crews. 

d.  Training  Regimen 

For  oarsmen  the  traditional  training  regimen  is  essentially  a  matter  of  food  and  sleep. 
Even  for  the  Oxford  junior  fours,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary  race,  men 
usually  give  up  smoking,  not,  however,  as  a  requirement  of  training  but  on  the  advice 
of  their  coach.  They  may  also,  according  to  the  seriousness  with  which  they  regard 
training,  "do  a  meadow"  each  morning,  that  is,  run  and  walk  round  the  circuit  of 
Christ-Church  meadows.  In  the  old  days  the  rowing  diet  consisted  of  plenty  of  meat. 
During  the  last  weeks  before  races  oarsmen  consmned  enormous  breakfasts  of  which 
beefsteaks  formed  the  principal  part,  on  the  theory  that  meat  made  muscle.  Nowadays 
candidates  for  crews  may  not  perhaps  eat  so  enormously  as  of  old,  but  they  do  not  cut 
down  their  usual  ration.  The  rowing  breakfast,  although  not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  be, 
still  exists.  College  crews  commonly  breakfast  together  in  hall,  at  Oxford  on  the  invitation 
of  other  members  of  the  college.  Beer,  being  regarded  as  the  oarsman's  drink,  is  not 
eschewed.  In  the  event  of  a  crew's  appearing  to  be  on  the  edge  of  going  stale,  champagne 
is  provided  at  dinner,  sometimes  by  members  of  the  crew  more  or  less  in  rotation,  some- 
times by  the  coach,  sometimes  by  other  dons  or  undergraduates  who  may  be  interested. 
Coaches  generally  regard  champagne  as  not  only  legitimate  but  even  necessary  in  train- 
ing a  crew.  In  reference  to  the  amount  of  meat  consumed  by  English  oarsmen  it  should 
be  recalled  that  the  Englishman's  ordinary  ration  contains  many  more  proteids  than 
the  American's. 

If  the  oarsman  in  training  desires  to  add  to  his  weight,  the  coxswain  on  the  contrary 
must  diminish  his.  The  notes  on  "coxing"  issued  by  the  Cambridge  University  Boat 
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Club  in  1910  go  to  the  extent  of  warning  candidates  that "  Turkish  baths  and  underfeed- 
ing are  very  dangerous  and  may  cause  a  breakdown."  It  is  said  that  at  Oxford  the  days 
when  "  Cox  is  .  .  .  expected  to  don  sweaters  and  greatcoats,  to  go  and  shovel  malt  at 
the  brewery,  that  another  ounce  or  so  may  come  off  his  puny  form, "  are  not  yet  departed. 

Rules  concerning  the  amount  of  sleep  that  an  oarsman  in  training  must  have  are  less 
strict  than  might  be  supposed.  During  the  last  two  weeks  before  most  college  races  the 
coxswain  makes  his  rounds  to  see  that  the  men  are  in  bed  by  a  specified  hour.  The  regi- 
men as  regards  sleep  appears  to  be  somewhat  casual  until  members  of  the  'varsity  crews 
assemble  at  Putney  for  the  last  grind  before  the  race.  Then,  of  course,  strictness  is  in- 
creased and  sleep  becomes  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  candidate. 

So  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  no  physical  examination  is  required  before  or  during 
participation  in  college  rowing.  An  undergraduate  is  generally  supposed  to  know  his 
own  physical  condition.  If  he  shows  signs  of  illness,  fellow-undergraduates,  dons,  direc- 
tors of  studies,  or  tutors  pretty  quickly  discover  the  fact,  but  there  are  occasional  stories 
of  the  jaded  athlete  being  advised  to  take  more  outdoor  exercise  by  a  tutor  or  a  dean 
who  has  wrongly  diagnosed  his  needs. 

On  the  whole,  then,  there  exists  a  fairly  well  recognized  regimen  of  training  for  the 
river  which  increases  in  strictness  and  intensity  as  the  more  important  races  approach. 

e.  The  Relation  of  School,  College,  and  University  Rowing 

Although  oarsmen  are  not  infrequently  developed  at  the  universities,  certain  rowing 
schools  seem  to  provide  most  of  the  candidates  for  the  university  boats.  One  Vice-Chan- 
cellor  of  Oxford  University  has  lately  written,  "  Half  a  century  ago  and  even  more  re- 
cently, any  man  of  weight,  pluck,  and  good  lungs  could  expect  to  be  made  a  good  oar, 
and  might  aspire  to  the  coveted  rowing  Blue.  Now  it  is  very  rare  for  a  man  to  get  his 
seat  in  the  University  eight  who  has  not  been  trained  at  one  of  the  rowing  schools.  .  .  . 
It  is  much  harder  for  a  man  to  learn  rowing  at  Oxford  than  it  used  to  be ;  if  the  trained 
oars  are  concentrated  in  a  few  colleges,  obviously  the  river  coaching  at  places  outside 
the  circle  of  that  few,  will  suffer."  Again,  at  Oxford  it  is  stated  that  the  membership  in 
a  university  boat  rowing  at  Putney  is  likely  to  include  three  old  Etonians,  two  old  Shrews- 
burians,  one  old  Radleyan,  an  American  oar,  and  one  other  oarsman.  At  Cambridge  the 
ultimate  success  of  an  undergraduate  who  takes  up  rowing  is  apparently  felt  to  be  much 
surer  if  he  has  had  the  advantage  of  instruction  at  the  oar  in  a  rowing  public  school. 
Membership  in  trial  eights  and  therefore  in  the  university  boats  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber of  old  Blues  who  last  over  from  year  to  year.  Thus,  if  five  of  the  former  members  of 
the  university  crew  return  for  the  autumn  term's  work,  the  number  of  places  to  be  filled 
on  the  basis  of  the  showing  in  trial  eights  is  only  three.  Competition  would  therefore  be 
very  keen,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  men  whose  previous  experience  had  included  in- 
struction in  rowing  should  have  an  advantage  over  their  less  fortunate  competitors. 
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2.  Popularity  of  Rowing 

Some  indication  has  already  been  given  concerning  the  number  of  official  races  that 
take  place  annually  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  It  should  be  emphasized  that  this  list 
of  fixtures  includes  only  those  races  which  are  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  university 
boat  clubs  and  for  which  official  records  are  kept.  It  takes  no  account  of  the  very  large 
amount  of  practice  rowing  that  throngs  both  rivers  during  term-time  or  of  the  unofficial 
contests  like  the  college  rowing  races  that  are  rowed  under  the  auspices  of  the  individual 
colleges  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  the  spring  term.  Nor  are  other  crews  of  university 
affiliation  represented;  for  example,  those  composed  of  the  "gyps,"  or  personal  men- 
servants  of  Cambridge  undergraduates,  which  row  during  the  long  siunmer  vacation, 
and  the  Oxford  College  Servants'  Rowing  Club ;  nor  the  Cambridge  town  rowing  clubs, 
the  Albert  Rowing  Club,  the  Cambridge  Amateur  Rowing  Club ;  the  Oxford  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Rowing  Club,  the  Clarendon  Press  Rowing  Club,  the  Falcon  Rowing  Club,  and  the 
Hannington  Rowing  Club,  and  other  organizations  that  have  their  headquarters  near 
the  Isis  and  the  Cam. 

An  estimate  of  the  number  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  engaged  in  hard 
practice  and  training  can  be  only  tentative,  but  it  may  possess  some  interest. 

With  respect  to  Cambridge  the  estimate  will  be  based  upon  the  numbers  engaged  in 
the  Lent  races  and  May  races,  including  coxswains,  since  the  other  races  generally 
include  these  participants.  Owing  to  the  fact  also  that  of  the  three  divisions  of  boats  in 
the  May  races  only  one  represents  separate  personnel,  that  division  only  should  be 
counted.  If,  then,  the  sixty  "Lents"  crews,  of  nine  men  each,  indicate  a  total  of  540  men 
engaged  in  these  races,  and  the  first  division  of  fifteen  "Mays"  crews  indicate  135  other 
oarsmen,  the  total  personnel  of  these  crews  is  675  men.  But  each  crew  is  selected  only 
after  hard  practice  and  often  rather  keen  -competition.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  a 
total  of  1000  men  would  be  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  total  number  of  competitors. 
If,  however,  the  college  races  in  which  the  crews  are  less  expert  and  the  training  less  ex- 
acting are  also  included,  it  seems  likely  that  as  many  as  1500  or  2000  men  may  be  en- 
gaged in  the  sport.  Thus,  rowing  may  be  said  to  involve  from  25  to  35  or  45  per  cent  of 
the  approximately  4350  undergraduates  in  residence. 

With  respect  to  Oxford  the  proportion  of  men  taking  part  in  rowing  can  be  estimated 
with  even  less  trustworthiness.  If  the  total  number  of  men  in  residence  at  Oxford  is 
taken  to  be  about  3450,  and  if  34  college  crews  of  nine  men  each  row  in  the  torpids,  and 
about  22  crews  of  nine  men  each  row  in  the  summer  eights,  the  total  number  of  oars- 
men thus  engaged  is  504,  or,  allowing  conservatively  for  men  who  have  competed  but 
have  not  been  chosen,  perhaps  as  many  as  1000  or  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the 
university. 

The  relative  importance  of  rowing  as  a  college  sport  may  perhaps  be  gleaned  from  cer- 
tain other  figures : 
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Table  to  Illustrate  the  Popularity  of  Cambridge  College  Rowing 


College  and  Boat  Club 

Christ's 

Clare 

Corpus  Christi 

Downing 

Emmanuel 

Fitzwilliam  House 

Gonville  and  Caius 

Jesus 

King's 

Magdalene 

Pembroke 

Peterhouse 

Queens' 

St.  Catharine's 

St.  John's 

(Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club) 
Selwyn 
Sidney  Sussex 
Trinity 

First  Trinity 

Third  Trinity 
Trinity  Hall 
Totals 


College  and  Boat  Club 


All  Souls  9 

Balliol 

Brasenose 

Christ  Church 

Corpus  Christi 

Exeter 

Hertford 

Jesus 

Lincoln 

Magdalen 


Total  Undergradu- 
ates in  Residence, 
Michaelmas  Term, 
1925^ 

Lent  Races,  1924 

A 

May  Races,  1924 

A 

Crews 
Entered  « 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

Crews 
Entered  ^ 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

318 

3 

27 

3 

27 

237 

4 

36 

2 

18 

125 

2 

18 

1 

9 

149 

3 

27 

2 

18 

293 

4 

36 

2 

18 

125 

2 

18 

1 

9 

323 

5 

45 

3 

27 

237 

4 

36 

4 

36 

185 

3 

27 

2 

18 

177 

1 

9 

1 

9 

275 

5 

45 

4 

36 

145 

2 

18 

1 

9 

190 

3 

27 

2 

18 

190 

1 

9 

2 

18 

342 

5 

45 

3 

27 

119 

2 

18 

2 

18 

153 

2 

18 

2 

18 

571 

6 

54 

3 

27 

1 

9 

2 

18 

202 
4356 

4 

62 

36 

558 

3 
45 

27 
405 

'RATE    THE    POPULARITY    OF 

Oxford  College  Rowing 

Total  Undergradu- 
ates in  Residence, 
192!,'' 

Torpids,  1924 

Summer  Eights,  1924 

A 

Crews 
Entered ' 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

/ 

Crexos 
Entered  8 

\ 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

7 

0 

0 

0 

0 

361 

2 

18 

2 

18 

214 

2 

18 

2 

18 

412 

2 

18 

2 

18 

97 

1 

9 

1 

9 

187 

1 

9 

1 

9 

134 

1 

9 

1 

9 

191 

1 

9 

1 

9 

166 

2 

18 

2 

18 

241 

2 

18 

3 

27 

5  Figures  in  this  column,  taken  from  The  Cambridge  Review,  October  23, 1925,  p.  25,  show  "an  actual  increase"  of  66  among  under- 
graduates over  corresponding  totals  for  1924,  the  year  upon  which  the  figures  in  the  third  and  fifth  columns  of  the  table  are  based. 
The  numlier  of  students  preparing  for  first  degrees  in  1924-25  is  stated  in  the  British  Empire  Universities  Yearbook,  1925,  as  4504, 
including  430  women,  or  4074,  to  which  may  be  added  132  men  preparing  for  diplomas,  a  total  of  4206  men. 

^Figures  in  this  third  column  are  based  upon  the  "Record  of  Races,"  Cambridge  University  Boat  Club,  February  13-16,  1924, 
Lent  Races,  Rowing  Almanack  and  Oarsman's  Companion,  1925,  p.  41,  and  in  the  fifth  column,  ibid.,  p.  69. 

'  Oxford  University  Calendar,  1925,  p.  807. 

8  The  Rowing  Almanack  and  Oarsman's  Companion,  1925,  pp.  43,  and  59-61. 

°  All  Souls  undergraduates  join  Trinity  crews  and  teams  in  all  sports. 
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Table  to  Illustrate  the  Popularity  of  Oxford  College  Rowing  (Continued) 


Total 

I  TJndergradu- 
in  Residence, 
1921, 10 

Torpids 

A 

,  1924 

Summer  Eights,  1924 

College  and  Boat  Club                               ates 

Crews 
Entered  " 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

Crews 
Entered  " 

Undergraduates 
in  races 

Merton 

162 

1 

9 

2 

18 

New  College 
Oriel 

423 
176 

2 
2 

18 
18 

2 
2 

18 
18 

Pembroke 

166 

1 

9 

2 

18 

Queen's 

2-17 

2 

18 

2 

18 

St.  John's 

226 

2 

18 

2 

18 

Trinity 

University 

Wadham 

245 
245 
181 

1 

1 
2 

9 
9 

18 

2 
2 
2 

18 
18 
18 

Worcester 

152 

2 

18 

2 

18 

St.  Edmund's  Hall 

103 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Keble 

215 

2 

18 

1 

9 

St.  Catherine's  (Non-Collegiate  Students) 

193 

1 

9 

1 

9 

Total 

4744 

34 

306 

38 

342 

Even  a  casual  inspection  of  these  two  tables  makes  it  obvious  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  are  engaged  in  rowing — so  large  a 
proportion,  indeed,  that  the  independent,  off-hand  estimates  of  old  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  oars  of  50  per  cent  may  conceivably  be  nearer  to  the  facts  than  even  the  maxi- 
mum of  45  per  cent  arrived  at  above  by  rough  statistical  computations. 

The  ambition  of  the  college  that  does  well  in  rowing  is  that  its  crew  shall  one  day  "go 
head  of  the  river."  On  the  other  hand,  only  one  of  some  thirty-  or  forty-odd  crews  can  at- 
tain to  this  coveted  honor.  The  college  boat  club  whose  crew  has  done  sufficiently  well  or 
which  takes  perhaps  more  than  the  average  interest  in  rowing  may  enter  one  or  more 
events  at  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta,  which  is  rowed  in  July  over  the  "  new  course  "  on  the 
Thames  starting  on  the  towing  path  or  Bucks  Shore  and  finishing,  like  its  predecessor, 
the  "  old  course,"  at  the  top  of  Phyllis  Court  Wall,  a  straight  course  of  one  mile  550  yards, 
used  for  the  first  time  in  1924.  An  indication  of  the  entrants  at  Henley  for  one  recent 
year  is  interesting  as  showing  the  number  of  the  events,  the  number  of  colleges  that 
entered  crews  in  them,  and  the  proportion  of  Cambridge  to  Oxford  boats.  The  date 
after  the  title  of  each  event  is  the  year  of  its  establishment. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  College  Crews  Rowing 
at  the  henley  eqyal  regatta,  july  2-5,  1924 

Grand  Challenge  Cup,  1839. 

Cambridge :  Jesus 
Oxford:        Christ  Church 


io  Oxford  University  Calendar,  1925,  p.  807. 

'1  The  Rowing  Almanack  and  Oarsman's  Companion,  1925,  pp.  43,  and  59-61. 
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Ladies'  Challenge  Plate,  1845. 

Cambridge:  3esus,  Lady  Margaret  (St.  John's),  Pembroke,  First  Trinity 
Oxford:        Brasenose,  Magdalen,  New  College 

Thames  Challenge  Cup,  1868. 

Cambridge:  Caius,  Jesus,  St.  Catharine's,  Selwyn,  First  Trinity,  Trinity  Hall 
Oxford:        Hertford,  Magdalen,  The  Queens',  Trinity 

Stewards'  Challenge  Cup  (Foiu-s),  1841. 
Cavibridge:  Third  Trinity 
Oxford:        Brasenose,  Trinity 

Visitors'  Challenge  Cup  (Fours),  1847. 
Ca??i6nrf^e;  Third  Trinity 
Oxford:        Exeter,  Lincoln 

Wyfold  Challenge  Cup  (Fours),  1847.  1855. 
Cambridge:  Clare 
Oxford:        Exeter,  Worcester 

Silver  Goblets  and  Nickalls'  Challenge  Cup  (Pairs),  1845. 
Cambridge:  Third  Trinity 
Oxford:        Christ  Church,  Magdalen,  Trinity 

In  the  races  for  the  Diamond  Challenge  Sculls  at  Henley,  there  were  several  entries 
from  both  universities.  At  the  Olympic  Games  Regatta  in  July,  Third  Trinity  repre- 
sented Great  Britain  in  the  Coxswainless  Fours. 

The  Cambridge  undergraduate's  fondness  for  "rags"  or  pranks  extends  even  to  the 
river.  During  the  Lent  Term — perhaps  in  February — when  the  interest  in  Rugby  foot- 
ball begins  to  wane,  college  Rugby  players  are  grouped  into  eights,  and  a  series  of  inter- 
college  races  are  rowed.  The  participants  come  from  those  colleges,  like  Downing,  Jesus, 
Pembroke,St.  John's,  or  Trinity,  which  are  usually  represented  in  the  "Lents"  or  "Mays" 
by  two  or  more  crews.  For  perhaps  three  weeks  these  crews  practise  with  a  certain  degree 
of  seriousness,  largely,  it  is  said,  with  the  motive  of  showing  the  devotees  of  rowing  that 
the  oarsman's  art  is  not  so  difficult  to  master  as  it  is  commonly  reported  to  be.  Without 
too  great  a  stretch  of  the  fancy,  these  "  rugger  boats  "  may  be  taken  as  illustrating  at  least 
two  phases  of  Cambridge  undergraduate  life :  first,  the  essential  lack  of  specialization 
in  all  phases  of  sport,  shortly  to  be  discussed,  and,  secondly,  the  unwillingness  of  those 
engaged  in  field  sports  to  view  with  any  sentimental  reverence  the  efforts  and  competition 
of  the  oarsmen, 

"Scratch  fours,"  however,  provide  as  much  recreation  as  the  "rugger  boats"  and 
perhaps  more  amusement.  Sometimes  in  the  spring,  when  fixture  races  are  being  rowed 
in  the  afternoons,  all  the  men  of  a  college  who  are  not  members  of  a  regular  crew  are 
collected  together,  names  are  drawn  from  a  hat,  and  four-oared  crews  are  formed.  As 
regards  form  or  expertness,  the  crews  are  conmionly  not  very  well  assorted,  and  since 
places  in  the  boats  are  assigned  by  chance,  a  coxswain  may  weigh  as  much  as  157 
pounds,  and  a  stroke  may  have  handled  an  oar  only  three  or  four  times  in  his  life.  The 
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popularity  of  these  races  is  perhaps  increased,  as  far  as  the  undergraduates  are  con- 
cerned, by  the  necessity  of  their  being  rowed  in  the  mornings,  since  during  the  after- 
noons the  river  must  be  left  open  for  the  regular  crews.  The  dons,  whose  lectures  may 
not  be  too  well  attended  during  "scratch  fours,"  are  said  to  view  them  less  favorably. 

E.  Specialization 

With  all  the  opportunities  for  sport  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  all  the  organizations 
that  offer  facilities  for  indulgence  in  games  and  contests,  it  may  be  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  that  there  are  undergraduates  enough  to  give  so  many  clubs  a  membership  that 
will  support  them.  If  an  undergraduate  at  the  beginning  of  his  university  career  selected 
only  one  branch  of  sport  and  upon  that  concentrated  all  of  his  energies,  the  result  would 
probably  be  that  not  a  few  of  the  less  popular  sports  would  soon  die  out  for  lack  of  par- 
ticipants. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  undergraduate  generally  does  not  specialize  in  one 
branch  of  sport.  His  attitude  may  with  some  justice  be  called  dilettante,  but  at  least  he 
tends  to  avoid  over-emphasis  upon  one  game  as  apart  from  all  others  and  indeed  upon 
sport  as  distinct  from  studies,  or  vice  versa. 

Some  comments  by  English  athletes  upon  the  concentration  of  American  sportsmen 
will  perhaps  bring  out  this  point.  A  Cambridge  runner  said  that  American  track  athletes 
at  Atlantic  City  seemed  not  to  understand  how  an  English  miler  could  spend  the  morn- 
ing before  an  important  meet  amusing  himself  with  low  hurdles.  An  American  college 
athlete,  on  entering  an  English  university,  was  said  to  be  much  pleased  when  he  found 
that  he  could  both  run  and  play  golf.  Rhodes  Scholars  on  jBrst  coming  up  to  Oxford  not 
infrequently  express  a  similar  pleasure.  A  Cambridge  don,  who  has  been  actively  associ- 
ated with  track  athletics  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  expressed  the  view  that 
excessive  specialization,  that  is,  keeping  a  man  constantly  at  work  on  only  one  branch 
of  sport,  and  the  application  of  pressure  from  one  source  and  another  to  this  end,  was 
not  to  the  best  interest  of  American  college  sport.  His  opinion  is  given  for  what  it  may 
be  worth.  At  neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  is  any  limitation  or  disqualification  set 
upon  the  number  and  character  of  the  contests  in  which  an  undergraduate  in  good  stand- 
ing may  participate.  The  man  is  free  to  select  his  field  or  fields  of  sport ;  he  is  not  at  all 
influenced  by  coaches,  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  by  university  or  college  opinion.  A  uni- 
versity Rugby  player  may  run  for  his  college  and  also  take  up  jumping  or  cricket.  The 
sport  which  offers  an  exception  to  test  this  general  rule,  as  well  as  many  others,  is  row- 
ing, which  during  practice  demands  constant  attendance,  because  the  training  of  a  crew 
is  bent  toward  the  development  of  a  unit.  Hence  the  "slavery  of  the  river,"  and  hence 
also  some  of  the  importance  of  rowing  as  an  undergraduate  sport. 
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V.  The  Control  of  Spoet 

Officially,  the  attitude  of  the  two  older  universities  toward  sport  is  completely  de- 
tached ;  as  far  as  the  statutes  or  the  governance  of  these  bodies  are  concerned,  sport  is 
ignored  as  completely  as  if  it  did  not  exist.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that,  if  anything,  univer- 
sity officials  tend  to  assmne  toward  sport  an  attitude  rather  discouraging  than  sympa- 
thetic. At  all  events,  the  university  as  a  corporate  body  has  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of 
the  existence  of  games.  In  a  few  instances,  the  dons  who  act  as  treasurers  of  college  amal- 
gamated clubs  adopt  a  similar  attitude,  but  generally  these  treasurers  take  active  part 
and  a  strong  interest  in  the  conduct  of  undergraduate  sports,  although  their  influence 
is  always  advisory.  This  reflects  sharply  and  definitely  one  of  the  most  interesting  prin- 
ciples of  English  college  government. 

Members  of  American  faculties  devote  a  relatively  large  amount  of  their  time  to 
administrative  duties,  whether  they  are  officers  or  not.  Faculty  meetings,  committee 
meetings,  and  administrative  conferences  often  appear  to  consume  time  and  attention 
out  of  all  proportion  to  their  value.  The  officers  of  a  university  are  frequently  men  who, 
at  the  time  of  accepting  appointment  to  administrative  posts,  made  a  conscious  and 
definite  choice  between  teaching  and  research  on  the  one  hand  and  administration  on 
the  other.  With  the  exception  of  some  heads  of  colleges,  members  of  an  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge college  staff  who  assume  these  duties  appear  not  to  be  called  upon  to  make  such  a 
decision,  or  at  any  rate  the  line  between  teaching  and  research  and  administration  is  not 
so  sharply  drawn  as  it  is  in  the  United  States,  and  the  administrative  control,  whether 
it  be  exercised  by  the  whole  staff  or  by  individual  members,  such  as  deans  and  tutors, 
rests  far  more  lightly  upon  the  English  don. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  contrast  are  obvious.  First,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  col- 
leges are  in  most  instances  venerable  institutions  in  which  administrative  procedure  is 
firmly  and  traditionally  established ;  there  is  a  natural  and  conservative  reluctance  to 
change.  Secondly,  administrative  machinery  like,  for  example,  the  keeping  of  records, 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  such  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  impress  many  Americans  as 
"unbusinesslike,"  however  effectual  it  may  be  in  operation.  Thirdly,  the  tenure  of 
administrative  officers  seems  to  be  very  long  indeed.  But  more  important  still  as  a  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  college  affairs  is  the  senior  common  room,  or  combination  room  as  it  is 
called  at  Cambridge.  It  has  already  been  noted  that  every  member  of  the  staff  of  a  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford  college  dines  in  hall  for  a  certain  number  of  evenings  each  week.  The 
dons  assemble  in  the  conmion  room  before  the  meal  and  retire  to  it  afterward  for  wine 
and  tobacco.  Here  in  comfortable  and  congenial  surroundings  are  discussed,  generally 
or  in  groups,  most  matters,  great  or  small,  that  shape  or  bear  upon  college  policy.  Little 
wonder  it  is  that  in  some  colleges  the  formal  staff  meetings  occur  as  infrequently  as  once 
or  twice  a  term  and  then  consume  only  perhaps  an  hour.  By  the  time  staff  meetings  come 
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to  be  held,  questions  have  been  pretty  thoroughly  threshed  out  in  the  informal  dis- 
cussion of  the  common  room  as  a  part  of  general  after-dinner  conversation.  Taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  existence  of  a  parallel  organization  for  undergraduates  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  junior  common  room,  these  facts  have  a  most  important  bearing  upon  the 
administration  and  control  of  sport,  especially  when  it  is  recalled  that  many  dons,  often 
including  treasurers  of  amalgamated  clubs,  are  old  Blues  living  on  intimate  terms  with 
undergraduates  in  the  common  life  that  has  its  roots  in  college  residence.  When,  there- 
fore, an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  don  states  that  the  fellows  of  a  college  make  no  attempt 
to  control  sport,  he  means  that  college  corporations  do  not  legislate  in  the  matter. 
Control  exists,  but  through  help  freely  sought,  advice  tactfully  given,  and  reasoning  and 
persuasion  often  indirectly  applied.  The  adroit  treasurer  of  the  college  amalgamated 
clubs,  elected  by  the  clubs  and  not  forced  upon  them  through  action  of  the  staff,  hav- 
ing listened  night  after  night  to  common-room  discussion,  and  often  occupying  the  posi- 
tion of  dean  or  tutor,  exerts,  though  never  openly  and  probably  never  arbitrarily,  a  very 
great  power  over  college  sport  and  its  policies.  When,  furthermore,  it  is  said  that  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  undergraduates  control  their  own  sports,  the  additional  factor  of  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senior  common  room  should  be  reckoned  with  as  being  brought 
to  a  focus  through  the  medium  of  the  don  treasurer  of  the  amalgamated  clubs. 

One  other  consideration  is  important.  In  a  discussion  concerned  primarily  with  sport, 
it  is  easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  college  amalgamated  clubs  include  not  only  athletic 
organizations  but  often  some  of  the  other  undergraduate  activities.  Musical,  forensic,  lit- 
erary, and  social  clubs  may  or  may  not  be  amalgamated,  but  they  exist  and  arouse  much 
interest.  Sport  thus  takes  its  place  among  other  imdergraduate  interests,  not  as  a  depart- 
ment or  a  phase  to  itself,  but  as  a  part  of  a  larger  whole.  In  one  smaller  college  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  these  activities,  including  sport,  is  made  up  of  the  captain  of  each 
game  played,  and  traditionally  one  or  two  representatives  of  the  college  boat  club,  one 
representative  from  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years,  the  steward  of  the  junior  com- 
mon room,  and  one  or  more  fellows  of  the  college.  A  somewhat  similar  arrangement 
exists  at  practically  every  college.  It  is  necessary  to  see  the  management  and  control  of 
sport  as  a  part  of  the  larger  problem  inherent  in  control  of  all  of  the  college  activities, 
and  these  activities  represent  a  phase  of  that  process  of  maturing  which  an  English 
university  education  implies. 

A.  Management  and  Schedules 

Behind  the  management  of  all  university  and  college  sports  lies  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity. The  tenure  of  the  don  who  acts  as  treasurer  of  a  imiversity  sport  club  or  college 
amalgamated  club  is  nominally  for  one  year,  but  usually  he  is  reelected  as  many  times 
as  he  will  accept  the  responsibilities.  Although  there  are  signs  that  a  treasurer  may  hold 
office  rather  too  long,  nevertheless  it  seems  to  be  accepted  that  the  desired  continuity 
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can  be  achieved  only  by  extended  tenure.  Furthermore  the  honorary  secretary  of  one 
year's  football,  cricket,  rowing,  or  track  club  usually  becomes  the  next  year's  captain  or 
president  —  a  further  help  to  continuity. 

1.  Management 

Responsibility  for  team  management  generally  rests  upon  the  president  or  captain, 
whose  orders,  requests,  and  policies  the  secretary  executes.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  this  arrangement  imposes  too  heavy  a  burden  of  responsibility  upon  the  president, 
and  complaints  also  have  been  made  that  the  secretary  of  a  university  sports  organization 
has  very  little  time  to  devote  to  anything  but  the  trials  of  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  managerial  duties  of  an  officer  of  a  college  sport  club,  being  less  exacting  than 
those  for  a  university  organization,  seem  to  offer  correspondingly  less  ground  for  com- 
plaint. Agreement  is  fairly  general  that  whereas  a  secretary's  duties  may  consume  a  good 
deal  of  time,  a  president's  responsibilities  are  more  exacting. 

2.  Fixture  Lists 

It  must  be  again  recalled  that  the  term  "  fixture  list "  as  applied  to  a  series  of  arranged 
games  is  not  an  empty  term,  for  once  a  game  finds  its  relative  place  in  a  schedule,  it  is 
likely  to  remain  there  year  after  year.  During  a  playing  season  a  secretary,  besides  per- 
forming the  duties  imposed  by  the  cm'rent  games,  such  as  getting  field  equipment  to- 
gether, supervising  the  printing,  and  the  thousand  other  odd  jobs  that  make  his  life  mis- 
erable, works  at  the  schedule  for  the  ensuing  season.  At  Oxford,  approval  of  university 
schedules  by  a  central  athletic  board,  composed  of  the  senior  treasurers  of  all  the  uni- 
versity sports  organizations,  seems  to  be  required,  and  sometimes  this  body  feels  itself 
called  upon  to  criticize  fixture  lists  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy.  At  Cambridge 
these  schedules  appear  not  to  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  any  supervisory  board. 
Undergraduates  are  said  to  be  free  to  arrange  all  fixture  lists  until  they  interfere  too 
much  with  academic  work.  Then  a  halt  is  called.  For  instance,  when  the  University  Boat 
Club  wished  to  advance  the  dates  of  the  May  races,  which  naturally  interrupt  academic 
work,  in  order  to  give  more  time  for  preparation  to  the  colleges  that  desired  to  enter 
crews  at  Henley,  the  petition  as  a  matter  involving  larger  issues  came  to  the  University 
Senate,  where,  although  nearly  passed,  it  was  finally  defeated.  The  rule  of  non-inter- 
ference appears  to  operate  until  necessity  forces  action.  A  university  fixture  list,  once 
announced,  is  practically  always  adhered  to. 

The  fixture  lists  of  college  clubs  and  of  the  various  independent  athletic  bodies  are 
somewhat  less  formal  affairs.  Often  they  are  rounded  out  as  the  season  progresses.  The 
resulting  flexibility  is  increased  by  the  very  large  number  of  teams  that  represent  other 
bodies  and  units  than  the  university,  and  these  factors  make  possible  the  participation 
of  a  great  majority  of  the  undergraduates  in  some  one  or  more  branches  of  sport. 
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3.  Selection  of  Coaches 

Equally  informal  is  the  process  by  which  coaches  are  selected.  There  seems  to  be  no 
rule  to  the  effect  that  the  selection  of  a  coach  shall  be  approved  by  any  particular 
body.  Some  coaches  on  invitation  of  a  captain  begin  service  as  younger  dons  and  continue 
their  duties  for  years ;  others  coach  sporadically  for  a  few  seasons  and  then  drop  out.  A 
sportsman  who  as  an  undergraduate  of  one  college  has  assisted  in  the  training  of  college 
teams,  may  as  an  alumnus  continue  the  connection,  or  he  may,  if  invited  after  accept- 
ing an  appointment  as  a  fellow  of  another  college,  take  his  choice  between  coaching  in 
the  new  or  in  the  old.  Upon  such  matters  as  these  custom  imposes  very  few  restrictions. 

B.  Discipline,  Absences,  and  Sport 

The  non-existence  of  the  American  system  of  examinations  and  grades  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  work  of  a  term  or  a  year  gives  to  the  Cambridge  or  the  Oxford  athlete  a  much 
gi-eater  latitude  with  respect  to  absences  and  similar  matters  than  the  American  college 
athlete  enjoys,  but  academic  discipline  must  be  reckoned  with  in  either  case.  Although 
the  university  has  the  name  of  holding  men  up  to  a  high,  if  not  in  all  cases  a  strict  standard 
of  scholastic  achievement,  colleges  are  likely  to  view  with  a  certain  toleration  absences 
that  are  due  to  participation  in  games.  For  instance,  when  university  crews  go  to  Putney, 
they  obtain  leave  of  absence  for  as  much  as  a  month.  Masters  of  colleges  rather  readily 
give  permission  for  undergraduates  to  be  absent  for  away  matches,  a  provision  which, 
however,  affords  one  more  check  upon  the  number  of  away  matches  in  a  fixture  list, 
in  addition  to  the  financial  check  implied  in  the  approval  of  the  treasurer  of  the  amal- 
gamated clubs.  Cricket  matches,  some  of  which  may  consume  two  or  three  days,  may 
and  do  take  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  this  may  be  serious  when  they  fall  in  or  near  exam- 
ination periods.  The  master  of  one  college  stated  that  if  a  man  was  short  of  cuts,  he  might 
be  forgiven  one  or  two  absences  so  that  he  might  make  a  given  trip  with  a  team.  In  spite 
of  all  these  facts,  punctuality  in  college  work  is  said  not  to  suffer  materially  from  indul- 
gence in  sport,  for  tutors  or  deans  have  a  habit  of  keeping  an  eye  on  athletes  and  if  an 
undergraduate  is  notably  neglecting  his  academic  work,  as  shown  in  his  regular  tutorial 
appointments  or  in  other  ways,  a  word  to  the  unwise  usually  proves  sufficient.  In  short, 
if  a  man  does  not  pass  his  intermediate  examinations  or  moderations,  he  is  sent  down, 
whether  Blue  or  not ;  but  colleges  are  likely  to  bear  a  little  more  easily  upon  Blues  than 
the  university,  if  not  so  easily  as  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  before  the  war,  when 
there  were  fewer  men  from  whom  to  choose. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  undergraduate  little  remains  to  be  said.  It  is  admitted 
that  undergraduates  do  attempt,  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  beat  regulations  affecting 
their  private  life,  but  as  regards  academic  work  they  are  pretty  free,  provided  they  meet 
their  tests  as  required ;  and  in  this  respect,  "There  is  n't  much  to  beat  except  by  work- 
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ing."  As  a  rule,  few  undergraduates  accompany  teams  as  spectators  to  games  played  at 
a  distance,  and  this  fact  also  discourages  the  shirking  of  regular  appointments.  So  far  as 
the  undergraduate  himself  is  concerned,  the  pivots  upon  which  the  whole  matter  rests 
are  the  number  of  absences  that  are  permitted  either  in  usual  or  in  special  cases,  and 
the  passing  of  the  mid-course  examinations.  In  case  of  infractions  of  either  rule  the  col- 
lege tutor  or  dean  steps  in,  and  the  over-zealous  athlete  departs,  the  college  officer's 
decision  being  confirmed  almost  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  appropriate  academic  body. 
The  undergraduate  seems  to  know  that  thus  far  he  may  go,  and  no  farther. 

C.  Awards,  Trophies,  Athletic  Honors 

An  understanding  of  the  system  of  awards  and  athletic  honors  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  can  best  be  gained  from  a  consideration,  first,  of  college  colors,  then  of  university 
colors,  and,  finally,  of  other  distinctions. 

The  sportsman's  highest  honor  at  both  universities  is  the  Blue,  that  is,  the  right  to 
wear  the  university  color,  at  Cambridge  a  lighter  shade  slightly  more  gray  than  horizon 
blue,  at  Oxford  a  dark,  practically  a  Yale  blue.  The  decision  as  to  which  sports  are  of 
sufficient  importance  to  have  blues  awarded  for  participation  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Oxford 
blues  committee  and  the  Cambridge  games  committee.  The  Oxford  committee  is  com- 
posed of  the  presidents  of  the  five  major  sports  clubs  :  rowing,  cricket,  Rugby,  associa- 
tion football,  and  track  athletics,  while  the  Cambridge  games  committee  has  a  similar 
personnel.  The  blue  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  the  uniforms  worn  by  members  of 
the  university  eights,  who  for  a  long  time  were  the  only  sportsmen  possessing  the  right 
to  wear  it.  Cricketers  came  next  and  track  athletes  followed.  In  1882,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  three  dons  and  four  undergraduates,  representing  rowing,  cricket,  and  track, 
awarded  the  Oxford  full  blue  to  both  forms  of  football.  Cambridge,  however,  was  more 
conservative,  and  her  Rugby  players,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  come  to  an  agreement, 
at  last  took  the  full  blue  for  themselves  by  appearing  for  the  first  time  in  blue  coats  on 
the  Rectory  Field,  Blacklieath,  on  December  10,  1884.  This  action,  having  occasioned 
much  discussion,  at  last  was  made  the  subject  of  a  debate  at  the  Cambridge  Union, 
where  before  a  very  full  attendance  the  question  was  argued  and  the  motion  to  censure 
the  Rugby  players  was  defeated  two  to  one.^"  The  sports  in  which  the  blue  is  now  awarded 
at  the  two  universities  run  as  follows : 

Cambridge  Blues 
Association  Football  Hockey  Rugby  Football 

Cricket  Rowing  Track  Athletics  (first  string) 


12 The  beginning  of  the  Oxford  Rugby  blue  is  discussed  by  John  P.  Jordan  in  Marshall  and  Tosswill,  Football:  The  Rugby  Union 
Game,  pp.  250  f.,  and  of  the  Cambridge  Rugby  blue  by  G.  V.  Carey,  ibid.,  pp.  270  fF. 
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Association  Football 
Cricket 


Track  Athletics  (first  string) 


Oxford  Blues 
Rowing 
Rugby  Football 

Incidentally  to  determining  in  which  sport  a  blue  shall  be  awarded,  the  blues  or  games 
committee  has  decided  that  the  half-blue,  a  distinction  in  which  the  university  color 
appears  in  equal  proportion  with  white,  in,  say,  stripes  on  socks  or  quarters  or  halves  of 
a  uniform,  may  be  awarded  in  the  following  sports  and  activities : 


Cambridge  Half-Blues 

Billiards 

Golf 

Rackets 

Boxing 

Gymnastics 

Shooting  (rifle  and  revolver) 

Chess 

Lacrosse 

Swimming 

Cross-Country  Running 

Lawn  Tennis 

Tennis 

Fencing 

Polo 

Track  Athletics  (second  string) 

Fives 

Oxford  Half-Blues 

Boxing 

Ice  Hockey 

Swimming 

Fencing 

Lacrosse 

Track  Athletics  (second  string) 

Hockey 

Lawn  Tennis 

The  blue  or  half -blue  is  awarded  by  the  captain  or  president  of  the  respective  sport 
and  such  awards  may  take  place  at  any  time  during  a  season.  Over  the  individual  award 
the  blues  or  games  committee  is  said  to  have  no  real  authority.  The  imphcation  of  the 
blue  or  half -blue  is  that  the  holder  has  represented  one  university  against  the  other. 
Blues  and  Half -Blues  elect  captains  in  their  respective  sports.  Naturally,  the  selection 
of  teams  and  crews,  and  therefore  the  bestowal  of  the  color  are  sometimes  open  to  ques- 
tion by  the  undergraduates  at  large ;  for  example,  not  long  ago,  six  rowing  Blues  out  of 
eight  at  Oxford  were  members  of  the  same  college  as  the  captain,  and  much  talk  of 
favoritism  resulted. 

Just  as  each  of  the  two  universities  has  its  color,  so  also  has  each  college,  and  similarly 
the  awards  are  made  by  the  captains  of  the  sports. 

With  respect  to  other  individual  awards  much  or  little  might  be  written.  Suffice  it  to 
note  that,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  scale,  stands  the  college  blazer,  of  blue  flannel  or  simi- 
lar cloth  with  the  college  arms  upon  the  breast  pocket,  which  it  is  the  right  of  every 
member  of  the  college  amalgamated  club  to  wear.  In  rowing,  Oxford  custom  limits  the 
wearing  of  socks  to  eightsmen ;  others  content  themselves  with  football  stockings.  Every 
member  of  a  college  may  wear  the  college  tie,  but  whether  he  does  depends  largely  upon 
the  fashion  or  custom  of  his  individual  college.  An  oarsman  who  rows  in  an  important 
race,  whether  college  or  university,  receives  his  oar,  but  he  himself  is  likely  to  pay  for 
painting  the  names  of  the  crew  upon  the  blade.  Members  of  trial  eights  are  awarded  the 
right  to  wear  white  caps  bearing  the  university  arms.  Track  athletes  may  be  given  cups 
or  other  prizes  to  become  their  personal  property.  Whatever  the  award  in  sport,  the 
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principle  which  underHes  it  is  the  same :  the  award  is  the  distinction,  —  the  right  to  wear 
a  certain  article  of  dress,  the  engraving  of  the  name  upon  the  cup  ;  it  carries  little  if  any 
monetary  value.  An  Oxford  or  Cambridge  sportsman  could  not  accept  as  a  trophy  so 
much  as  a  necktie  or  a  silver  football  for  his  watchchain — even  if  he  wanted  it  —let 
alone  a  sweater  or  a  blazer,  for  he  might  thereby  forfeit  his  amateur  standing,  if  not  in 
the  sport  in  which  the  award  was  made,  then  in  some  other  sport  in  which  regulations 
are  more  strict.  This  fact  has  important  bearing  upon  the  cost  of  sport  to  the  individual 
athlete  and  to  college  and  university  clubs  as  well. 


VT.  Costs  and  Financial  Data 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  it  is  impossible  to  present  complete  estimates  or  figures  on 
the  cost  of  sport  in  the  forty-three  colleges  and  halls  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  in 
the  universities  at  large.  But  a  good  general  idea  of  it  can  be  gained  from  certain  figures 
that  have  been  obtained  from  printed  documents  and  reports  and  from  personal  visita- 
tion. The  similarity  of  arrangements  at  the  two  universities  makes  it  possible  to  discuss 
costs  and  expenditures  at  both  under  the  same  headings.  Inasmuch  as  in  a  number  of 
instances  accounts  of  amalgamated  clubs,  which  are  generally  held  to  be  the  concern 
only  of  their  own  members,  were  supplied  on  condition  that  they  be  not  identifiable  if 
printed,  it  seems  fairer  to  all  to  preserv^e  anonymity  both  in  these  cases  and  in  those 
in  which  no  restriction  was  imposed.  The  accounts  of  most  university  sport  organiza- 
tions are  regarded  as  "secret  and  confidential,"  but  treasurers  and  other  office-holders 
have  courteously  permitted  inspection  in  many  instances.  As  a  result  it  is  possible  to 
make  a  fair  general  statement  concerning  the  cost  of  sport  in  the  amalgamated  clubs  and 
in  the  university  sport  clubs. 

A.  College  Amalgamate^)  Clubs 

An  indication  of  the  privileges  conferred  by  membership  in  a  college  amalgamated 
club  has  already  been  given.  A  more  exact  conception  may  be  gained  by  an  examination  of 
the  regulations  governing  the  two  such  clubs  printed  as  Appendix  I.  For  present  pur- 
poses it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  amalgamated  clubs  fee  in  some  instances  includes 
participation  in  activities  other  than  sports,  as  well  as  cost  of  magazines  and  supplies 
for  the  junior  common  room,  and  in  certain  cases  does  not  include  all  sports.  The  data 
which  follow  were  gathered  from  Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges.  Figures  for  college 
registration  and  membership  in  the  amalgamated  clubs  are  given  in  round  numbers. 
Wlaere  no  entrance  fee  is  set  down  none  is  charged. 
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FiGUKEs  TO  Illustrate  the  Amalgamated  Club  Membership  and  Fees  in  Fourteen 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  Colleges 


lleoB 

Approximate 

Undergraduate 

Registration 

Approximate 
Amal.  Club 
Membership 

A 

mal. 

Club  Fees 

A 

Total  Amal.  Club  Fees  pay- 
able by  Undergraduate  in  9 
terms  or  3  years  Membership 

Notes 

Entrance 

Terminal 

£ 

S. 

£ 

s.  d. 

£ 

5. 

d. 

A 

190 

170 

2 

2  0 

18 

18 

0 

B 

215 

180 

10 

1 

6  0 

12 

4 

0 

C 

170 

110 

3 

0 

2 

10  0 

22 

10 

0 

D 

420 

380 

2 

2  0 

18 

18 

013 

E 

570 

475 

2 

0 

1 

6  0 
5  0 

13 

4 

14 
5 

0 
0 

Rowing  member 
Non-rowing  member 

F 

200 

180 

1 

10 

2 

10  0 

24 

0 

0 

G 

180 

170 

1 

0 

2 

0  0 

19 

0 

0 

H 

150 

130 

2 

10 

2 

10  0 

25 

0 

0 

I 

360 

210 

2 

0  0 

18 

0 

0 

J 

210 

170 

2 

7  0 

21 

3 

0 

K 

315 

260 

1 

10 

1 

11  6 

15 

14  4 

L 

410 

400 

4 

0 

2 

0  0 

22 

0 

0 

M 

125 

105 

2 

2 

2 

0  0 

20 

2 

0 

N 

150 

120 

1 

10 

1 

15  0 

17 

5 

qU 

Average  yearly  cost  (3  terms)  £6.12 

Median  yearly  cost  (3  terms)  £6.0 

Average  cost  for  the  first  year  (3  terms  and  initiation  fee)  £10.10.9 

Median  cost  for  the  first  year  (3  terms  and  initiation  fee)  £9.4.6 

1.  Receipts :  Budgets 

Although  the  principal  support  for  a  college  amalgamated  club  is  from  membership 
fees,  other  sources  of  income  should  be  noted,  such  as  entrance  or  initiation  fees  paid 
during  the  first  term  of  college  residence,  donations,  income  from  special  funds,  sales 
of  sport  equipment,  including  tennis  balls,  cricket  bats,  and  pads,  the  rental  of  boat 
house  and  barge  and  of  boats,  sales  of  barges  and  boats  (at  prices  of,  say,  £10  for  an 
old  barge  and  £15  for  an  old  college  boat),  and  entrance  fees  for  special  college  events. 
At  Keble  the  college  contributes  to  the  expenses  of  the  amalgamated  clubs  and  there 
may  be  other  instances  of  college  funds  paid  over  for  this  purpose.  The  Trinity  Hall  Boat 
Club  possesses  a  substantial  endowment,  and  the  First  Trinity  Boat  Club  collects  a 
capital  fund  made  up  of  bankers'  orders  from  members  as  they  leave  the  university,  the 
interest  on  which  goes  toward  defraying  expenses  of  First  Trinity  crews  at  Henley. 

The  amalgamated  club  fees  are  charged  upon  the  term  bills — at  Cambridge  the  "col- 
lege bill" ;  at  Oxford  "battels" — collected  by  the  college  financial  officer,  and  by  him 
turned  over  during  the  course  of  the  term  or  the  year  to  the  treasurer  of  the  amalga- 
mated clubs.  Other  receipts  are  usually  paid  directly  into  the  amalgamated  club  treasury. 


1'  Tennis,  extra,  £2  a  term;  £18  for  three  years'  membership. 
1*  Life  membership,  £14. 
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The  general  rule,  to  which  there  are,  of  course,  exceptions,  is  that  all  amalgamated  club 
expenditures  are  by  budget. 

In  the  autmim  of  each  year  the  president,  captain,  or  secretary  of  each  college  club 
makes  up  and  submits  to  the  college  amalgamated  club  an  estimate  of  the  year's  prob- 
able expenditure  for  his  particular  sport.  These  budgets  are  carefully  studied,  for  they 
provide  the  basis  on  which  the  expected  receipts  are  allocated.  The  college  sports  com- 
mittee pares  most  budgets  and  endeavors  to  prevent  undue  or  unusual  increases  in 
expenditure.  One  of  the  most  important  services  performed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  amal- 
gamated clubs  is  his  persuasive  connection  with  budgetary  revision.  It  is  he  who  can 
best  check  and  limit  any  tendency  toward  including  in  fixture  lists  more  away  games 
than  the  club  finances  warrant ;  for  instance,  it  is  the  principle  of  one  club  treasurer  to 
approve  only  one  away  game  in  each  sport.  Moreover,  if  a  secretary  asks  for,  say,  £40 
to  finance  his  college  team  for  the  year  and  in  the  preceding  year  his  predecessor  re- 
ceived that  sum  and  showed  an  unexpended  balance  of  £8  at  the  close  of  the  season, 
the  new  budgetary  allowance  is  £32. 

Not  all  undergraduates  possess  the  financial  resources  to  meet  the  amalgamated  club 
subscription.  The  tutor  or  dean,  however,  knows  the  financial  status  of  each  under- 
graduate and  he  may,  in  the  strictest  confidence,  if  a  man  really  cannot  afford  to  pay  the 
amalgamated  clubs  subscription,  send  word  to  the  treasurer  of  the  club  that  the  tutor 
cancels  the  undergraduate's  fee.  Another  method  of  attaining  the  same  result  is  found 
in  some  Cambridge  colleges  where  the  tutor,  out  of  a  separate  fund  sometimes  amounting 
to  as  much  as  £500  annually,  may  pay  the  amalgamated  clubs  fee  of  an  impecunious  stu- 
dent. It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  a  fund  of  this  sort  may  be  expended  also  in  grants 
supplementary  to  scholarships.  The  result  of  such  provisions  is  to  bring  membership  in 
the  amalgamated  clubs  within  the  reach  of  practically  every  undergTaduate. 

Bills  against  the  amalgamated  clubs  are  submitted  to  the  treasurer,  who  pays  them 
by  check  drawn  against  the  appropriate  club  accoimt. 

2.  Charges  upon  the  Amalgamated  Clubs 

Although  specimens  of  amalgamated  club  balance  sheets  printed  as  Appendix  II  merit 
inspection,  the  annual  expenditures  for  a  college  amalgamated  club  may  be  classified 
somewhat  as  follows : 

a.  General :  wages  of  groundsman  and  boatman,  printing,  insurance  (workmen  and 
fire),  rates  and  taxes,  repair  and  maintenance  of  grounds  including  tools,  carts,  mowers, 
rollers,  and  horse-boots ;  gas,  telephone,  fuel,  and  washing  for  the  pavilion,  various  sun- 
dries, and  sometimes  a  pension  to  a  retired  groundsman  or  boatman.  Some  colleges  also 
contribute  toward  the  traveling  expenses  of  a  participant  in  matches  played  elsewhere 
than  on  the  home  grounds.  For  instance,  one  college  allows  15s.  a  man  for  first-string 
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players  and  7s.  6d.  for  second-string.  In  many  instances  some  or  all  of  these  general  ex- 
penditures are  charged  pro-rata  against  individual  college  sport  clubs. 

b.  Individual  clubs :  membership  and  capitation  fees  from  separate  clubs  to  correspond- 
ing university  sport  clubs,  entrance  fees  to  university  events  and  other  gate  receipts, 
entertainment  (teas,  suppers)  for  visiting  teams,  prizes  if  any.  Again,  these  charges  may 
be  distributed  among  the  various  field  clubs,  although  rowing  expenses  are  usually  item- 
ized separately. 

i.  Boat  Club.  Payments  to  governmental  authorities  for  maintenance  and  conser- 
vation of  British  inland  waterways,  repairs  including  painting  of  boat  house 
or  barge,  oars,  boats,  and  rudders,  police,  flags,  hire  of  gates,  awnings,  chairs, 
ferry,  and  boats.  For  the  principal  annual  rowing  events,  such  as  the  May  races 
and  Eights  Week,  accounts  are  often  kept  separately  and  in  some  instances  there 
are  segregated  boat  funds  and  barge  or  boat-house  accounts.  The  cost  of  sending 
a  crew  to  Henley,  where  entrance  fees  range  from  £7  17s.  6d.  to  £37,  is  in  one 
instance  £326  9s.  4d.  Toward  this  expense  the  crews  subscribe  voluntarily  and 
individually  in  the  amount  of,  say,  £5  per  man.  Unexpended  balances  after  the 
crew  has  rowed  at  Henley  may  be  turned  back  into  a  revolving  or  special  fund. 

ii.  Criclcet  Club.  Implements  of  the  game  (bats,  balls,  stumps,  nets),  transportation 
of  baggage  and  implements  for  teams,  umpires. 

iii.  Football  Clubs.  Purchase  and  repair  of  implements,  expenses  of  certain  visiting 
teams  and  away  matches. 

iv.  Hockey  Club.  Lnplements  of  the  game. 

v.  Lawn  Tennis  Club.  Balls  for  matches,  which  may,  however,  be  sold  at  second 
hand  afterward,  nets,  prizes  for  tournaments,  expenses  of  visiting  teams. 

vi.  Track  Athletics  Club.  Practically  no  expenditure  except  those  aheady  covered  in 
the  two  main  headings  above. 

In  addition  to  these  individual  club  expenditures  the  amalgamated  clubs  account 
may  carry  such  entries  as  special  funds  for  field,  barge,  boats,  and  sinking  or  revolving 
funds.  In  the  universities,  as  in  the  public  schools,  rowing  costs  about  as  much  as  all  the 
field  sports  combined. 

3.  Endowment  of  College  Sport 

Although  not  a  few  Cambridge  and  Oxford  college  amalgamated  clubs  are  engaged 
in  building  up  capital  funds  the  income  from  which  will  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
college  sport,  and  although  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  has  been  so  fortmiate  as  to 
have  in  First  Trinity  an  organization  which  has  endeavored  to  build  up  an  endowment 
for  rowing  by  other  means,  as  far  as  known  the  first  case  of  a  college  at  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  receiving  a  testamentary  endowment  for  sport  is  Trinity  Hall. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  certain  graduate  on  making  his  will,  after  repeated  urging  by 
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his  solicitor  to  provide  for  a  possible  residuary  estate,  at  last  became  wearied  by  impor- 
tunity and  exclaimed,  "Give  it  to  the  Trinity  Hall  Boat  Club  !"  Shortly  afterward,  in 
the  autunm  of  1924,  he  died.  The  residuary  estate  will  probably  amount  to  perhaps 
£18,000  or  £20,000,  of  which  about  £10,000  had  been  received  up  to  November,  1925. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  bequest  Trinity  Hall  Boat  Club  might  have  spent  this  capital 
sum  in  any  way  its  members  saw  fit,  but  it  is  being  turned  over  as  received  to  the  Fel- 
lows of  the  college  to  be  administered  in  the  future  by  them.  The  effect  of  this  bequest 
cannot  at  present  be  foreseen.  It  has  been  prophesied  that  the  income,  about  £900  a 
year  and  perhaps  more,  will  diminish  the  amalgamated  clubs  subscription  and  by  lessen- 
ing the  drain  upon  the  total  receipts  of  the  amalgamated  clubs  may  reduce  the  club  fee. 
In  any  event,  his  endowment  of  rowing  has  opened  a  new  phase  in  the  financing  of 
English  college  sport. 

B.  University  Sport  Clubs 

The  reticence  which  has  been  noted  as  occasionally  exemplified  with  respect  to  college 
amalgamated  club  accounts  is  augmented  in  connection  with  accounts  and  balance 
sheets  of  the  university  sport  organizations.  For  this  attitude  the  intensity  of  the  ri- 
valry between  Cambridge  and  Oxford  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  explanation.  At  one 
of  the  universities,  however,  there  exist  special  reasons  that  had  their  origin  in  the  way 
certain  accounts  had  been  kept  in  the  past.  From  an  inspection  of  balance  sheets  and 
from  other  information  it  is  possible  to  analyze  receipts,  expenditures,  and  other  matters 
in  the  following  terms : 

1.  Receipts 

By  and  large  the  receipts  of  the  sport  clubs  representing  the  universities  may  be 
divided  into  five  categories : 

i.  Fees  and  subscriptions :  capitation  fees  paid  by  college  amalgamated  clubs  on 
account  of  men  who  play  for  the  university ;  entrance  fees  for  contests  and  series 
conducted  by  university  clubs  for  college  competition ;  membership  subscrip- 
tions from  undergraduate  members  of  university  clubs. 

ii.  Gate  receipts  in  field  sports  only.  For  Cambridge-Oxford  matches  gates  are 
likely  to  be  large.  Rugby  football  is  in  this  respect  the  most  prosperous  form 
of  sport,  a  fact  which  enables  it  to  make  grants  to  other  university  sport  organi- 
zations. At  Cambridge  Rugby  football  pays  annually  some  £600  to  other  clubs 
and  contributes  £100  to  Cambridge  House,  a  London  settlement.  Unofficial  esti- 
mates of  gate  receipts  place  them  as  high  as  £150  a  game  with  the  further  state- 
ment that  this  sum  is  received  rather  frequently. 

iii.  Sale  of  season  tickets.  Tickets  admitting  to  all  games  of  the  Cambridge  Rugby 
Football  Association  in  a  single  season  are  sold  at  £l  17s.  Life  season  tickets  cost 
£14. 
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iv.  Rental  of  grounds  to  college  sport  clubs  and  independent  organizations,  and 
sales  of  outworn  equipment. 

V.  Donations  from  various  independent  sources,  in  at  least  one  instance  from  a 
superior  body  in  control  of  the  sport ;  subscriptions  to  cover  deficits ;  receipts 
from  dances  and  balls  for  the  benefit  of  certain  clubs.  For  some  sports  there  are 
signs  of  attempts  to  accumulate  capital  funds,  which  in  time  will  provide  a  sub- 
stantial income  from  interest. 

2.  Expenditures 

Expenditures  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  university  sport  clubs  may  best  be  divided 
into  those  incidental  to  field  sports  and  those  incidental  to  rowing. 

a.  Field  sports  expenditures 

The  expenses  of  conducting  university  field  sports  will  not  widely  differ  from  those  of 
college  amalgamated  clubs  for  similar  purposes  : 
i.  Maintenance  of  plant. 

ii.  Wages  to  groundsmen,  cricket  and  tennis  professionals,  clerical  assistants  to 
the  secretary  and  treasurer.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  compensa- 
tion of  gromidsmen  and  professional  cricketers  may  run  as  high  as  £600  a  year. 
For  bowling  at  the  nets  for  university  teams  professionals  receive  from  £2  to 
£3  a  week,  and  professional  tennis  coaches  are  paid  on  about  the  same  scale. 
Umpires  for  cricket  matches  may  receive  from  as  little  as  £l  a  day  to  as  much 
as  £6  a  match. 

iii.  Entertainment  of  visiting  teams  at  teas,  suppers,  and  dinners,  expenses  which 
are  sometimes  shared  by  the  visitors. 

iv.  Traveling  expenses  of  teams  in  hire  of  cars  and  railway  fares.  In  most  cases  the 
bulk  of  this  expenditure  appears  to  be  borne  by  the  players. 

V.  Printing,  posters,  tickets,  etc. 

vi.  Utensils  of  the  game.  Individual  players  may,  of  course,  use  their  own  cricket 

bats. 
vii.  Subscription  to  the  representative  sports  body  like,  for  example,  payments  by 
the  Oxford  or  Cambridge  University  Rugby  Football  Club  to  the  Rugby  Football 
Union, 
viii.  Payments  to  capital  account. 

b.  Rowing  expenses 

At  one  of  the  universities  the  imiversity  boat  club  has  an  annual  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture of  about  £2000  a  year.  Although  in  1880  it  cost  only  £250  to  send  a  university 
boat  to  Putney,  estimates  unofficial  but  checked  by  actual  accounts  of  cost,  fix  the 
present  outlay  at  from  £1400  to  £1500.  Each  member  of  a  university  crew  may  con- 
tribute as  much  as  £15  a  man  toward  the  expenses  of  the  Putney  trip.  The  cost  of  enter- 
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ing  a  crew  at  a  race  held  on  distant  waters  depends  much,  upon  whether  a  house  for  its 
accommodation  is  donated  by  a  graduate  or  rented  by  the  club. 

Other  items  of  rowing  expenditure  include  wages  of  boatmen  and  other  attendants, 
massage,  and  the  hire  or  maintenance  of  launches,  skiffs,  punts,  and  horses  for  coaches. 
Each  university  boat  club  also  contributes  to  the  governmental  authority  responsible 
for  the  conservation  and  maintenance  of  waterways. 

3.  Means  of  Economy  in  University  Club  Expenditures 

However  informal  may  be  the  organization  of  most  imiversity  sports  clubs,  the  fact 
remains  that  expenditures  are  always  closely  watched.  Some  clubs  may  operate  on  a 
budget,  although  definite  information  concerning  this  expedient  is  lacking.  The  senior 
treasurers  who  act  as  custodians  of  the  funds  of  all  university  clubs  hold  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  finances  and  other  matters,  and  thereby  some  control  of  expenditure 
is  exercised.  In  no  instance  is  the  total  cost  of  sending  a  team  to  away  matches  borne 
by  a  club,  a  fact  which,  together  with  the  saving  effected  through  each  player  providing 
his  own  equipment,  reduces  materially  the  general  cost  of  university  sport. 

Another  attempt  to  effectuate  economies  in  rowing  was  the  organization  in  1922  of 
the  University  Boat  Building  Company  at  Oxford,  with  the  object  of  supplying  the 
university  and  colleges  with  boats  at  reasonable  cost.  Its  stock  was  held  by  the  Univer- 
sity Boat  Club  and  by  some  of  its  supporters.  In  order  to  show  a  profit,  this  company  had 
to  build  fifteen  or  sixteen  eights  a  year  or  their  equivalent.  As  matters  turned  out  the 
eight-oared  craft  built  by  the  company  were  not  so  successful  as  other  boats,  a  fact  that 
was  proved  conclusively  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Finally  the  concern  was  sold  at  a 
small  profit  on  everything  except  the  stock  of  wood  in  hand.  Before  its  discontinuance  in 
1925  the  University  Boat  Building  Company  built  some  very  acceptable  four-oared  boats. 

C.  The  Sportsman's  Personal  Expenses 

To  estimate  the  cost  of  sport  to  an  individual  undergraduate  is  difficult  because  of 
the  variation  in  even  such  necessary  expenditures  as  college  amalgamated  club  fees. 
As  regards  personal  equipment,  however,  a  man  who  engages  in  football  or  track  ath- 
letics might  get  on  with  the  following  expenditure  for  clothing  in  his  first  year : 


£  s. 

Blazer 

2    5 

Sweater 

1 

Shirts  (2) 

6 

Belt 

5 

Shorts 

12 

Socks  (2  pairs) 

11 

Shoes 

1  10 

Miscellaneous 

6 

Total 

£6  15s. 
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For  a  hockey  or  lacrosse  player  the  cost  of  stick,  racket,  and  armor  should  be  added, 
while  an  undergraduate  tennis  player  might  expend  much  less  upon  his  equipment, 
including  his  racket.  Buck  tennis  shoes  with  rubber  soles  cost  28s.  6d.  In  all  field  sports 
the  more  expert  and  the  more  important  as  a  player  an  undergraduate  becomes,  the 
more  expensive  his  equipment  tends  to  be. 

Similar  variations  in  cost  are  found  in  the  equipment  of  an  oarsman.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated^^ that  an  oarsman's  clothing  might  be  purchased  somewhat  as  follows : 


£ 

s.  d. 

£    s. 

Blazer 

2 

5 

Flannel  Shirt 

17  6 

Sweater 

10 

to 

1  12 

Shoes 

15 

Singlet 

3 

to 

6 

Shorts 

10 

to 

14 

MuiBer 

9 

Trousers 

14 

to 

2 

Socks 

6 

to 

7 

Boating  Vest 

£6 

3  6 
13s. 

to 

Totals 

£9     9s.  or 

£9  14s.  if  a  boating  vest  trimmed  with 

■^ 

college  color  is  included. 

Most  men  duplicate  trousers  or  shorts  as  the  case  may  be.  For  oarsmen  engaged  in 
college  racing  the  blazer  has  a  badge  and  in  some  cases  a  ribbon  binding  at  an  additional 
cost  of  from  10s.  to  £l.  Trimming  for  the  boating  vest  costs  from  2s.  to  4s. 

The  'varsity  eightsman  is  subject  to  stricter  regulation  as  regards  equipment.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  two  blazers,  one  very  thick  indeed,  two  pairs  of  blanket  trousers,  two 
pairs  of  white  trousers,  four  pairs  of  white  shorts,  six  pairs  of  socks,  one  large  scarf,  one 
small  scarf,  four  vests,  a  cap,  a  dress  vest  and  tie.  The  cost  of  this  equipment  is  about 
£25.  In  addition,  the  'varsity  oarsman,  being  elected  automatically  to  membership  in  the 
Leander  Club,  would  incur  such  additional  expense  as  may  be  incidental  to  that  honor. 

All  of  the  figures  given  above  are  subject  to  individual  taste  and  circumstances. 
W^hereas  one  undergraduate  might  expend  during  three  years  residence  as  little  as  £20 
upon  aU  charges  incidental  to  participation  in  college  and  university  sports,  others 
doubtless  pay  out  a  great  deal  more.  Indeed,  one  who  confessed  himself  to  be  not  particu- 
larly economical  and  who  had  taken  part  in  college  rowing  and  university  football, 
tentatively  estimated  that  his  expenses  incidental  to  these  sports  for  three  years  of 
residence  would  reach  £150,  a  figure  that  others  considered  low.  Enough  has  been  writ- 
ten to  show  that  it  is  obvious  that  any  attempt  to  estimate  the  cost  of  sports  more 
closely  than  the  preceding  figures  imply  would  be  futile. 

15  By  A.  G.  Almond,  Ltd.,  University  Tailors,  Cambridge. 
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VII.  Sport  and  Study 

The  relation  of  sport  to  academic  work  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  has  already  been 
indicated.  It  would  not  be  surprising  if  an  American  were  to  regard  both  of  the  older 
universities  as  institutions  where  undergraduates  devoted  most  of  their  time  to  idling. 
The  frequent  insistence  of  writers  concerning  undergraduate  life  upon  the  value  of  Oxford 
conversation  has  had  its  effect.  A  recent  French  writer  of  fiction  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance this  notion,  nor  have  Englishmen  been  far  behind.  "  It  is  said  frequently  enough 
(and  with  suitable  cynicism  as  regards  tuft  hunting)  that  the  most  important  thing  for 
which  a  man  goes  to  Oxford  is  the  making  of  friends.  Perhaps,  then,  it  is  only  putting 
this  thing  another  way  round,  if  one  says  that  he  goes  there  to  talk."  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  would  appear  that  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
imdergraduate  life  is  the  balance  that  the  undergraduate  maintains,  or  attempts  to 
maintain,  between  sport  and  study. 

The  gist  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  at  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  a  man  must  do 
something.  He  must  not  be  merely  a  loafer,  for  imdergraduate  opinion  does  not  much 
tolerate  one  who  does  absolutely  nothing.  The  man  who  plays  bridge  all  day  and  drinks 
ail  night  is  fast  disappearing,  —  hardly  his  footprints  remain.  "Do  some  work,"  advises 
the  Guide  to  Cambridge  Undergraduate  Life. "  If  you  have  to  work  for  your  living  in  after 
life  your  degree  will  probably  be  a  useful  asset  to  you.  The  degree  cannot  be  got  without 
passing  examinations  and  examinations  cannot  be  passed  without  doing  a  certain  amount 
of  work. ' '  The  man  who  both  works  and  plays  is  respected.  There  are  loafers  who  spend 
too  much  time  in  play,  and  there  are  those  who  would  be  the  better  off  for  more  time 
given  to  games.  As  a  younger  Cambridge  don,  himself  an  old  Blue,  put  the  matter, 
"  One  who  intends  to  take  a  Tripos  or  a  first  in  Schools  will  do  it  all  the  better  for  a  little 
attention  to  games  and  sports."  Needless  to  say,  the  ideal  of  balance  may  not  be  attained 
so  frequently  as  it  is  sought.  On  the  other  hand,  its  existence  and  recognition  indicate 
the  place  of  sport  and  its  relation  to  academic  work. 

A.  Scholastic  Requirements 

Since  the  war  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  have  increased  the  strictness  of  their 
scholastic  requirements.  At  Cambridge  the  "Little  Go"  must  now  be  passed  before 
coming  up  to  the  University,  and  at  Oxford  Responsions  are  similarly  required.  When  the 
changes  implied  in  these  increased  standards  were  being  discussed,  a  good  deal  of  doubt 
was  expressed  concerning  their  possible  effect  upon  undergraduate  sport.  Happily  it 
appears  that  the  increase  has  had  a  salutary  result.  The  Reverend  Canon  J.  H.  Gray, 
M.  A.,  Vice-President  and  Catechist  of  Queens',  Cambridge,  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  the  increase  in  scholastic  requirements  has  really  helped  sport,  since  now  a  school- 
boy comes  fresh  to  the  university  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  and  one-half  years. 
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whereas  previously  he  was  wont  to  work  under  a  private  tutor  for  a  year  before  matricu- 
lation. The  result  is  now  a  better  undergraduate  feeling  and  better  athletes  as  well.  An 
Oxford  dean  who  voted  in  opposition  to  raising  the  requirement  for  Responsions  now 
states  that  the  effect  of  the  change  upon  sport  has  been  negligible.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
must  be  recalled  that  the  days  when  an  luidergraduate  might  take  three  years  to  pass  a 
preliminary  examination  have  not  yet  wholly,  or  perhaps  have  only  very  recently,  gone. 

A  recent  American  visitor  at  Oxford  finds  another  ground  for  adverse  criticism :  "In 
only  one  respect  do  I  venture  to  suggest  that  collegiate  autonomy  is  abused :  in  the 
admission,  by  certain  colleges,  of  a  considerable  number  of  idle  and  brainless  youths  on 
the  ground  of  athletic  ability  or  social  position.  One  hears  often  that  these  men  are  'use- 
ful '  in  the  sense  of  helping  their  college  to  better  its  place  on  the  river.  Many  of  them, 
however,  are  more  decorative  than  useful,  and  others  are  positively  unwholesome." 
More  than  one  Cambridge  don  has  noted  a  change  in  the  procedure  of  college  authorities 
who  are  responsible  for  admissions ;  whereas  fifteen  years  ago  several  colleges  might 
have  welcomed  a  man  who  had  athletic  ability  but  who  had  not  passed  his  examinations, 
to-day  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  because  of  the  pressure  of  a  changed  public  opin- 
ion. The  reason  behind  the  change  is  probably  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
places  annually  vacant  at  both  universities  and  the  large  number  of  applicants  for  ad- 
mission, a  situation  which  practically  forces  colleges  to  pick  and  choose  their  entrants. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  hinted  that  there  exists  at  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford  a 
practice  of  turning  honors  men  into  pass  men,  which  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  desire 
to  retain  an  athlete  on  the  college  books.  At  Oxford  one  case  is  known  of  an  undergradu- 
ate who,  after  some  four  years  in  residence,  had  not  received  his  pass  degree  but  had 
accumulated  three  blues.  The  retention  of  a  man  in  college  under  such  conditions  and 
especially  with  such  motives  is  said  to  be  considered  "  not  quite  ethical." 

Perhaps  a  better  general  conception  of  the  relation  of  sport  to  study  will  be  gained  from 
a  few  estimates  concerning  the  proportion  of  honor  to  pass  men  and  to  the  whole  of  the 
undergraduate  bodies  at  the  two  universities.  Of  the  total  number  of  men  taking  degrees 
in  the  year  1924-25,  as  set  forth  in  the  respective  university  Calendars  checked  by  the 
figures  in  the  British  Empire  Universities  Yearbook,  between  sixty  and  seventy  per  cent 
are  included  in  the  Oxford  Class  Lists  and  the  Cambridge  Tripos  Lists,  —  that  is,  as  we 
should  say,  this  proportion  actually  received  final  honors.  But  undoubtedly  others  dur- 
ing their  undergraduate  course  read  for  honors  and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  gave  up 
the  task  to  take  their  places  in  the  pass  group.  An  estimate  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  undergraduates  read  for  honors  is  probably  just  and  conservative.  On  this  basis  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  the  men  at  the  two  universities  are  content  to  read  for  pass  degrees. 
It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  this  proportion  has  decreased  markedly  from  what 
it  was  before  the  war.  A  growing  number  of  Oxford  colleges  to-day  admit  no  students 
who  do  not  read  for  honors. 
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It  might  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  men  taking  third-  and  fourth-class  final 
honors  at  Oxford  and  third-class  triposes,  Part  II,  at  Cambridge  would  be  greater  than 
those  in  the  two  higher  honor  groups.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  The  men  who 
receive  first-  or  second-class  honors  constitute  approximately  sixty  per  cent  of  all  honor 
men.  Moreover,  at  both  universities  the  largest  group  of  honor  men  is  that  of  the  second 
class,  and  these  appear  to  average  about  twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  nmnber 
of  those  taking  the  bachelor's  degree  and  about  forty-one  per  cent  or  more  of  those  to 
whom  final  honors  are  awarded.  Now,  it  is  inconceivable  that  participation  in  sport  is 
confined  to  pass  men,  who  constitute  perhaps  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate 
bodies.  Indeed,  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  sportsmen  are  distributed  among  the  lower 
groups  of  honor  men  and  the  pass  men,  with  a  considerable  leaven  from  the  first-class 
honor  group.  If  this  is  the  case — and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise — two 
or  three  generalizations  are  permissible :  First,  on  the  assumption  that  the  distinctions 
awarded  are  based  upon  valid  methods  of  examination  and  other  means  of  selection, 
the  aggregate  quality  of  education  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  in  no  wise  adversely 
influenced  by  participation  in  sport.  Secondly,  the  reason  sport  is  a  casual  matter  is  that 
both  intellectual  and  athletic  pursuits  are  recognized,  by  dons  as  well  as  by  undergrad- 
uates, as  having  a  claim  upon  the  undergraduate's  time  and  thought.  Thirdly,  only  in  a 
few  and  probably  isolated  cases  are  sport  and  studies  felt  by  any  one  to  be  mutually 
exclusive  interests  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

B.  Sport  and  Tutors 

At  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  method  of  instruction  and  of  meeting  academic  require- 
ments has  its  effects  upon  sport.  Undergraduates,  once  admitted,  must  satisfactorily 
pass  one  examination  test  approximately  midway  in  their  university  course  and  another 
at  the  end.  If  a  man  fails  in  either,  his  connection  with  the  university  may  cease.  In 
current  work,  the  undergraduate  is  supposedly  held  up  to  standards  through  his  con- 
nection with  his  tutor  and,  at  Oxford,  through  periodic  college  examinations. 

"The  lectures  and  assistance  given  in  College,  with  the  intercollegiate  and  profes- 
sorial lectures,  should  as  a  rule  suffice  for  all  needs.  But  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that 
students  (through  illness  or  some  other  cause)  come  from  school  badly  prepared  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Previous  Examination,  or  that  candidates  attempt  to  take  the  Engineer- 
ing Tripos  without  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of  mathematics,  and  in  such 
cases  private  tuition  may  be  almost  indispensable.  Students  who  from  idleness  or  for 
other  reasons  have  fallen  considerably  behind  their  year  have  generally  themselves  to 
blame  if  they  need  a  private  tutor." ^^  "The  necessity  for  a  private  tutor  or  'coach'  has 
been  much  reduced  of  late  years  by  the  increasing  completeness  of  College  organisation, 
and  it  is  now  unnecessary,  as  was  pointed  out  above  .  .  .  ,  for  a  student  of  average 

^'Student's  Handbook,  Cambridge,  1924-25,  p.  63. 
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ability  to  have  a  private  tutor.  As  a  rule,  only  those  who  from  defective  training  or 
other  causes  fall  below  the  average  standard  of  attainment  require  more  full  and  indi- 
vidual help  than  College  organisations  can  afford.  In  any  case,  before  selecting  a  private 
tutor  an  undergraduate  should  consult  his  College  Tutor,  whose  opinion  will  probably 
be  a  safer  guide  than  mere  report." ^^ 

So  runs  the  official  advice  of  Cambridge  University  concerning  recourse  to  private 
tutors.  Oxford  seems  to  give  no  such  printed  admonition.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
tutors  at  Oxford  are  sometimes  enlisted  by  heads  of  colleges  to  give  instruction  to  under- 
graduates whose  academic  standing  is  in  danger.  The  official  tutorial  system  is  not,  of 
course,  infallible,  and  college  tutors  may  be  slack,  although  many  and  perhaps  the  very 
large  majority  as  viewed  through  the  eye  of  the  undergraduate,  appear  to  be  capable, 
conscientious,  and  industrious. 

The  methods  of  the  private  tutor  may  be  on  the  one  hand  entirely  beneficial  but,  on 
the  other,  quite  impossible  to  commend.  At  Oxford  he  usually  works  with  classes  of  from 
six  to  twelve,  to  whom  he  presents  digests  of  material  which  an  undergraduate  must 
master  before  taking  his  "Schools."  One  in  law  is  said  to  guarantee  third-class  honors 
to  those  who  use  his  work.  Examiners,  however,  are  able  to  identify  too  literal  a  tran- 
scription of  a  tutor's  material,  and  to  those  who  betray  the  connection  they  do  not  award 
more  than  third-  or  fourth-class  honors.  At  neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  does  the 
resort  to  paid  tutors  or  "crammers"  seem  to  be  very  general,  although  when  a  college 
official  advises  such  a  step,  it  is  usually  taken.  It  would  be  easy  to  overestimate  the 
amount  of  private  tuition  or  "cramming,"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  just  as 
easy  to  underestimate  it.  The  amount  is  probably  not  less  than  now  obtains  at  some 
American  universities. 

Private  tutors  are  never  provided  by  the  management  of  any  sport  and  practically 
never  indicated  by  captains  or  other  undergraduate  officials.  Warnings  as  to  academic 
work  come  from  official  sources,  rarely  from  other  undergraduates  engaged  in  sport. 

C.  Daily  and  Summer  Reading 

Although  rowing  involves  the  most  intensive  training  of  all  undergraduate  activities, 
it  is  estimated  that  an  Oxford  oarsman  should  be  able  to  do  four  hours  of  academic  work 
a  day.  It  is  admitted  that  he  often  does  not  do  it.  Six  hours  a  day  is  considered  a  good- 
sized  amount.  In  some  cases  athletes  seem  on  principle  to  neglect  their  reading  until  from 
four  to  six  weeks  before  "Schools,"  when  recourse  to  private  tutors  becomes  not  only 
advisable  but  necessary  to  preserve  academic  standing. 

The  official  college  tutor  assumes  that  during  the  long  summer  vacation  a  man  will 
"read"  three  hours  a  day  and  on  this  basis  reading  is  scheduled  in  advance.  English 
undergraduates  who  remain  at  home  have  few  summer  distractions  as  compared  to 

^T  Student's  Handbook,  Cambridge,  1924-26,  p.  284. 
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American  youth,  and  the  great  proportion  of  their  time  is  really  passed  without  much 
stated  occupation.  The  Cambridge  or  Oxford  undergraduate  may  read  alone  or  join  a 
party  at  an  English  or  continental  watering-place.  Although  in  the  minds  of  some  "  read- 
ing in  the  long  vac,"  seems  to  be  a  somewhat  illusory  business,  it  appears  to  be  under- 
taken regularly  and  carried  through  with  some  fidelity. 

At  this  point  one  important  contrast  may  be  emphasized  as  existing  in  the  life  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  on  the  one  hand  and  American  college  and  uni- 
versity students  on  the  other.  Some  of  the  differences  in  their  spending  of  the  summer 
months  have  just  been  implied.  The  factors  contributing  to  these  differences  are  of  two 
sorts:  personal  and  economic,  and  academic.  Many  American  undergraduates,  led  by 
personal  preference  or  by  economic  necessity,  earn  a  part  of  their  college  or  university 
expenses  by  siunmer  work.  At  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  passing  the  summer  thus  is  un- 
known and  would  not  indeed  be  considered.  The  American  undergraduate  is  enabled  to 
work  for  pay  during  the  summer  months  by  the  system  of  courses  and  credits  upon 
which  American  degrees  are  based,  in  contrast  to  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  system 
that  requires  the  passing  of  only  two  examinations,  generally  speaking,  during  the  imder- 
graduate  course.  If  the  American  studies  during  the  long  vacation  it  is  because  he  has 
failed  to  complete  satisfactorily  certain  work  of  the  regular  academic  year  or  because 
he  desires  to  attain  to  advanced  standing.  It  may  be  noted  also  that  not  a  few  Americans 
are  impelled  to  work  for  pay  during  the  summer  not  so  much  by  economic  necessity  as  by 
the  restlessness  that  comes  upon  them  during  ten  or  more  weeks  of  comparative  idleness. 
Nominally  at  any  rate  such  abstention  from  study  is  not  for  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
undergraduate. 

f- 

D.  Blues  and  "Firsts" 

The  fact  that  sport  and  standing  are  not  by  any  means  mutually  exclusive  in  under- 
graduate life,  receives  its  most  striking,  if  not  its  soimdest,  confirmation  in  the  fact  that 
a  man  who  achieves  first-class  honors  in  final  schools  at  Oxford  or  in  a  tripos  at  Cam- 
bridge may  also  receive  a  blue.  Often,  it  is  claimed,  there  are  Cambridge  University  eights 
whose  members  to  the  niunber  of  four  receive  "firsts,"  but  at  Oxford,  a  Blue  with  "  firsts 
in  Schools"  is  a  rarity.  However  that  may  be,  up  to  1901,  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Gray^* 
could  cite  seventeen  Cambridge  Blues  who  had  a  tripos  and  were  also  fellows  of  colleges, 
among  whom  occurred  some  names  very  illustrious  for  scholarship.  By  1925,  Mr.  Gray 
stated,  the  list  had  at  least  doubled. 

E.  Summary 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  relations  of  sport  and  study,  there  remain  in  the  mind 
two  definite  impressions :  First,  sport  may  consume  as  much  or  as  little  of  the  Cambridge 

18  In  his  chapter  contributed  to  Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas's  Athleiict,  The  Isthmian  Library,  1901,  pp.  125  ff. 
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or  Oxford  undergraduate's  time  as  he  himself  sees  fit  to  give  to  it.  There  is  no  compul- 
sion to  indulge,  and  a  good  many  men  do  not  go  in  regularly  for  any  game.  The  serious 
opinion  of  representative  undergraduates  is  to  the  effect  that  sports,  and  especially 
their  management  for  university  bodies,  consume  rather  more  time  than  they  should. 
Trips  of  teams  or  crews  away  from  the  university  practically  put  an  end  to  all  reading 
by  their  members.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  is  free  at  any  time  to  drop  sport,  and  a  good 
many  indulge  less  in  it  when  they  begin  their  reading  for  honors  examinations.  A  man 
who,  having  made  his  choice  between  sport  and  study,  neglects  his  academic  work  and 
is  sent  down,  is  said  not  to  resent  such  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  because  he 
has  only  himself  to  blame.  Undergraduate  opinion  has  shown  in  the  past  a  tendency  to 
respect  the  more  a  man  who,  although  his  blue  be  unwon  and  his  desire  for  it  as  great  as 
ever,  gives  over  sport  in  order  to  devote  the  more  time  to  his  academic  work. 

The  second  of  these  two  impressions  is  to  this  effect :  Sport  is  not  now,  as  it  is  said 
once  to  have  been,  almost  the  only  topic  of  undergraduate  conversation.  The  public- 
school  boy  who  comes  up  to  the  university  has  nowadays  something  else  to  talk  about. 
Indeed,  at  rowing  breakfasts  given  by  two  heads  of  colleges,  college  fours  and  eights  are 
said  to  show  a  preference  for  discussing  almost  any  other  matter  than  sport. 

The  place  of  sport  in  the  university  or  in  the  life  of  the  individual  undergraduate  is  a 
question  of  emphasis  and  relative  values,  and  these  matters  are  of  such  importance  that 
they  will  have  a  separate  treatment. 

VIII.  Values  and  Emphasis  in  Sport 

Four  topics,  some  of  which  will  be  seen  to  grow  out  of  the  relation  of  sport  and  studies, 
appear  to  call  for  separate  treatment,  namely,  victory  and  the  value  that  is  set  upon 
it,  comparative  emphasis  and  importance  of  college  and  university  sport,  the  value  of  the 
blue,  and  the  influence  of  the  press. 

A.  The  Value  op  Victory 

Contest  for  victory  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  sport.  There  can  be  no  question  concerning 
the  pleasure  that  the  English  university  man  takes  in  winning  a  game  or  a  race.  No 
keener  competitor  exists,  none  to  whom  victory  well  won  means  more.  Theoretically, 
the  game  for  the  game's  sake  is  as  much  a  tenet  of  American  sport  as  it  is  of  British, 
and  the  desire  for  victory  is  as  strong  in  one  tradition  as  in  the  other.  The  point  at  which 
division  is  felt  to  begin  concerns  primarily  the  expedients  that  are  permissible  in  order 
to  win. 

The  influence  of  the  public-school  tradition  upon  the  ideal  of  the  game  for  the  game's 
sake  has  already  been  traced.  It  would  appear  also  as  if  certain  branches  of  sport  had  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  matter.  For  example,  cricket  in  its  aspects  of  leisure  unquestion- 
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ably  exerts  an  influence  in  this  direction.  On  the  other  hand,  tennis  seems  to  be  a  sport 
in  which  the  individual's  desire  to  win  may  lead  to  sharp  practices.  A  Rugby  or  associa- 
tion football  match  presents  plenty  of  opportunity  for  rough  work,  and  cleanness  of 
games  with  non-university  amateur  clubs  is  said  to  depend  much  upon  the  vigilance  of 
referees.  The  considerations  involved  in  what  may  or  may  not  be  done  to  secure  victory 
afford  a  nice  problem  for  the  psychologist.  The  American,  writes  Ian  Hay,  cannot  under- 
stand the  Englishman's  pose.  "His  motto  is  'Thorough.'  American  oarsmen  get  their 
crew  together  a  year  before  the  race,  and  train  continuously — •  even  in  winter  they  row 
in  a  stationary  tub  under  cover —  until  by  diligent  practice  they  evolve  a  perfect  com- 
bination. Englishmen  would  never  dream  of  taking  such  pains.  They  have  a  vague  feeling 
that  such  action  is '  unsportsmanlike.'  In  their  eyes  it  is  rather  improper  to  appear  so  anx- 
ious to  win.  Once  more  we  find  ourselves  up  against  the  shame  of  revealed  ambition."  In 
short,  to  use  the  words  of  another  critic,  "  The  English  insist  on  playing  at  their  games." 

In  this  connection  the  history  of  rowing  at  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  presents  an 
interesting  commentary.  About  1880  Mr.  Stephen  Fairbairn  was  a  Cambridge  under- 
graduate. From  a  sojourn  in  Australia  he  returned  to  Cambridge  about  1905  and  under- 
took the  coaching  of  the  Jesus  boat.  At  that  time,  it  is  said,  Mr.  Fairbairn  had  evolved 
no  definite  theory  of  rowing  instruction.  His  maxims  were,  "Push  with  your  legs." 
"Think  about  rowing  all  the  time."  "Think  of  winning."  "While  in  lectures  move  your 
toes  a  bit."  Then  contrary  to  Cambridge  custom  in  addition  to  week-day  practice  Mr. 
Fairbairn  began  to  ask  his  oarsmen  to  walk  on  Sundays  to  a  point  some  two  miles  dis- 
tant from  Cambridge  where  a  boat  would  be  ready  containmg  their  rowing  clothing,  and 
the  men  would  change  and  row  for  some  two  hours.  As  the  result  of  such  intensive 
methods  the  Jesus  boat  went  up  six  places  during  the  first  year  of  Mr.  Fairbairn's  coach- 
ing and  the  crew  of  another  college,  to  whom  a  Jesus  oarsman  repeated  his  words,  went 
up  nine  places.  Later,  Mr.  Fairbairn  developed  his  whole  theory  of  rowing  and  of  style. 

It  is  impossible  in  this  place  to  enter  into  the  controversy  concerning  the  merits  of 
the  so-called  Fairbairn  style  of  rowing  and  the  traditional  Warre  or  rowing-school  style. 
Suffice  it  to  state  that  the  Jesus  boat,  both  during  the  period  when  Mr.  Fairbairn  was 
an  undergraduate  and  for  a  number  of  later  years,  was  head  of  the  river.  Furthermore, 
the  crew  of  Corpus  Christi  College  attracted  wide  attention  in  1905  when  it  made  its 
unequaled  record  of  going  up  nine  places  in  four  nights  under  Fairbairn  coaching.  For 
the  present  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Fairbairn's  intensive  methods,  and  espe- 
cially his  instilling  of  the  desire  to  win  into  his  crews,  appear  to  approach  very  closely  to 
the  practice  of  American  coaches. 

B.  Undergraduate  Regard  for  Coli,ege  and  University  Sport 

Where  sport  is  entered  into  casually,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  participants  lacking 
the  intensity  of  interest  that  keen  competition  evokes.  At  both  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
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the  majority  of  games  played  by  college  teams  are  such  casual  affairs  that  the  interest 
of  most  undergraduates  is  inclined  to  flag.  Until  the  closing  games  of  Rugby  football 
cup-ties,  the  semi-final  or  final  matches  of  a  cricket  series,  or  the  spring  or  smnmer  eights, 
there  is  little  real  enthusiasm,  and  to  most  undergraduates  it  does  not  much  matter 
whether  college  teams  win  or  lose. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  is  true  of  the  games  played  by  teams  representing  the  two 
universities.  For  such  a  body,  the  season  culminates  in  the  Oxford-Cambridge  match, 
the  outcome  of  which  is  of  far  greater  importance  than  any  other  contest — one  might 
almost  say,  than  the  whole  remainder  of  the  fixture  list.  The  reason  is,  of  course,  the 
intense  friendly  rivalry  that  exists  between  the  two  universities  which,  by  the  way,  is 
given  as  one  of  the  reasons  why  neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  joins  the  Inter- 'Varsity 
Athletic  Board.  The  concentration  of  rivalry  is  well  illustrated  by  the  case  of  university 
rowing,  the  sport  that  arouses  more  interest  than  any  other.  As  already  noted,  the  crews 
representing  the  two  universities  meet  only  once,  and  indeed  row  only  one  race  of  the 
first  importance.  Upon  that  one  contest  the  season's  interest  is  focused ;  the  whole  year's 
work  for  the  university  crews  culminates  in  a  single  race. 

There  is  little  if  any  indication  of  artificial  stimulation  of  interest  in  sport  at  either 
university,  although  certain  small  colleges  at  both  are  accused  of  over-stimulating  their 
corporate  loyalty.  The  absence  of  organized  cheering  has  already  been  noted,  and  where 
organized  cheering  does  not  exist,  the  mass  meetings  and  other  gatherings  at  which 
cheers  are  rehearsed  are  likewise  lacking.  The  loyalty  of  a  Cambridge  or  an  Oxford  man 
for  his  college  or  his  university  appears  to  be  a  natural  growth  from  the  common  life  in 
which  he  lives,  and  his  interest  in  sport  and  its  results  seems  to  spring  rather  from  his 
experience  as  a  participant  in  contests  than  from  a  punctual  and  artificial  enthusiasm 
that  would  quickly  languish  were  it  not  for  the  methods  of  the  ballyhoo-man  and  the 
tout.  The  superior  importance  of  university  to  college  sport  is  based,  not  upon  artificial 
stimulation,  but  upon  deep-seated  tradition. 

C.  The  Value  of  the  Blue 

To  win  a  blue  is  often  the  first  ambition  of  an  undergraduate's  career.  Many  a  public- 
school  boy  has  come  up  to  the  university  with  only  this  motive,  but  few  indeed  have 
remained  without  a  modification  of  this  view.  Both  dons  and  undergraduates  however, 
are  eager  that  blues  shall  be  won  by  members  of  their  colleges,  and  a  college  that  has 
even  one  representative  in  a  university  boat  regards  itself  as  fortunate.  "  I  need  n't  say," 
remarked  Mr.  Archibald  Marshall's  Peter  Binney,  Undergraduate,  ever  eager  to  outdo 
even  the  extremists  among  his  fellow-commoners  at  Trinity,  "that  to  become  a  Blue  is 
to  gain  the  proudest  position  which  Cambridge  can  afford,  and  to  become  a  rowing  Blue 
is  perhaps  the  highest  distinction  of  all."  When  therefore  a  Blue  achieves  first-class 
honors,  he  has  attained  eminence  indeed. 
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The  high  value  that  is  placed  upon  the  blue  is  due  not  only  to  the  conventions  of 
undergraduate  life,  but  also  to  the  regard  in  which  the  color  is  universally  held.  Even 
while  an  undergraduate,  a  Blue  may  receive  election  to  the  University  Pitt  Club  or 
Magpie  and  Stump  at  Cambridge  or  Vincent's  or  the  Gridiron  at  Oxford,  although  elec- 
tion to  some  or  all  of  these  clubs  is  tendered  as  much  on  the  basis  of  friendship  and 
companionship  as  of  athletic  success.  But,  as  one  undergraduate  admitted  when  pressed, 
"To  get  into  Vincent's,  which  is  practically  all  Blues,  implies  a  ticket  into  any  club  in 
England."  Although  dons  are  said  by  undergraduates  to  set  more  store  by  "firsts"  than 
by  blues,  they  welcome  blues,  perhaps  because  so  many  of  them  have  themselves  re- 
ceived the  award.  Nor  is  the  half-blue  at  all  disdained.  To  a  Rhodes  Scholar  who  had 
won  his  letter  in  more  than  one  sport  at  an  American  university  before  his  appointment 
—  and  his  blue — it  has  seemed  from  personal  experience  that  the  blue  carries  with  it 
over  England  more  prestige  than  the  college  or  university  letter  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  in  England  the  prestige  is  concentrated  upon  two  older 
universities,  whereas  in  America  it  is  spread  out  over  an  indefinite  number  of  institutions. 

One  phase  of  the  diversity  of  sport,  the  tendency  evident  among  undergraduates  at 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  to  do  well  in  more  than  one  branch,  is  illustrated  in  the  number 
of  men  to  whom  blues  have  been  awarded  for  participation  in  two  and  three  sports.  At 
Cambridge,  up  to  1901,  double  Blues  in  football  and  track  athletics  numbered  fourteen 
and  in  cricket  and  track,  ten,  of  whom  three  were  triple  Blues.  Up  to  the  present  the 
number  has  greatly  increased.  There  have  been  fully  fifty  triple  Blues  in  the  records  of 
sport  at  Oxford,  according  to  Mr.  W.  T.  S.  Stallybrass.  Certainly  there  is  more  possibil- 
ity of  achieving  a  triple  blue  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford  than  of  winning  a  letter  in  three 
major  sports  at  an  American  university,  a  view  which  has  some  bearing  upon  the  com- 
parative value  of  the  distinction  in  the  United  States  and  England. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  at  or  after  graduation  the  blue  is  of  value  in  secur- 
ing employment,  and  in  support  of  this  assertion  it  is  possible  to  examine  the  three  call- 
ings into  which,  together  with  the  ministry,  most  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men  enter. 
For  social  contacts,  such  as  meeting  "the  right  people"  and  other  advantages  in  many 
fields,  the  value  of  the  blue  in  England  is  undisputed. 

1.  Blues  and  the  Civil  Service 

First,  then,  blues  are  of  value  in  securing  appointments  to  the  British  Civil  Service, 
qualifications  for  which  are  made  practically  dependent  upon  the  results  of  examina- 
tions. Recent  lists  of  appointments  to  the  Home  Civil  Service  and  the  Indian  Civil  Ser- 
vice published  in  newspapers  make  so  much  of  the  fact  that  fortunate  candidates  possess 
the  blue  that  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  reader  concerning  its  importance. 
"Or,  of  course,  there 's  the  Soudan.  But  you  practically  have  to  have  a  blue  for  that," 
as  the  assistant  secretary  for  university  appointments  told  Mr.  Gurner's  former  Day 
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Boy.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  the  Soudan  Civil  Service  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  those  quaUties  for  which  the  blue  supposedly  stands  in  the  representative 
of  a  governing  race.  In  explanation  of  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  in  control  of 
these  appointments,  it  is  urged  that  participation  in  sport,  and  especially  the  award 
of  the  blue,  is  some  assurance  that  a  young  graduate  can  handle  men. 

2.  The  Blue  in  Business 

The  working  of  a  similar  idea  is  discernible  in  business.  It  is  said  that  in  England  there 
is  arising  a  notion  that  has  gained  in  late  years  much  support  in  the  United  States.  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  men  are  nowadays  actually  being  sought  by  British  manufacturers 
and  others  for  executive  positions  in  business,  because,  even  if  they  may  know  little  or 
nothing  of  the  technique  of  business  administration,  they  can  deal  successfully  with  sub- 
ordinates. Such  ability,  it  is  argued,  can  come  very  little  from  the  academic  side  of  English 
university  training ;  it  must  be  the  direct  result  of  participation  in  sport,  and  of  success  in 
that  participation  the  blue  is  the  best  index  because  of  its  competitive  and  selective 
quality.  This  attitude  on  the  part  of  business  men  is  said  to  have  developed  since  the  war ; 
certainly,  the  war  showed  that  university  men,  and  especially  Blues,  make  good  oflBcers. 

It  is  not  only  in  manufacturing  but  in  other  forms  of  business  that  the  blue  assists  an 
applicant  for  a  position.  Often  a  Blue  is  so  well  known,  because  of  the  gratuitous  per- 
sonal advertising  that  he  has  received  in  accounts  of  matches  and  races  in  London  news- 
papers, that  when  he  "  goes  down  "  a  number  of  posts  may  be  open  to  him.  An  identifiable 
case  of  this  sort  concerns  a  triple  Blue,  who  "could  have  had  any  job  he  wished."  Pros- 
pective purchasers  of  securities  or  of  life  insurance,  to  mention  only  two  fields  of  sell- 
ing, are  flattered  when  they  are  approached  by  an  old  Blue ;  they  like  to  be  able  to  say 
to  their  friends,  "Well,  I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  So-and-So  to-day.  You  remember 
him,  of  course — double  Blue,  rugger  and  rowing.  Interesting  chap."  Finally,  owing  to 
the  influence  of  membership  and  association  in  the  Leander  Club,  rowing  men  are  often 
likely  to  "stick  together"  in  after  life.  They  may  establish  independent  retail  businesses, 
and  often  younger  men  are  admitted  to  partnership  soon  after  graduation.  In  short,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  the  value  of  the  blue  in  and  to  British  business  and  trade. 

3.  Teaching  and  the  Blue 

The  university  graduate  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  a  position  as  assistant  master, 
whether  in  a  public  school  or  in  a  secondary  school,  finds  that  his  participation  in  sport 
during  undergraduate  days  is  an  asset.  The  reasons  for  this  fact  are  apparent  to  any  one 
who  has  read  the  previous  discussions  of  sport  in  schools.  Confronted  with  two  candi- 
dates, the  one  holding  second-class  final  honors  and  his  college  colors  and  the  other, 
third-class  honors  and  a  blue,  a  headmaster  would  be  very  likely  to  choose  the  latter. 
Nor  is  the  desire  for  Blues  in  teaching  posts  limited  to  newer  schools  where  sports  and 
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games  are  openly  or  covertly  used  to  build  up  a  reputation.  It  is  prevalent  even  at  the 
oldest  and  most  famous  public  schools,  where  it  is  said  to  have  led  in  a  number  of  in- 
stances to  choices  very  like  that  just  stated.  Indeed,  it  was  said  of  the  triple  Blue  already 
mentioned,  who  after  four  years  had  not  taken  his  pass  degree,  that  he  was  sure  to  be 
snapped  up  at  once  for  a  teaching  post  at  his  old  school. 

4.  Summary 

The  value  of  the  blue  was  well  stated  by  the  former  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  Univer- 
sity some  thirty  years  ago : "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  fame  of  a  great  football  team  like 
Vassall's,  of  a  cricketer  like  Rashleigh,  of  a  runner  like  Pollock-Hill,  or  of  a  jumper  like 
Fry,  extends  far  more  widely  than  the  fame  of  any  other  Oxford  men.  It  no  doubt  is  ir- 
rational that  it  should  be  so ;  but  Oxford  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  a  reflection  of  English  life ; 
and  while  all  classes  in  England  unite  in  their  devotion  to  sports,  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  an  Oxford  man  should  pride  himself  on  the  fact  that  his  University's '  blue '  is  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit,  which  is  recognized  all  over  the  English-speaking  world."  ^^  The  words 
are  as  true  as  if  they  had  been  written  yesterday. 

D.  Publicity  and  University  Sport 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  esteem  in  which  the  blue  is  held,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  importance  of  university  sport,  is  due  to  the  emphasis  placed  upon  such  matters  by 
London  newspapers.  Usually,  the  morning  dailies  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  the 
athletic  situation  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  especially  just  after  important  matches  or 
races.  Furthermore,  during  the  days  preceding  the  annual  university  boat  race,  many 
newspapers  carry  accounts  of  the  training  at  Henley,  together  with  various  personal 
data  concerning  individual  members  of  the  crews,  some  of  which,  for  instance  the 
weights,  are  likely  to  create  amusement  in  university  quarters.  An  illustrated  weekly 
recently  printed  a  series  of  pictures  of  "Oxford  Colleges,  where  the  Blues  are  trained." 
Considering  the  differences  in  news- values  in  Great  Britain,  English  newspapers  appear 
to  emphasize  university  sport  in  England  as  vehemently  as  American  newspapers  do  col- 
lege athletics  in  the  United  States.  Certainly,  there  is  a  similarity  in  the  technical  treat- 
ment of  games,  although  in  the  past  the  English  sporting  writer  has  been  somewhat  less 
prone  to  indulge  in  extended  descriptions  of  the  crowds  and  other  features  that  go  to  make 
up  the  setting  of  university  contests,  except  the  boat  races  and  Rugby  matches. 

Conclusion 

Games  and  sports  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  their  roots  in  the  sports  tradition 
of  the  public  schools.  Although  the  two  universities  manifest  no  official  interest  in 

19  J.  Wells,  "Oxford  in  the  Present,"  Chapter  II  in  Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,  1892,  pp.  47  f. 
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undergraduate  sports,  and  although,  if  a  definition  of  their  attitude  were  required,  it 
might  be  said  to  be  rather  unfavorable  to  sport  than  otherwise,  the  individual  colleges 
are  distinctly  hospitable.  The  reason  for  this  hospitality  is  largely  traditional. 

Undergraduates,  under  no  compulsion  and  entirely  of  their  own  accord,  have  built  up, 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  college  fellows,  both  inter-university  and  inter-college 
games  and  contests,  which  consume  much  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the  respective  under- 
graduate bodies.  The  management  and  control  of  sport  is  in  the  hands  of  undergradu- 
ates, who  are  free  to  consult,  and  do  frequently  consult,  the  guiding  experience  of  dons. 
College  sport  is  based  upon  the  amalgamation  of  college  sport  bodies,  and  the  result  is 
a  comprehensive  arrangement  for  mass  athletics,  participation  in  which  is  voluntary. 
University  sport  is  organized  in  its  individual  branches. 

There  appear  many  phenomena  that  resemble  certain  features  of  college  and  univer- 
sity athletics  in  the  United  States :  the  inducements  offered  to  schoolboy  athletes ;  the 
prosperity  of  university  football,  which  contributes  to  the  support  of  other  branches  of 
athletics;  hard  training  before  important  contests;  professional  assistance  in  some 
sports ;  the  value  that  is  set  upon  the  blue  and  other  athletic  honors ;  the  over-emphasis 
of  games  by  individuals ;  and  the  importance  that  attaches  to  Oxford-Cambridge  con- 
tests in  major  sports.  On  the  other  hand,  sport  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  presents  some 
very  striking  contrasts  with  American  college  athletics :  its  casualness  and  informality 
especially  as  regards  college  sport ;  the  limitation  of  custom  and  convention  upon  the 
expedients  that  can  be  adopted  to  secure  the  victory ;  methods  of  financing,  including  the 
purchase  of  personal  equipment  by  individual  sportsmen  and  the  endowment  of  sport 
at  one  Cambridge  college ;  the  payment  of  traveling  expenses  by  individual  members 
of  teams ;  the  absence  of  paid  coaching,  as  we  understand  the  term,  although  it  must 
be  noted  that  services  of  a  perhaps  equally  expert  nature  are  secured  without  cost ;  the 
coaching  and  development  of  teams,  crews,  and  individuals  by  undergraduate  coaches ; 
the  lack  of  specialization  in  separate  branches  of  sport ;  the  absence  of  "  faculty  control," 
as  understood  in  America,  and  of  compulsion  to  participate ;  and  the  strictness  with 
which  sportsmen  are  held  up  to  academic  requirements,  a  condition  that  may  have 
changed  much  in  recent  years  in  both  America  and  England.  The  chief  and  fundamental 
contrasts  are  grounded  in  the  common  life  lived  by  dons  and  undergraduates  in  the  quad- 
rangles, coiu-ts,  and  halls  of  the  colleges  and  the  relationships  that  it  engenders,  and  in 
the  view,  expressed  or  implied  in  the  absence  of  departments  of  physical  training,  that 
such  matters  do  not  constitute  a  field  of  learning  appropriate  to  university  instruction. 
Upon  these  foundations,  and  upon  the  ground  work  of  sport  inherent  in  the  tradition  of 
the  public  schools,  the  whole  structure  of  sports  and  athletic  contests  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford  has  been  reared.  From  every  point  of  view  except  the  strictly  official,  sport  is  made 
an  important  factor  of  the  educational  process  as  carried  on  at  the  two  older  univer- 
sities. 
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Three  Types  of  Newer  Institutions 

THE  past  century  has  seen  the  development  in  England  of  a  number  of  institu- 
tions for  higher  education  that  present  certain  clearly  marked  contrasts  to 
Cambridge  and  Oxford.  Into  the  history  of  the  movements  that  led  to  the 
founding  of  these  newer  universities,  the  present  discussion  has  no  need  to  go.  If  the 
reader  will  recall  that  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  institutions  of  great  antiquity,  that 
three  of  the  five  Scottish  universities  were  founded  in  the  fifteenth  century,  that  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  was  opened  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  and  that  the  beginnings  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  in  point  of  time  the  first  of  those  universities  that  are  grouped  together 
in  the  present  discussion  as  "newer  universities,"  date  from  1826,  he  will  have  grasped 
some  of  the  traditional  distinctions  that  are  present  in  the  minds  of  Englishmen  when 
universities  are  under  consideration. 

The  institutions  included  in  the  term  "newer  universities"  are  of  three  types,  no 
one  of  which  is  subject  to  control  by  the  state.  The  first  type  is  a  degree-granting  insti- 
tution with  constituent  or  component  colleges,  sometimes  located  in  one  city,  sometimes 
in  a  number  of  towns.  Although  for  present  purposes  it  may  include  the  Universities 
of  Durham,  London,  and  Wales,  it  may  be  represented  by  London.  The  University  of 
London,  opened  under  that  name  in  1828,  was  incorporated  in  1836  as  University  Col- 
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lege,  London,  by  Royal  Charter,  only  to  be  included,  in  1907,  in  the  new  University  of 
London,  a  body  that  had  been  reconstituted  in  1900  to  include  admitted  institutions 
of  higher  education  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles.  King's  College,  founded  by  Royal 
Charter  in  1829,  is  now  a  part  of  the  University  of  London.  In  addition  to  these  two 
colleges,  University  and  King's,  the  University  now  includes  some  thirty-five  other 
"schools  of  the  University,"  a  Law  Faculty,  and  twenty-four  other  institutions  having 
recognized  teachers.  Although  attempts  have  been  made  to  organize  teams  to  represent 
the  University  as  a  whole  in  certain  sports,  this  has  proved  impracticable,  and  many  of 
the  component  institutions  have  their  own  games,  teams,  and  crews.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned  University  College,  King's  College,  Lnperial  College,  Berkbeck  College, 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Medical  College,  Guy's  Hospital,  and  many  others.  In 
like  fashion  some  of  the  colleges  of  Durham  University,  like  Bede  College,  Durham,  and 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle,  and  of  the  University  of  Wales,  like  Bangor  and  Abery- 
stwyth, support  their  own  crews  or  teams,  although  the  University  of  Durham  has  its 
own  representatives  in  some  sports  like  rowing.  The  first  type,  then,  resembles  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  in  being  essentially  an  aggregation  of  component  colleges. 

The  second  type  of  newer  institutions  stands  nearer  to  the  American  university  in 
some  phases  of  its  organization.  Often  called  in  England  the  modern  or  civic  university, 
it  is  represented  by  the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, and  Shefiield.  None  of  these  institutions  possesses  component  colleges  in  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  sense.  The  civic  university  is  generally  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
large  centre  of  population,  and  in  most  cases  receives  support  from  the  municipality. 

The  third  type  is  the  university  college,  which  is  an  independent  college  with  the 
power  to  grant  degrees.  In  time  it  may  become  a  university,  as  University  College, 
Reading,  became  by  Royal  Charter  in  1926  the  University  of  Reading.  The  type  may 
be  represented  by  the  University  Colleges  at  Exeter,  Nottingham,  and  Southampton, 
and  the  proposed  similar  institution  at  Hull.  The  University  College  of  the  Southwest 
of  England,  founded  in  1865,  was  organized  as  a  university  college  in  1901  at  Exeter 
and  was  incorporated  in  1922.  The  Nottingham  University  College  was  opened  in  1881, 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  new  buildings  are  now  being  erected  on  a  site  three  miles 
distant.  The  University  College  of  Reading,  which  was  begun  in  1892  as  an  extension 
college,  assumed  its  status  as  a  university  college  ten  years  later.  The  University  Col- 
lege of  Southampton,  which  was  founded  in  1850,  was  incorporated  as  the  Hartley  Uni- 
versity College  in  accordance  with  a  scheme  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  1902.  In 
most  of  the  university  colleges  the  University  of  London  examines  and  confers  degrees. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  a  seeming  injustice  to  many  of  these  institutions,  it  is  believed 
that  an  adequate  explanation  of  the  status  and  conduct  of  sports  and  games  can  be 
based  upon  data  and  notes  gathered  from  some  of  the  universities  of  the  second  type 
and  from  King's  College  and  University  College,  London. 
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I.  Some  Characteristics  of  the  Newer  Universities 
In  an  endeavor  to  make  clear  the  differences  between  the  older  English  universities 


^&' 


and  the  newer,  it  has  been  said  that  as  the  day  and  secondary  schools  are  to  the  public 
schools,  so  the  newer  universities  are  to  the  older.  The  equation  presents  or  implies 
many  of  the  elements  of  truth,  and  as  an  introductory  statement  it  has  some  of  the 
qualities  of  vividness  and  interest ;  but  the  matter  is  scarcely  so  simple.  A  serviceable 
understanding  of  the  place  of  the  newer  universities  in  the  national  life  and  in  sport 
involves  a  consideration  of  four  characteristics  that  present  ample  opportunity  for  com- 
parison with  Cambridge  and  Oxford  on  the  one  hand  and  certain  American  institutions 
on  the  other :  physical  aspects,  financial  aspects,  size,  and  personnel. 

A.  Physical  Aspects 

If  Cambridge  and  Oxford  may  be  looked  upon  as  country  institutions,  the  newer,  and 
especially  the  civic,  universities  are  to  be  regarded  as  urban.  The  relationship  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  to  the  towns  in  which  they  are  situated  may  be  made  clearer  by  refer- 
ence to  Princeton  and  its  community,  while  the  University  of  London  bears  to  the  sur- 
rounding city  somewhat  the  relation  that  a  group  of  institutions  under  one  govermnent, 
including  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Colimibia  University,  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  with  all  of  their  component  schools 
and  departments,  would  bear  to  New  York.  The  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Bristol, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Sheffield  are  located  in  the  midst  of  large  commercial  or  manu- 
facturing districts,  and  their  service  is  in  part  measured  by  its  value  to  these  communi- 
ties. But  if  the  opportunities  of  such  institutions  vary  widely  among  themselves  and  also 
with  reference  to  their  environment,  and  if  some  of  their  growth  and  value  depends  upon 
civic  pride,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they  have  attained  a  place  of  national  impor- 
tance, and  that  they  serve  a  much  wider  area  than  that  immediately  contiguous  to  them. 

Their  origin  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  rise  of  popular  education  in  England.  In  the 
main  they  sprang  from  regional  attempts  to  develop  higher  education  and  research  for 
the  benefits  of  applied  science  or  commerce,  and  to  render  higher  education  available  to 
men  and  women  of  intellectual  promise  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  stood  outside  the 
range  of  opjwrtunity  presented  by  the  older  universities.  Their  development  has  there- 
fore been  conditioned  by  their  environment  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  that  of  Oxford 
or  of  Cambridge.  Owing  to  the  crowded  conditions  of  the  cities  in  which  they  have  grown 
up,  they  have  not  expanded  laterally  to  anything  like  the  extent  of  the  older  institutions, 
and  it  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that  they  have  been  able  to  secure  funds  at 
all  commensurate  with  their  civic  opportunities.  Emphasis  therefore  has  been  placed 
perforce  upon  instructional  and  research  equipment  rather  than  upon  residential  accom- 
modations .  This  condition  has  had  an  important  bearing  upon  the  clientele  that  they  h  a ve 
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attracted,  and  especially  upon  the  development  of  sport.  For  example,  the  University 
of  Birmingham  accommodates  in  the  hostel,  Chancellor  Hall,  70  men  students  out  of 
about  1200 ;  Leeds,  120  men  in  hostels  out  of  about  750 ;  and  Liverpool,  perhaps  85  men 
of  1500.  The  result  is  that  most  undergraduates  live  at  home  or  in  lodgings,  often  at 
some  distance  from  the  university,  and  not  infrequently  the  sports  grounds  lie  even 
further  from  a  student's  lodgings  than  from  the  buildings  in  which  his  academic  work 
is  done.  This  paucity  of  residential  accommodation  has  one  effect  upon  undergraduate 
life  which  many  of  the  newer  universities  realize  acutely ;  namely,  it  removes  one  of  the 
strongest  forces  that  might  work  for  a  communal  interest  and  for  university  loyalty. 

Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  physical  plants  of  the  newer  universities  are  often  crowded 
to  capacity  makes  it  impossible  so  to  adjust  the  hours  for  academic  work  as  to  leave  free 
the  afternoons  for  sport,  even  if  this  were  deemed  desirable.  The  result  is  that  the  free 
time  in  which  games  may  be  played  is  reduced  to  one  or  two  afternoons  a  week,  and  even 
then  few  players  are  at  liberty. 

B.  Financial  Aspects 

For  reasons  which  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  already  been  said,  certain  aspects  of 
university  financing  have  operated  to  reduce  the  opportunities  for  games.  The  income 
of  a  civic  university  is  derived  in  the  main  from  six  sources :  fees  from  students,  endow- 
ment, state  aid,  municipal  aid,  gifts,  and  donations.  Fees  from  students  are  kept  low. 
Endowments,  though  increasing,  are  not  large.  State  aid  has  grown  since  the  war  and 
mimicipal  aid  has  also  increased  in  some  cases  with  the  realization  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mimity  of  the  value  of  the  service  which  these  institutions  are  rendering.  Only  recently 
have  individual  gifts  and  donations  for  current  or  specific  purposes  begun  to  resemble 
even  remotely  those  which  have  for  years  been  common  in  the  United  States.  At  the  same 
time,  the  number  of  those  seeking  instruction  has  grown  out  of  proportion  to  the  ordi- 
nary income  of  the  universities.  With  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  cost  of  land  desirable 
for  athletic  grounds  and  of  improvements  for  accommodations,  it  is  small  wonder  that 
physical  equipments  for  sport  have  grown  slowly. 

C.  The  Size  of  Newer  Universities 

The  size  of  the  newer  English  universities  gives  little  indication  of  the  amount  of 
interest  or  indulgence  in  sport  among  their  undergraduates,  but  in  comparison  with 
Cambridge  and  Oxford  it  bears  a  direct  relation  to  participation.  Only  two  of  these  uni- 
versities, Liverpool  and  Manchester,  approach  the  older  in  size  of  total  registration,  as 
a  glance  at  the  figures  given  below  will  indicate : 
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The  Approximate  Size  of  Some  of  the  Newer  Universities 
and  their  component  colleges 


Approximate 

Number  of  Undergraduates  working 

Institution 

full-til 

ne  for  first  degree 

A 

or  diploma 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Birmingham 

1,213 

543 

1,756 

Bristol 

955 

234 

1,189 

Durham 

Durham  Division 

168 

93 

261 

Armstrong  College, 

Newcastle 

713 

358 

1,071 

Leeds 

745 

305 

1,050 

Liverpool 

1,813 

598 

2,421 

London 

King's  College 

657 

364 

1,021 

University  College 

849 

688 

1,537 

Manchester,  Owen's  College 

1,784 

754 

2,538 

Sheffield 

707 

254 

961 

Wales 

•" 

Aberystwyth 

457 

313 

770 

Bangor 

108 

129 

237 

Cardiff 

453 

271 

724 

Swansea 

57 

75 

132 

These  figures  do  not  include  graduate  students,  or  evening  students,  and  therefore  do 
not  indicate  the  full  strength  of  the  institution.  For  example,  the  University  of  Bristol 
registers  over  a  thousand  evening  students,  more  than  two-thirds  of  whom  are  in  engi- 
neering, while  the  total  registration  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  includes  121  occa- 
sional students.  All  figures  are  from  The  British  Empire  Universities  Year  Book,  1925. 

The  size  of  these  universities  is  of  importance  in  an  attempt  to  set  forth  the  conditions 
under  which  their  sports  are  conducted. 

D.  Personnel  op  the  Newer  Universities 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  place  of  sport  at  the  older  universities  is  to  an  important 
extent  governed  by  the  traditions  of  the  public  schools.  At  the  newer  universities  the 
influence  of  this  tradition  is  not  nearly  so  marked,  either  in  the  staff  or  in  the  under- 
graduate body. 

1.  Staff  :  Professors  and  Lecturers 

Whereas  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  at  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  men 
who,  whether  at  school  or  at  the  university,  have  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sport 
tradition  of  the  public  schools,  the  staffs  of  the  newer  universities,  by  and  large,  are  com- 
posed of  men  and  women  drawn  from  a  far  wider  field.  A  statistical  count  reveals  fewer 
than  half  of  their  number  who  hold  first  or  second  degrees  from  the  older  universities ;  the 
majority  have  come  from  other  institutions,  including  the  newer  universities  themselves. 
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In  discussing  the  influences  that  bear  upon  sport  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  much 
was  made  of  the  common  life  of  the  universities,  in  which  dons  and  undergraduates 
mingle  and  which  bears  an  important  relation  to  all  phases  of  sport.  It  must  be  recalled 
that  at  the  average  newer  university  this  common  life,  or  anything  really  approximating 
it,  simply  does  not  exist.  There  are  often  common  rooms  and  unions,  but  the  chief  con- 
tacts between  staff  and  students  are  obtained  in  the  classroom,  the  laboratory,  the  office, 
and  the  seminar.  Nor  do  members  of  the  staffs  generally  develop  any  important  com- 
munity of  interests  among  themselves  apart  from  their  work  or  their  contacts  at  lunch 
and  afterward.  In  short,  with  respect  to  social  relations  within  the  staffs  or  between 
staffs  and  students,  conditions  approach  rather  closely  to  the  situation  in  American 
colleges  and  universities  of  the  metropolitan  or  urban  type. 

2.  Undergraduate  Bodies 

The  attitude  of  the  undergraduate  body  toward  sport  at  a  newer  English  university 
is  determined  by  a  great  variety  of  influences  and  conditions  only  a  few  of  which  can  be 
outlined  or  suggested. 

a.  Origins 

Most  of  the  undergraduates  are  not  public-school  men  in  the  generally  accepted  sense 
of  the  term ;  they  have  come  mainly  from  grant-aided  day  and  secondary  schools,  where 
sports  and  games  have  probably  been  difficult  to  develop  and  where  little  time  has  been 
allowed  for  the  purpose.  The  traditions  of  leisure  for  sport  have  been  in  a  large  measure 
lacking,  and  the  results  of  games  are  perhaps  less  deeply  ingrained.  Furthermore,  the 
newer  universities,  and  especially  those  that  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  manufacturing 
or  commercial  districts,  have  not  as  yet  shaken  off  the  grasp  of  applied  and  utilitarian 
science.  Men  and  women  are  likely  to  enter  them  with  a  specific  purpose,  which,  to- 
gether with  an  antecedent  lack  of  financial  resources,  leads  to  an  emphasis  upon  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  from  knowledge  rather  than  upon  an  all-round  development. 
The  student's  problem  often  is  not  how  to  select  the  branches  of  sport  in  which  he  would 
like  to  participate,  but  how  to  find  the  time  that  he  can  take  from  the  scholastic  riches 
that  surround  and  invite  him,  in  order  to  indulge  in  games  to  any  extent. 

b.  University  Life 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  authorities  at  most  of  the  newer  universities 
have  been  grappling  is  the  development  of  a  community  of  interest  in  the  undergraduate 
bodies.  It  is  pretty  well  recognized  that  one  of  the  best  means  of  achieving  such  a  result 
is  the  union,  or  undergraduate  club,  round  which  student  life  revolves.  Most  of  the  newer 
universities  now  have  such  a  club,  although  not  always  under  this  name,  and  many  of 
them  require  each  student  to  pay  a  membership  fee  to  the  union  or  guild  of  undergradu- 
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ates.  Membership  therefore  is  automatic  upon  matriculation.  The  union  building  con- 
tains social  rooms,  one  or  more  dining  rooms,  and  offices  for  the  various  student  interests, 
sometimes  billiard  rooms  and  a  theatre,  and  usually  separate  accommodations  for  women 
students.  It  is  indeed  the  centre  of  undergraduate  life  and  affairs. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  a  union  building  can  foster  anything  resembling  the 
corporate  feeling  that  exists  in  even  the  largest  and  most  intensely  individual  of  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  colleges,  or  in  an  American  college  or  university  with  accormnoda- 
tions  for  residence.  Realizing  this  fact,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  direction  of  most 
of  the  newer  universities  have  provided  hostels,  or  boarding  houses,  for  students,  which, 
however,  do  not  begin  to  accommodate  all  the  men  undergraduates  who  might  profit 
financially  or  socially  from  residence  in  them.  The  absence  of  a  corporate  spirit  having 
its  origins  in  the  various  phases  of  a  common  life  removes  one  of  the  most  powerful  in- 
centives to  rivalry  and  competition  in  sport,  and  no  inter-faculty — Americans  might 
say  "inter-departmental" — ^or  other  contests  can  be  expected  to  provide  the  incentives 
that  take  the  place  of  those  engendered  in  a  corporate  and  conunon  life. 

E.  SUMMAKY 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  expressed  and  implied,  the  undergraduate  at  a  newer 
university  is  likely  to  view  the  benefits  derivable  from  his  university  education  as  differ- 
ent from  those  which  are  obtained  at  Oxford  or  at  Cambridge.  His  interests  and  oppor- 
tunities before  entering  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  after  matriculation  have  a  direct 
and  powerful  influence  upon  sport  and  the  loyalties  with  which  it  is  inter-related.  More 
specifically,  these  conditions  are  as  follows :  the  urban  location,  the  small  residential 
facilities  for  men,  the  practically  complete  absence  of  a  corporate  feeling  in  small  groups, 
always  excepting  the  loyalties  engendered  through  contacts  in  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories  and  their  allied  activities  and  by  the  union  or  guild  of  students ;  the  pressure 
of  academic  time-tables ;  the  lack  of  week-day  afternoons  free  from  lectures  or  laboratory 
appointments ;  andperhaps  above  all,  the  feeling  that  university  education  offers  primarily 
the  opportunity  for  acquiring  knowledge  rather  than  the  possibility  of  leisurely  general 
development.  These  factors,  coupled  with  the  home  influences  which  even  as  undergradu- 
ates men  and  women  still  feel,  and  with  the  school  origins  and  traditions  of  the  majority, 
tend  to  repress  sport  and  to  make  participation  in  it  a  privilege  that  comparatively  few 
feel  that  they  can  afford.  To  the  observer  it  becomes  a  matter  of  some  wonder  how  sport 
has  reached  even  its  present  development  at  the  newer  universities. 

II.  Facilities  for  Sport  :  Fields 

In  recent  years  most  of  these  newer  universities  have  given  considerable  attention  to 
securing  and  equipping  athletic  fields,  some  of  which  provide  really  excellent  facilities 
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for  sport.  The  University  of  Birmingham  is  so  fortunate  as  to  have  been  able  to  locate 
its  sport  field  within  the  newer  grounds  of  the  University  at  Bournbrook,  Edgbaston, 
where  of  a  tract  of  forty  acres,  about  sixteen  are  given  over  to  playing  fields  and  a  pavil- 
ion. The  University  of  Leeds  possesses  two  fields  and  one  pavilion.  At  Wyncote,  Aller- 
ton,  about  four  miles  from  the  University  of  Liverpool,  is  situated  the  Geoffrey  Hughes 
Memorial  Ground,  with  club  house  and  a  modern  pavilion,  most  of  the  funds  for  which 
were  given  in  memory  of  a  young  Liverpool  graduate  who  was  killed  in  the  war.  The 
total  cost  of  the  ground  was  £25,000,  of  which  £9000  went  for  purchase  of  property.  In 
1923,  special  Treasury  grants  to  the  components  of  the  University  of  London  included 
£2500  to  University  College  and  a  like  amount  to  Bedford  College  for  Women,  a  part  of 
which  in  each  instance  was  to  go  for  athletic  grounds.  In  addition,  the  Chancellor,  the 
Earl  of  Rosebery,  gave  £5000  toward  a  university  athletic  field.  At  Perivale  is  located 
the  twenty-two  acre  ground  of  University  College,  London.  The  King's  College  sports 
grounds  at  Mitcham  were  opened  in  1921.  Here  and  at  some  other  institutions  like  the 
University  of  Manchester,  the  grounds  for  which  are  at  Fallowfield,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  the  University,  enclosure  and  fencing  permit  charging  of  admission  fees  for 
important  matches.  University  College,  Nottingham,  has  received  in  recent  years  gifts  of 
more  than  £  10,000  toward  the  cost  of  new  playing  fields.  In  every  instance,  of  course,  the 
extent  of  the  accommodation  for  sports  varies,  but  a  general  idea  of  what  facilities  are 
afforded  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  the  fields  of  Birmingham  and  Liverpool 
Universities  and  King's  College. 

At  the  University  of  Birmingham  sports  grounds,  there  are  two  fields  each  for  associ- 
ation football,  Rugby  football,  and  net  ball,  three  hockey  fields,  one  for  cricket,  and 
eight  grass  courts  for  lawn  tennis,  in  addition  to  four  hard  courts  apart  from  the  playing 
field  proper.  The  grounds  also  accommodate  some  of  the  branches  of  track  athletics. 
The  pavilion  contains  baths  and  dressing  rooms. 

At  the  Geoffrey  Hughes  Memorial  Ground  of  the  University  of  Liverpool,  equipment 
includes  a  club  house,  given  over  to  social  rooms,  in  which  teas  and  spreads  can  be 
served,  and  to  the  women's  dressing  rooms.  The  pavilion,  with  shower  and  plunge  baths, 
men's  locker  rooms,  and  accommodations  for  visiting  teams,  is  convenient  to  the  fields. 
There  are  two  Rugby  grounds,  two  association  football  fields,  three  hockey  fields,  with 
another  contemplated,  and  five  hard  and  sixteen  grass  tennis  courts.  The  staff  comprises 
five  men  and  a  boy. 

The  new  King's  College  Athletic  Ground  at  Mitcham,  perhaps  eight  miles  to  the  south 
of  London,  was  purchased  at  the  direction  of  a  committee  as  part  of  the  King's  College 
War  Memorial.  Previously  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  College  had  rented  land  for 
sports  at  Shepherd's  Bush.  The  temporary  pavilion,  completed  in  1921,  contains  two 
large  tea  rooms  and  twelve  dressing  rooms.  The  grounds,  laid  out  in  two  fields  each  for 
association  and  Rugby  football,  and  hockey,  and  in  the  summer  two  cricket  pitches  and 
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twenty  tennis  courts,  afford  one  field  for  net  ball  practice,  straightaways,  and  facilities 
for  jumping,  as  well  as  for  some  of  the  other  branches  of  track  athletics. 

It  will  be  apparent  that  at  none  of  the  newer  universities  are  facilities  for  sports  suffi- 
cient to  provide  accommodations  for  the  participation  of  all  the  undergraduates,  or  for 
any  extended  program  of  games  for  all.  On  the  other  hand,  the  effort  that  some  of  these 
institutions  are  making  to  extend  their  playing  fields  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  of  higher  education  in  Great  Britain.  For  instance,  the  new  Leeds  Uni- 
versity grounds  are  part  of  an  estate  of  some  two  hundred  acres,  situated  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  University,  but  in  direct  connection  with  it  by  tramway.  The  plans  for 
the  development  of  the  tract  provide  for  grounds  for  association  football,  cricket,  hockey, 
lacrosse,  and  Rugby,  a  quarter-mile  track  and  a  220-yard  straightaway.  Even  now 
seventeen  hard  lawn-tennis  courts  and  four  grass  courts  are  in  use.  Leeds  is  not  alone 
in  this  movement  to  increase  facilities  for  sport ;  other  universities  are  keenly  active. 


III.  Organization  and  Administration 

At  most  of  the  newer  universities,  undergraduate  athletics  are  organized  for  administra- 
tion as  a  branch  —  perhaps  the  most  important  branch  —  of  the  guild  of  undergraduates, 
membership  in  which,  as  aheady  explained,  is  generally  automatic  upon  payment  of 
matriculation  fees  as  an  undergraduate,  and  may  be  enjoyed  by  all  other  types  of  stu- 
dent. Often  this  guild  is  constituted  by  the  charter  of  the  university,  which  proceeds 
from  the  Privy  Council  as  grantor,  provided  for  in  university  statutes  as  set  forth  by 
the  court,  the  supreme  controlling  body  of  the  university,  and  recognized  fully  in  regu- 
lations of  the  faculty  or  other  governing  bodies.  The  Guild  of  Undergraduates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool,  which  since  its  inception  in  1904  has  furnished  the  model  for  such 
organizations  at  most  of  the  civic  universities,  has  the  usual  officers  and  a  comicil,  which 
elects  some  nine  committees  for  the  conduct  of  undergraduate  affairs,  including  sports, 
miion  management,  union  restaurant,  the  university  magazine,  debating,  discipline,  and 
finance.  There  are  two  presidents,  one  a  woman  and  one  a  man,  and  the  work  of  the 
organization  is  carried  on  separately  for  men  and  women. 

At  Liverpool,  the  Athletics  Committee  consists  of  five  members  of  the  Guild  Council, 
the  captains  and  secretaries  of  each  branch  of  sport,  the  general  secretary  of  athletics, 
a  chairman  who  is  a  member  of  the  staff,  a  vice-chairman,  and  a  senior  treasurer,  also  a 
member  of  the  staff,  and  a  junior  treasurer  and  an  assistant  junior  treasurer,  who  are  stu- 
dents. In  the  interest  of  continuity,  the  tenure  of  the  chairman  and  the  senior  treasurer  is 
more  extended  than  that  of  the  student  members,  and  the  assistant  secretary  is  chosen 
toward  the  end  of  the  honorary  secretary's  term.  The  committee  is  in  control  of  sports, 
and  its  members  must  be  amateurs  as  defined  in  the  laws  of  the  respective  governing 
representative  sport  bodies.  The  duties  of  the  Athletics  Committee  include  the  examina- 
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tion  and  approval  of  all  balance  sheets  and  financial  statements,  the  preparation  of  an 
annual  athletic  budget,  the  ratification  of  the  elections  of  captains,  the  awarding  of 
colors  in  all  sports  on  recommendation  of  the  respective  captains,  and  other  matters. 
Except  indirectly  through  budgets  and  accounts,  the  committee  does  not  control  fixture 
lists,  but  the  method  used  is  probably  more  effectual  than  direct  legislation  and  approval. 
By  a  Finance  Sub-Committee  of  about  twelve  members  financial  matters  are  studied 
and  reported  to  the  Athletics  Committee.  Out  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty  members  of 
the  Athletics  Committee,  only  two  or  three  are  members  of  the  staff.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  power  of  the  members  of  the  staff  on  the  Athletics  Committee  and  Finance  Sub- 
Committee  depends  essentially  upon  their  tact  and  judgment ;  numerically,  they  have 
no  power  whatever.  The  alumni  as  such  are  not  represented  at  all.  These  principles  in 
organization  and  management  of  sport  vary  little  in  their  essential  features  at  all  of 
the  newer  universities,  however  divergent  the  details  may  be.  Although  there  may  be 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  in  the  organization  of  sport  at  universities  of  this  type,  the 
principle  of  amalgamation,  as  described  for  Cambridge  and  Oxford  college  sport  clubs, 
obtains. 

IV.  The  Sports,  Contests,  and  Participation 

A  list  of  the  sports  in  which  students  of  the  newer  universities  take  part  does  not  vary 
widely  from  those  of  the  older  universities,  and  the  fact  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of 
a  list  of  sport  clubs  or  sections  afifiliated  to  guilds  with  those  set  forth  on  preceding  pages. 

Birmingham.  Association  football,  boxing,  cricket,  fives,  golf,  harriers,  men's  hockey,  women's  hockey, 

Rugby,  men's  swimming,  and  women's  swimming. 
Bristol.  Association  football,  cricket,  men's  hockey,  women's  hockey,  men's  rowing,  Rugby,  men's 

swimming,  women's  swimming,  men's  tennis,  women's  tennis. 
King's  College.  Association  football,  women's  badminton,  cricket,  fives,  golf,  gymnastics  and  boxing, 

men's  hockey,  women's  hockey,  women's  net  ball,  men's  rowing,  women's  rowing,  Rugby,  men's 

swimming,  women's  swimming,  men's  tennis,  women's  tennis,  track  and  field  athletics. 
Leeds.  Association  football,  boxing,  fives,  hockey,  rowing,  Rugby,  swimming,  tennis,  track  and  field 

athletics. 
Liverpool.  Association  football,  women's  badminton,  cricket,  golf,  harriers,  men's  hockey,  women's 

hockey,  women's  net  ball,  Rugby,  tennis,  swimming,  track  and  field  athletics. 
Manchester.  Association  football,  women's  badminton,  boxing,  cricket,  golf,  harriers,  men's  hockey, 

women's  hockey,  lacrosse,  Rugby,  tennis,  swimming,  track  and  field  athletics. 
Nottingham  University  College.  Association  football,  cricket,  men's  hockey,  women's  hockey,  tennis. 

A.  Contests  and  Fixture  Lists 

The  contests  in  sports  at  the  newer  universities  include  both  inter- 'varsity  competi- 
tions and  intra-mural  events.  Interest  in  the  two  types  of  fixtures  appears  to  be  about 
equally  divided,  with  perhaps  a  slight  leaning  toward  games  with  other  universities. 
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1.  Inter-University  Fixtures 

The  fixture  lists  of  clubs  representing  a  newer  university  may  include  three  types  of 
contests :  the  fixtures  of  the  Inter- 'Varsity  Athletic  Board,  local  cup  or  shield  competi- 
tions, and  games  with  amateur  clubs.  The  third  type  needs  only  passing  mention. 

a.  The  Inter- Varsity  Athletic  Board 

The  Inter- 'Varsity  Athletic  Board  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  movement  for  a  closer  con- 
tact and  understanding  between  the  guilds  of  students,  which  has  found  one  expression 
in  the  National  Union  of  Students  of  the  Universities  and  University  Colleges  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  with  some  twenty-six  constituent  organizations  in  1925,  and  with  Con- 
tinental connections.  Although  the  desire  for  closer  athletic  relations  had  been  growing 
on  the  part  of  the  newer  universities  for  a  number  of  years,  it  did  not  become  paramount 
until  1918.  In  the  following  year,  delegates  from  the  Universities  of  Birmingham,  Leeds, 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Sheflield,  and  the  University  Colleges  of  Aberystwyth, 
Bangor,  Cardiff',  and  Nottingham,  meeting  at  Liverpool,  decided  to  form  an  organiza- 
tion to  include  all  universities  that  were  desirous  of  cooperating  in  inter-university 
fixtures.  During  1919  and  1920,  meetings  of  delegates  from  the  nine  institutions  named 
above,  with  the  addition  of  Bristol,  met  at  Manchester,  with  the  results  that  an  annual 
track  and  field  meet  was  begun  and  subsequently  competitions  and  fixture  lists  have 
been  extended  to  a  number  of  other  sports.  By  February,  1921,  a  constitution  for  an 
Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board  had  been  framed  and  ratified  by  ten  universities  and  uni- 
versity colleges.  Means  of  financing  were  devised,  regulations  governing  track  and  field 
events  according  to  the  standards  of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Association  were  formulated, 
championship  cups  purchased,  and  plans  for  extension  of  competitions  laid.  Representa- 
tives of  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Leeds  took  a  particularly  prominent  part  in  the 
new  organization ;  in  1920-21,  the  seat  of  the  Board  was  at  Liverpool,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Leeds,  while  in  1923  permanent  headquarters  were  opened  in  London. 

During  earlier  years,  the  Board  had  included  competitions  in  women's  athletics,  but 
in  1923  this  phase  of  activity  was  dropped.  Championship  matches  in  1925-26  were  held 
in  association  football,  cricket,  cross-country  running,  hockey,  lacrosse,  Rugby  football, 
swimming,  tennis,  and  track  athletics.  The  present  (1925)  members  of  the  Board  are  the 
following  universities  and  university  colleges :  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  Manchester,  Sheffield;  Aberystwyth,  Bangor,  Cardiff,  Nottingham,  and 
Swansea.  Neither  Cambridge  nor  Oxford  has  joined.  Owing  to  the  intense  rivalry  be- 
tween the  two  older  universities,  it  has  probably  seemed  as  if  membership  in  the  Board 
would  bring  little  real  advantage  to  either,  and  the  probability  of  their  ever  joining  is 
very  small  indeed.  As  the  Students'  Handbook  of  the  University  of  Liverpool  says,  "  By 
its  six  years  of  hard  work,  the  Board  has  endeavored  to  assist  and  advise  its  members, 
while  refraining  from  interference  in  their  varied  methods  of  Athletic  administration. 
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It  has  sought  to  open  to  our  Athletes  the  gates  of  Britain's  premier  Athletic  fields.  It  has 
aimed  at  raising  the  younger  Universities  from  their  provincial  status  to  the  forefront 
of  the  Country's  Athletic  World.  And  it  has  succeeded.  During  the  past  two  years  Inter- 
'Varsity  teams  have  played  matches  against  Continental  Universities.  The  possibilities  of 
expansion  are  manifestly  great :  the  Board  with  its  own  Championships  becoming  the 
central  body  for  International  University  teams  from  this  country." 

b.  The  Women  s  Inter- Varsity  Athletic  Board 

In  1923  there  was  formed  for  women  an  organization  similar  to  the  Inter- 'Varsity 
Athletic  Board,  which  up  to  that  tune  had  included  events  for  women.  The  membership 
of  the  Women's  Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board  includes  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Durham, 
Leeds,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield ;  Nottingham,  Reading,  and  the  Welsh  univer- 
sity colleges.  For  1925-26,  championship  contests  were  scheduled  in  hockey,  net  ball, 
lacrosse,  tennis,  swimming,  and  track  athletics. 

c.  The  Christie  Competitions 

For  more  than  thirty  years  before  the  movement  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board  began  to  make  headway,  competition  had  been  confined 
practically  to  contests  for  the  Christie  trophies  between  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Man- 
chester. These  competitions  were  inaugurated  in  1886,  with  the  shield  for  Rugby  football 
matches,  and  since  that  time  the  following  trophies  have  been  added  :  1892,  the  Whitworth 
Cup  for  association  football ;  1894,  the  Christie  Cup  for  track  athletics ;  1895,  the  Christie 
Swimming  Shield ;  1908,  the  Mayo  Robson  Cricket  Challenge  Cup ;  1909,  the  Christie 
Boxing  Cup. 

d.  Rotoing 

Of  the  newer  universities,  Bristol,  Durham,  King's  College,  Leeds,  and  the  University 
of  London  have  boat  clubs,  while  the  University  of  Dublin  has  produced  many  success- 
ful crews.  On  the  whole,  the  interest  in  rowing  at  the  newer  universities  is  not  so  keen 
or  so  absorbing  as  at  Cambridge  or  Oxford.  Durham,  which  from  as  early  as  1830  has 
been  devoted  to  the  sport,  not  only  enters  a  number  of  regattas  annually  but  also  holds 
intercollegiate  events  for  crews  representing  component  parts  of  the  university.  An  idea 
of  the  extent  of  inter-university  rowing  may  be  gained  from  the  record  of  races  rowed  in 
1924,  as  set  down  in  the  Rowing  Almanack. 

First  Durham  crews  have  since  1904  rowed  some  fourteen  four-oar  races  against  Edin- 
burgh, usually  followed  by  races  for  second  crews,  over  a  course  one  mile  400  yards  in 
length.  Furthermore,  fours  representing  these  two  universities  meet  annually  in  Decem- 
ber in  a  torpids  race,  home  and  home.  A  Leeds  crew  rowed  against  Durham.  Crews  repre- 
senting the  University  of  London  met  the  Auriol  Rowing  Club  and  the  St.  Paul's  School 
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eights,  and  entered  the  ninth  heat  for  the  Thames  Challenge  Cup  at  the  Henley  Royal 
Regatta, —  probably  the  first  appearance  of  this  University  at  Henley.  There  is  no  indica- 
tion that  the  University  of  Bristol  entered  a  crew  in  any  such  event. 

2.  Intra-Mural  Contests 

At  the  civic  universities,  intra-mural  contests  are  rather  restricted,  but  they  exist  and 
receive  at  certain  seasons  a  fair  amount  of  attention.  For  such  contests  the  basis  may 
be  inter-college  or  inter-faculty  or  inter-departmental  competition. 

a.  Inter-College  Competition 

At  the  University  of  Durham  and  the  University  of  London  component  colleges  com- 
pete. In  field  sports,  these  contests  appear  to  be  undertaken  as  part  of  more  extended 
fixture  lists,  which  include  amateur  teams,  some  of  the  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Colleges, 
and  some  university  colleges. 

In  rowing,  the  inter-college  fixtures  usually  arouse  more  interest.  The  Durham  Uni- 
versity Boat  Club  conducts  in  each  February  four-oar  races  for  the  Senate  Cup  and  the 
Graduates'  Cup  between  crews  representing  the  five  or  six  component  men's  colleges ; 
in  May,  the  races  for  the  Lowe  Challenge  pair-oar  trophy  for  junior  oarsmen,  and  the 
Gabbett  Sculls ;  and  in  November,  Trial  Fours,  Lowe  Fairs,  and  President's  Sculls.  Cer- 
tain colleges  enter  in  the  four-oar  races  two  or  more  boats,  —  for  instance,  Armstrong, 
Bede,  and  St.  John's.  Inter-college  rowing  at  Durham  seems  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion. In  May,  the  University  of  I^ondon  Boat  Club  holds  on  the  Thames  a  regatta  in 
which  compete  scullers,  junior  four-oar,  and  eight-oar  crews  representing  such  component 
institutions  as  East  London  College,  Guy's  Hospital,  City  and  Guild's  Institute,  King's 
College,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  University  College.  The  King's  eight  also 
meets  the  University  College  crew  earlier  in  the  season  on  a  course  from  Chiswick  Church 
to  Hammersmith  Bridge,  not  quite  a  mile  in  length. 

Besides  inter-college  events  crews  of  University  College,  London,  also  row  against 
school  crews,  and  King's  College  usually  sends  two  eights  to  Henley. 

b.  Inter-Faculty  and  Inter-Department  Competition 

The  long-standing  rivalry  between  students  in  different  departments  or  faculties  of 
the  newer  universities,  an  inheritance  that  goes  back  in  one  form  or  another  to  the 
Middle  Ages,  has  furnished  the  basis  for  intra-mural  contests  and  tournaments  in  all 
field  sports.  These  contests  in  many  instances  have  been  stimulated  through  the  dona- 
tion of  cups,  shields,  or  other  trophies  by  alumni  or  other  individuals,  and  sometimes 
by  groups — for  instance,  several  members  of  a  university  senate.  Usually  these  compe- 
titions are  sponsored  by  the  university  athletic  club,  through  its  component  sport  bod- 
ies, the  financing  being  accomplished  out  of  general  funds,  sometimes  aided  by  individual 
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subscriptions.  The  interest  taken  by  students  in  contests  of  this  nature  appears  to  vary- 
widely  at  different  universities,  but  in  no  case  except  possibly  King's  College,  London, 
and  Manchester  University  is  it  assured  that  inter-faculty  competition  arouses  keener 
interest  than  inter- 'varsity  contests. 

B.  Pakticipation 

The  membership  of  the  Liverpool  University  Athletic  Club  "  is  that  of  the  Under- 
graduate body — about  sixteen  hundred.  We  have  one  of  the  finest  Athletic  Grounds 
of  all  the  provincial  universities,  and  it  is  being  improved  continually.  And  yet,"  asks 
The  Sphinx,  the  student  paper,  "how  many  of  our  sixteen  hundred  members  use  their 
Athletic  Grounds  ?  And  how  many  take  an  active  part  in  the  club's  activities  and  give 
it  the  support  which  is  its  due  as  their  University  Athletic  Club  ? "  These  questions  were 
answered  by  the  late  Vice-Chancellor,  Dr.  George  Adami,  addressing  the  University 
Court  in  December,  1925,  when  he  indicated  that "  an  inquiry  made  in  the  siunmer  term 
had  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  only  some  300  students  at  the  most  indulged  in  sports 
and  games."  Some  such  proportion  of  students  participating  in  athletics,  perhaps  an  out- 
side maximum  of  twenty  per  cent,  seems  to  be  general  at  most  of  the  newer  universities. 

1.  Tradition  and  Facilities 

Dr.  Adami,  as  reported  in  The  Times  (London),  after  contrasting  the  sport  traditions 
at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  went  on  to  say  that  "To  the  bulk  of  the  undergraduates 
coming  from  public  schools  open-air  exercise  became  second  nature.  Li  Liverpool  and 
other  '  civic '  universities  most  of  the  students  come  from  municipal  secondary  schools 
in  densely  populated  districts,  where  opportunities  for  open-air  play  were  seriously 
restricted.  The  students  were,  on  an  average,  in  a  distinctly  poorer  physical  state,  and 
at  the  university  the  freedom  for  exercise  was  limited  to  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
afternoons."  Testimony  from  other  civic  universities  is  to  the  same  or  a  similar  effect. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  were  participation  in  sports  and 
games  at  the  newer  universities  much  increased,  the  present  accommodations  in  playing 
fields  and  pitches  would  be  entirely  inadequate.  From  the  University  of  Birmingham, 
for  example,  it  is  reported  that  "On  Saturday  afternoons  during  Winter  and  Spring 
Terms  all  the  pitches  are  occupied ;  and  on  some  of  them  two,  or  even  three,  games  are 
played  consecutively."  Given,  then,  a  great  majority  of  students  whose  schooling  has 
been  such  that  general  participation  in  sport  has  been  impossible  and  whose  university 
appointments  and  ideals  exclude  games  not  only  practically  but  traditionally,  and  given 
also  inadequate  facilities  for  mass  athletics,  —  the  result  is,  of  course,  not  conducive  to 
wholesale  participation  in  sport.  Indeed,  the  real  problem  becomes,  not  how  to  control 
or  repress  games,  but  how  to  promote  them  and  interest  the  mass  of  the  student  body. 

A  tabular  statement  showing  the  number  of  teams  representing  four  institutions  in 
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some  of  the  field  sports  of  the  autuinn  and  winter  terms  will  illustrate  further  the  present 
extent  of  participation,  although  intra-mural  teams  are  not  included : 

Teams  Representing  Four  Institutions  in  Six  Field  Sports 

Number  of  Teams 
Institutions 

Birmingham  University 
King's  College,  London 
Leeds  University 
Liverpool  University 

2.  Spontaneity 

One  impression  concerning  sport  at  the  newer  universities  may  be  stated  for  what 
it  is  worth :  such  participation  as  exists  appears  in  some  measure  to  lack  spontaneity. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering  the  conditions  under  which  teams  are 
put  in  the  field  and  the  factors  implied  by  lack  of  residential  facilities.  Dr.  Adami  had 
gone  to  the  extent  of  suggesting  compulsory  medical  examinations  for  students,  together 
with  expert  advice  as  to  special  forms  of  exercise  looking  to  the  improvement  of  the 
general  physical  condition  of  the  student  body  .The  Athletic  Club  of  Liverpool  University 
had  long  considered  the  employment  of  a  director  of  athletics  of  the  "  university  type," 
whose  functions  should  be  to  improve  the  general  standing  of  sports,  assist  or  supervise 
in  coaching,  develop  keenness  among  the  undergraduates,  and  look  after  their  physical 
fitness,  and  in  the  winter  of  1925-26,  such  an  ofiicer  was  engaged.  Money  to  pay  for  such 
service  is  expected  to  be  secured  by  economy  in  the  budget  of  each  branch  of  sport.  More- 
over at  a  number  of  the  newer  institutions  mass  meetings  at  the  beginning  of  each  term 
and  "Freshers'  teas"  are  employed  to  arouse  interest  in  sport.  It  is  safe  to  say  that,  as 
the  sports  traditions  of  the  day  and  secondary  schools  develop,  whether  independently 
of  that  of  the  public  schools  or  in  consonance  with  it,  the  newer  universities  will  in 
some  instances  find  difficulties  in  meeting  the  resulting  demands  for  facilities  for  games. 

3.  Distraction  to  Local  Amateur  Clubs 

In  some  instances  another  force  has  to  be  reckoned  with,  —  the  attraction  exerted  by 
local  amateur  teams  upon  certain  undergraduates.  Guild  athletic  authorities  have  some- 
times reason  to  feel  that  the  representation  of  the  universities  in  inter- 'varsity  contests 
suffers  appreciably  from  this  cause.  The  by-laws  of  one  student  body  make  provision  to 
deal  with  extreme  cases,  which  have  numbered  two  or  three  in  recent  years,  as  follows : 

"  If  an  individual  member  of  the  Guild  who  is  selected  to  represent  the  University 
in  any  branch  of  athletics  refuses  to  do  so  without  sufficient  reason,  and  at  the 
same  time  represents  another  club.  Athletics  Committee  shall  report  him  (or  her) 
to  Guild  Council,  which  shall  have  the  power  to  suspend  the  said  member  from  all 
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the  activities  of  the  Guild  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  or  such  longer  period  as 
it  decides." 

Undoubtedly,  the  possibility  of  such  drastic  penalties  has  served  to  strengthen  univer- 
sity teams,  but  whether  it  has  increased  general  participation  in  sport  at  this  particular 
institution  is  another  question. 

4.  Summary 

In  short,  then,  participation  in  games  and  sports  at  the  newer  universities  for  a  variety 
of  reasons  already  indicated,  is  not  so  wide  or  so  intense  as  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
nor,  it  would  appear,  as  at  many  colleges  and  universities  similarly  located  in  the  United 
States.  The  mass  athletics  which  Oxford  and  Cambridge  foster,  although  not  under  this 
name,  are  not  foxmd  at  the  newer  institutions.  For  these  a  maximum  participation  of 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent  may  be  regarded  as  representative. 


V.  The  Financing  of  Sport  at  the  Newer  Universities 

In  general  the  financing  of  sport  at  the  newer  universities  follows  two  principal  plans, 
which  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  "amalgamated  plan"  and  the  "independent 
plan." 

A.  The  "Amalgamated  Plan"  OF  Financing  Sport 

The  first  of  these  two  methods  bears  many  resemblances  to  the  system  of  amalgamated 
clubs  that  operate  sport  at  the  colleges  of  the  older  universities.  Under  it,  as  already  indi- 
cated, each  student  pays  as  a  part  of  his  university  charges  a  membership  subscription 
to  the  university  guild  of  undergraduates.  In  several  instances  this  guild-membership 
fee,  amounting  to  about  £2  7s.  6d.  for  each  year,  is  collected  by  the  bursar  of  the  uni- 
versity and  by  him  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the  guild.  The  guild  council  then  allo- 
cates to  each  of  the  subsidiary  interests  of  the  guild,  like  sports,  literary  and  other  pub- 
lications, and  the  union,  such  proportions  of  receipts  as  seem  desirable,  and  these  sums 
are  paid  to  the  respective  treasurers  of  the  sections  or  committees.  At  present  the 
athletic  allotment  at  Birmingham  is  10s.  a  head,  at  Liverpool,  £l  a  head.  Checks  are 
drawn  and  bills  paid  by  the  athletic  treasurer.  Under  such  a  system  the  use  of  a  budget 
becomes  practically  imperative. 

In  addition  to  the  fees  from  student  members  of  the  guild,  other  chief  sources  of 
income  may  be  enumerated  as  follows :  Subscriptions  and  donations,  sometimes  including 
sums  received  from  local  or  county  amateur  sport  clubs ;  gate  receipts  from  games  at  the 
home  grounds  and  from  matches  played  away  from  home  including  league  matches ; 
rental  of  grounds ;  sales  of  tennis  balls ;  and,  in  one  instance,  income  from  special  funds. 
On  the  side  of  expenditure,  the  expenses  of  the  university  sport  clubs  bulk  largest ;  fol- 
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lowed  by  wages  and  insurance  of  all  kinds,  including  perhaps  superannuation ;  upkeep 
of  grounds  and  pavilion ;  entertainment  of  visiting  teams,  although  in  some  instances 
such  expenditures  are  considered  charges  against  the  individual  clubs ;  material  and 
equipment ;  payments  to  leagues  or  associations ;  and  printing,  telephones,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  Birmingham  University  Athletic  Club  assists 
members  of  teams  in  paying  fares  to  matches  played  with  distant  clubs.  No  player  is  ex- 
pected to  pay  more  than  4s.  in  traveling  expenses  to  any  one  match ;  where  the  railway 
fare  is  less  than  4s.  no  assistance  is  given.  The  accounts  of  the  Athletic  Committee  of  the 
Liverpool  Guild  of  Undergraduates  are  printed  in  full  by  special  permission,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, together  with  a  specimen  of  a  sunilar  balance  sheet  as  published  by  the  King's 
College,  London,  Union  Society. 

B.  The  "Independent  Plan"  of  Financing  Sports 

In  certain  institutions  the  men's  and  women's  athletic  clubs  are  both  separate  from 
the  students'  union  or  guild.  The  subscription  for  sport  is  collected  by  the  university 
financial  officer — in  the  case  of  the  University  of  Manchester,  a  nommal  fee  of  £1  Is., 
together  with  10s.  6d.  toward  payment  for  the  new  pavilion — and  turned  over  to  the 
athletic  committee,  which  allocates  amounts  to  each  club.  The  club  then  estimates  its 
own  costs  and  asks  certain  fees  from  playing  members,  to  the  amount  of,  say.  Is.  for 
each  match  from  members  of  first  teams,  and  6d.  a  match  from  members  of  junior  teams. 
This  method  of  assessment  is  said  to  render  easier  the  financing  of  trips  for  away  matches. 
At  Leeds,  where  the  sport  clubs  form  a  branch  of  the  University  Union,  a  somewhat 
similar  method  of  financing  is  in  force.  Under  both  plans  individual  members  pay  for 
their  own  personal  equipment.  In  both  instances  also  the  cost  of  intra-mural  or  inter- 
faculty  contests  is  relatively  low,  and  such  expenditures  as  they  entail  are  readily  borne 
as  a  part  of  the  general  costs  of  maintenance  for  the  field. 

C.  Endowment  and  Sinking  Funds 

Most  of  the  athletic  organizations  of  the  newer  universities  appear  to  experience  some 
little  difficulty  in  paying  expenses  out  of  their  limited  receipts.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
least  one  games  committee  is  so  fortunate  and  far-sighted  as  to  have  established  a  capital 
fund  for  university  sports.  At  the  University  of  Liverpool,  the  Athletic  Committee  has 
inaugurated  an  "Athletic  Endowment  Fund,"  for  which  the  university  acts  as  trustee, 
investing  any  sums  that  are  from  time  to  time  paid  into  the  fund,  and  paying  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  Committee  the  income  as  received.  Up  to  October  1,  1925,  this  endow- 
ment fund  contained  over  £3600,  of  which£200  had  been  added  during  the  year  1924-25, 
and  £2000  had  come  from  the  Geoffrey  Hughes  Memorial.  The  rate  of  return  on  this 
investment  was  about  3.5  per  cent  during  that  year. 

This  endowment,  however,  is  exceptional,  although  some  of  the  university  unions. 
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like  that  at  Leeds,  are  building  up  capital  funds  the  income  from  which  is  in  part  em- 
ployed for  the  benefit  of  sport.  The  usual  method  of  financing  after  one  particularly  pros- 
perous year  is  to  carry  over  into  the  next  the  balance  that  remains  to  offset  any  unusual 
charges  that  may  arise.  In  case  of  deficit,  students  subscribe  out  of  their  own  pockets  and 
perhaps  devote  the  proceeds  of  a  ball  or  an  entertainment  to  making  up  the  deficiency. 

D.  Summary 

Under  the  amalgamated  plan,  once  a  student  has  paid  the  university  membership  fee 
he  is  entitled  to  join  any  section  of  the  athletic  club  without  further  subscription.  If, 
however,  he  takes  part  in  games  representing  the  university,  he  is  called  upon  to  provide 
such  imiform  equipment  as  the  regulations  of  the  club  call  for,  and  to  pay  part  or  all  of 
his  own  traveling  expenses  to  away  matches.  The  important  principle  is  the  inclusive  fee, 
which  permits  the  student  to  participate  in  any  branch  of  sport  that  the  university 
athletic  club  sponsors,  according  to  his  own  inclination  and  opportunity,  but  which  does 
not  provide  him  with  personal  equipment  for  his  games. 

VI.  Special  Phases  of  Sport  at  the  Newer  Universities 

Certain  matters  which  exert  a  powerful  influence  upon  games  and  contests  at  the 
newer  universities,  like  the  conditions  of  student  life  and  work  and  the  influence  of  the 
amateur  clubs  that  attract  possible  'varsity  players,  have  already  been  discussed.  It  is 
not  alone  in  these  phases  as  conditioning  sport  that  contrasts  are  apparent  with  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford  but  in  two  or  three  other  matters  as  well.  However  wide  the  divergen- 
cies from  the  older  universities  may  appear,  the  differences  in  these  and  other  respects 
from  conditions  in  the  United  States  may  be  still  more  striking. 

A.  Eligibility 

The  wider  variety  of  student  status  at  the  newer  universities  as  compared  with  Oxford 
or  Cambridge,  has  led  to  questions  concerning  eligibility  when  inter- 'varsity  contests 
have  been  held.  It  has  been  one  of  the  functions  of  the  Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board 
to  attempt  to  define  eligibility  for  its  contests,  with  the  result  that  at  its  meeting  of 
December  31,  1925,  the  following  regulation  was  adopted  in  addition  to  those  already 
in  force  for  championships : 

"Men  taking  full  time  degree,  diploma  or  certificate  courses  shall  be  eligible  to 
compete  in  the  Championships  of  the  Board,  irrespective  of  whether  they  receive 
remuneration  for  their  services  in  other  directions  or  not.  It  is  intended  that  this 
shall  permit  bona  fide  students  to  compete.  If  a  man  be  primarily  a  lecturer  or 
demonstrator,  he  shall  not  be  eligible.  A  man  who  is  taking  a  degree  by  research 
and  is  receiving  remuneration  for  part  time  shall  be  eligible.  A  full  time  course  shall 
be  one  in  which  the  man  attends  all  the  lectures  and  laboratory  courses  that  are 
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required  by  the  University  or  College  authorities.  Evening  students  shall  not  be 
eligible  to  play  in  the  Competitions  of  the  Board. 

"Universities  and  Colleges  shall  have  power  to  appeal  in  special  cases  to  the 
Executive,  whose  decision  shall  be  final."  (Regulations,  §13.) 

"The  Executive  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  officers  of  the  Board,  namely  the  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Hon.  Treasurer."  (Constitution,  §18  amended.) 

The  intent  of  the  regulation  appears  to  be  clear,  but  its  results  must  remain  to  be 
worked  out  in  application.  With  such  a  formalized  provision  the  chief  difficulty  will 
probably  arise  from  rulings  in  a  body  of  borderline  cases,  which  in  time  may  become  so 
numerous  as  to  modify  the  original  intent  of  the  framers. 

Besides  academic  status,  a  second  phase  of  eligibility  calls  for  a  brief  discussion 
—  the  relation  between  sport  and  university  work.  So  far  as  known,  few  if  any  cases 
have  arisen  in  which  over-participation  in  sport  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  repressive 
measures  by  vote  of  a  faculty  or  a  similar  governing  board,  whether  in  individual  cases 
or  in  relation  to  a  whole  student  body.  If  a  student  were  to  show  signs  of  neglecting  his 
university  work  for  sports  to  a  very  great  extent,  a  word  from  one  or  more  of  his  in- 
structors would  probably  be  sufficient  to  cause  him  to  change  his  practices.  Indeed,  at 
one  institution  a  faculty  disciplinary  officer  has  indicated  that  whatever  neglect  of  col- 
lege work  exists  arises  not  so  much  from  participation  in  sport  as  from  attendance  at 
social  gatherings  like  teas  and  dances.  In  interpreting  his  attitude,  it  would  perhaps  not 
be  going  too  far  to  infer  that  if  students,  both  men  and  women,  shifted  a  little  of  their 
emphasis  in  extra-curricular  activities  from  dances  to  sport,  the  effect  would  be  salutary. 
It  must  be  recalled  that  the  newer  universities  are  co-educational  in  affording  equal 
opportunities  to  both  men  and  women,  a  fact  which  inevitably  brings  students  of  both 
sexes  into  academic  and  social  contact  and  opens  up  a  condition  which,  in  spite  of  the 
attendance  of  women  Cambridge  and  Oxford  undergraduates  at  luiiversity  and  some 
college  lectures,  can  scarcely  be  held  to  exist  at  the  older  universities. 

A  third  phase  of  eligibility,  professionalism,  appears  to  trouble  the  newer  universities 
no  more  than  the  older.  No  case  is  known  in  which  a  university  student  earned  part  or 
the  whole  of  his  expenses  by  playing  professional  football  or  selling  his  service  in  sport. 
Few  if  any  graduates  become  professional  athletes.  As  a  corollary  to  this  phase  of  eligi- 
bility, it  may  be  added  that  no  undergraduate  appears  to  remain  at  the  university  for 
more  than  the  natural  length  of  his  course  in  order  to  play  on  university  or  other  teams, 
a  condition  which  economic  circumstances  probably  play  a  great  part  in  shaping. 

It  has  already  been  noted  that  at  one  university  the  refusal  to  play  on  a  university 
team  by  a  man  selected  may  lead  to  suspension  from  various  privileges  by  the  guild 
council.  Other  guilds  of  students  appear  not  as  yet  to  empower  their  executive  officers 
and  boards  to  go  quite  as  far  in  preventing  the  "scratching"  of  names  from  lists  of 
teams.  Yet  it  is  possible  that,  should  the  definition  of  eligibility  from  course  status  recently 
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adopted  by  the  Inter- 'Varsity  Athletic  Board  appreciably  diminish  the  reservoir  of  ath- 
letic talent  from  which  membership  of  teams  is  drawn,  other  miiversities  will  be  led  to 
deal  in  a  similarly  stringent  manner  with  athletes  who,  after  being  chosen  to  play,  default. 

B.  Training  and  Preparation  for  Games 

In  general,  it  appears  that  training  for  inter-faculty  or  inter-departmental  contests 
is  not  so  strict  as,  for  example,  in  even  inter-college  rowing  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  concerning  the  contests  between  teams  representing  the 
newer  universities.  Most  of  what  training  regimen  is  followed  is  self-imposed  by  indi- 
vidual players. 

Coaching  is  almost  entirely  an  honorary  service.  To  be  sure,  groundsmen  bowl  at  the 
nets  and  give  instruction  in  batting  to  cricketers,  and  boxing  often  employs  a  profes- 
sional coach ;  but  the  general  rule  admits  of  no  exceptions  as  regards  amateurism  in  the 
development  of  teams.  Sometimes  former  Colors  who  are  members  of  university  staffs 
can  give,  in  addition  to  other  duties,  sufficient  time  to  coaching  at  Rugby  or  association 
football  or  running,  or  the  loyalty  of  others  whose  lives  lie  outside  academic  fields  is 
sufficiently  strong  to  lead  them  to  assist  or  to  take  charge  of  the  development  of  a  team, 
even  at  personal  sacrifice.  The  engaging  of  an  athletic  director  at  the  University  of 
Liverpool  appears  to  be  the  first  step  away  from  amateur  coaching. 

The  selection  of  players  for  representative  teams  at  the  older  universities  rests  upon 
the  captain,  who  may  advise  or  not  with  others  in  the  exercise  of  this  important  func- 
tion. At  some  of  the  newer  universities  this  practice  is  considerably  modified  by  placing 
the  choosing  of  teams  in  the  hands  of  a  selection  committee.  This  division  of  responsi- 
bility seems  to  work  well  wherever  it  has  been  tried,  whether  one  committee  has  general 
jurisdiction  over  the  aggregate  of  university  teams,  or  a  separate  committee  is  appointed 
to  exercise  this  function  with  respect  to  each  sport.  There  is  little  practice  concentrated 
upon  the  technique  of  games,  for  the  development  of  a  team  is  expected  to  come  through 
playing  together  once  or  twice  a  week  in  fixtures. 

C.  Award  of  Colors 

At  the  close  of  the  season  colors  and  half-colors  are  awarded  by  a  special  committee 
or  by  the  athletic  committee  as  a  part  of  its  regular  duties.  At  the  University  of  Leeds 
colors  are  awarded  by  captains,  not  by  a  committee.  In  this  and  other  cases,  the  players 
to  whom  colors  are  given  elect  the  captains. 

Conclusion 

Sports  and  games  play  far  less  part  in  life  at  a  newer  English  university  than  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford.  They  consume  less  of  the  total  time  of  the  undergraduate  bodies, 
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they  cost  less,  and  accommodations  for  them  are  far  more  restricted.  If  a  parallel  were 
sought  in  the  United  States,  it  might  be  found  not  in  such  universities  as  Princeton, 
Vanderbilt,  or  Wisconsin,  but  in  more  distinctly  urban  institutions  like  Boston  Univer- 
sity, the  University  of  Buffalo,  and  New  York  University.  It  should  be  recalled  that  the 
present  sketch  touches  only  incidentally  upon  scholastic  work  at  English  universities 
and  not  at  all  at  American  institutions.  Such  comparisons  as  that  just  attempted  are 
employed  for  purposes  of  clarification,  and  not  as  a  rating  in  any  sense  of  the  term. 
When  viewing  certain  phases  of  sport  at  the  newer  universities  of  England  an  observer 
may  perhaps  be  pardoned  if  he  suggests  that  in  many  ways  these  institutions  appear 
to  resemble  certain  American  universities  rather  more  than  they  resemble  Oxford  and 
Cambridge. 

It  may  be  ungracious  to  suggest  that  in  one  matter  the  resemblance  is  striking :  in  the 
beginnings  of  a  certain  formalism  and  legalism  in  the  control  of  sport,  the  attempt  to 
govern  sport  by  the  application  of  regulations.  It  is  not  in  the  presence  or  absence  of 
such  regulations  that  the  difference  resides,  for,  as  far  as  known,  every  Cambridge  or 
Oxford  college  amalgamated  club  has  its  by-laws  or  rules,  whether  or  not  they  be  printed. 
It  is  rather  in  the  use,  actual  or  potential,  to  which  regulations  may  be  put.  The  defini- 
tion of  eligibility  by  the  Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board  is  a  case  in  point.  Should  the 
Board  be  unpelled  to  go  further  and  to  define  the  amateur  status  for  its  own  constitu- 
ents, this  action  would  be  only  an  extension  of  the  tendency. 

The  root  of  the  matter  probably  lies  in  the  diversity  of  conditions  in  the  institutions 
from  which  the  Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board  is  composed.  These  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  they  are  scattered  over  a  good  part  of  England  and  Wales.  The  varying  conditions 
that  obtain  at  each  of  them  must  be  harmonized  before  athletic  relations  can  approach 
satisfactoriness.  On  the  other  hand,  the  older  universities  are  only  two.  Their  clientele 
is  fairly  homogeneous  and  relatively  constant.  Their  rivalry  and  relations  in  sport  are 
traditional.  A  parallel  case  might  easily  be  imagined  in  the  United  States  if  Harvard 
and  Yale  met  only  each  other  in  intercollegiate  contests.  It  is  the  narrowness  of  the 
range  of  conditions  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  that  makes  them  self-sufficing  or  mutually 
sufficing  in  games  and  sports,  renders  differences  easily  adjustable,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  enables  them  to  maintain  their  athletic  relations  on  a  less  formalized  and  legalistic 
basis. 

Many  persons  connected  with  the  newer  universities  deplore  the  fact  that  the  whole- 
some recreative  effects  of  sport  are  not  available  to  a  greater  proportion  of  their  under- 
graduate bodies.  On  the  whole,  it  would  appear  that  the  official  attitude  of  the  newer 
institutions  is  not  only  passively  but  actively  sympathetic  toward  sport,  as  witness  the 
encouragement  that  is  vouchsafed  to  guilds  and  unions  of  students  under  whose  auspices 
athletics  are  carried  on.  Little  if  any  real  antagonism  seems  to  be  felt  to  exist  between 
creditable  performance  of  scholastic  duties  and  participation  in  games,  largely  because 
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the  development  of  athletic  and  other  student  activities  and  facilities  and  arrangements 
for  them,  all  of  which  would  go  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  a  common  life  or  a  corporate 
loyalty,  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  development  in  teaching  and  research.  Many  a 
graduate  of  the  older  universities  who  has  enjoyed  the  advantages  in  sport  and  games 
that  they  lavishly  offer,  has  wished  that  a  similar  or  a  parallel  growth  might  be  cultivated 
to  leaven  the  life  of  students  at  the  newer.  In  point  of  fact,  the  civic  institutions  are 
fully  aware  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  encouraging  sports, —  advantages  that  will 
accrue  not  alone  to  the  physical  fitness  of  undergraduates  but  to  the  whole  university. 
For  all  these  reasons  the  problem,  as  some  see  it  at  present,  is  not  the  repression  or 
control  of  sport  but  its  fostering  and  cultivation  to  the  general  advantage. 
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The  Scottish  Educational  Tradition 

IN  many  respects  the  popular  educational  ideals  of  Scotland  bear  a  closer  relationship 
to  the  United  States  than  to  England,  especially  with  regard  to  democracy  in  edu- 
cation. Probably  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  the  "  iimnemorial  reverence  for  learn- 
ing" so  strong  an  influence  in  the  practical  expression  of  educational  idealism  as  it  is 
in  Scotland.  The  tenets  that  Scottish  youth  shall  have  the  opportunity  for  education 
according  to  its  intellectual  capacity,  that  lack  of  funds  shall  not  deter  the  ambitious 
from  this  goal,  and  that  learning  is  the  birtliright,  not  alone  of  the  church  and  the  well- 
to-do,  but  also  of  every  boy  according  to  his  powers  and  ambitions,  have  for  a  long  time 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  upon  Scottish  life.  The  doctrine  of  democracy  in  education, 
which  some  Americans  have  grown  to  regard  as  the  unique  contribution  of  their  own. 
national  development  and  heritage,  has  been  for  nearly  two  centuries,  and  perhaps  longer, 
one  of  the  precious  traditions  of  the  Scottish  people. 
The  place  of  education  in  Scotland  and  in  Scottish  life  is  partly  explained  by  the  age 
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of  her  universities  and  of  her  educational  tradition.  It  is  of  interest  to  recall  that  of  the 
twenty-two  Oxford  colleges  only  sis — Exeter  (1314),  Merton  (1264), New  College  (1379), 
Oriel  (1326),  Queen's  (1340),  and  University  (1249)  —  antedate  the  foimding  of  St. 
Andrews  in  1411,  and  that  only  six  Cambridge  colleges  are  older — Clare  (1326),  Corpus 
Cliristi  (1352),  Gonville  and  Caius  (1348),  Pembroke  (1347),  Peterhouse  (1248),  and 
Trinity  Hall  (1350).  The  University  of  Glasgow  was  founded  by  Papal  Bull  in  1451, 
Aberdeen  in  1494,  and  Edinburgh  in  1583. 

From  the  Reformation  in  1560  until  the  creation  of  the  Scottish  Education  Depart- 
ment in  1872,  the  church  asserted  its  authority  over  education  in  Scotland.  No  religious 
body  ever  came  closer  to  the  soil  of  any  country  than  the  church  of  which  John  Knox 
was  the  leader  and  the  First  Book  of  Discipline,  itself  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, the  enchiridion.  Education  in  Scotland  early  became  a  matter  of  popular  concern 
and  participation,  not  alone  for  a  privileged  or  clerkly  class,  but  for  the  mass  of  the 
people.  Long  before  1872,  therefore,  the  pathway  through  the  parish  schools,  academies, 
and  high  schools  to  the  universities  had  been  well  trodden  by  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  youth  and  had  become  familiar  to  most  Scotsmen ;  and  the  ideal  of  educational  de- 
mocracy had  been  realized  in  thousands  of  individual  cases  through  the  sacrifices  of  par- 
ents to  educate  their  boys  and  the  self-help  of  university  students  ambitious  to  fulfil  the 
high  destiny  of  learning.  For  a  very  long  time  the  aim  of  the  student  at  a  Scottish  imi- 
versity  was,  not  the  leisurelj?-  general  maturing  and  mannerly  development  to  which  the 
Cambridge  or  Oxford  undergraduate  submitted  himself,  but  the  avid  acquisition  of  that 
knowledge  which  is  power.  Nor  is  this  purpose  modified  to  any  considerable  extent  to-day. 
The  hope  which  Mr.  Carnegie  expressed  to  Lord  Elgin  in  his  letter  of  June  7,  1901,  es- 
tablishing his  Trust  for  the  Universities  of  Scotland,  that  "  no  capable  student  should  be 
debarred  from  attending  the  University  on  accoimt  of  payment  of  Fees,"  had  roots  deep 
in  the  Scottish  temperament  and  educational  traditions. 

I.  The  Scottish  Universities 

The  four  universities  of  Scotland  exhibit  more  resemblances  to  continental  universities 
and  the  English  civic  universities  than  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  a  fact  which  is  not 
astonishing  when  it  is  considered  that  for  centuries  Scotland  bore  a  closer  sympathy  and 
relation  to  France  than  to  England. 

A.  Administration 

At  each  of  the  four  institutions  the  supreme  governing  body  is  the  university  Court, 
consisting  of  the  Rector,  elected  every  three  years  by  the  matriculated  students,  the 
Principal,  municipal  representatives,  assessors,  and  representatives  of  the  general  coun- 
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cil,  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  and  of  the  afBliated  colleges,  if  any.  The  Rector,  before 
naming  the  assessor  whom  he  is  entitled  to  appoint,  may  confer  in  some  instances  with 
the  Students' Representative  Comicil.  The  Court  administers  the  property  of  the  univer- 
sity, appoints  professors  whose  chairs  are  to  be  filled  by  the  university,  examiners,  and 
lecturers,  defines  the  duties  of  teachers  appointed,  and  for  purposes  of  graduation  has 
powers  of  recognizing  colleges  or  individual  teachers.  Discipline  and  teaching  are  in  the 
control  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  which  corresponds  to  the  president  and  faculty  of  an 
American  university.  The  General  Coimcil,  the  third  academic  body,  includes  the  Chan- 
cellor, members  of  the  Court,  the  professors,  lectm^ers  and  readers  after  one  year  of  ser- 
vice, and  graduates  of  the  university.  It  deals  with  matters  affecting  the  general  policies 
and  welfare  of  the  university,  and  takes  part  in  the  election  of  the  three  members  of  Par- 
liament who  represent  the  Scottish  universities.  The  Students'  Representative  Council  is 
entitled  to  petition  the  Senatus  and  also  the  Court  in  matters  of  teaching  and  discipline. 

B.  Organization 

Each  of  the  universities  has  the  Continental  organization  by  faculties.  All  include  arts 
or  philosophy,  science,  divinity  or  theology,  and  medicine ;  all  except  St.  Andrews  have 
faculties  of  law,  while  Edinburgh  presents  a  faculty  of  music  and  Glasgow,  of  engineer- 
ing. It  is  probable  that  the  Scottish  Education  Department  exercises  an  indirect  influence 
upon  admissions  through  control  of  the  secondary  school  ciirriculmn.  The  first  degree 
in  arts  conferred  by  the  Scottish  universities  is  the  master's ;  the  bachelor's  degree  is 
awarded  by  St.  Andrews  in  philosophy  and  in  literature,  by  all  except  Glasgow  in 
commerce,  by  all  except  St.  Andrews  in  law,  and  by  all  in  science,  pure  or  applied. 

During  the  early  history  of  the  Scottish  universities,  they  were  provided  with  residen- 
tial colleges,  somewhat  of  the  type  of  All  Souls,  Oxford,  which  were  endowments  rather 
for  teachers  than  for  students,  but  the  system  declined,  until  almost  the  only  physical  sign 
of  the  older  organization  that  now  remains  is  the  location  of  King's  College  at  Old  Aber- 
deen and  Marischal  College  in  the  newer  city.  These  were  reconstituted  as  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen  in  1860. 

C.  Location  and  Buildings 

Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  are  essentially  urban  universities,  situated  in  the 
centres  of  larger  cities.  The  location  of  the  University  of  Glasgow  at  Gilmorehill  sets  off 
the  academic  buildings  from  their  environment.  These  facts,  and  corresponding  condi- 
tions at  St.  Andrews,  have  combined  with  lack  of  funds  and  with  tradition  to  limit  resi- 
dential facilities  for  the  student  bodies.  At  all  except  Aberdeen  hostels  are  available,  but 
in  no  ease  do  these  make  pretense  of  accommodating  more  than  a  modicum  of  the  under- 
gi'aduates,  although  at  Glasgow  the  hostels  or  settlements  operated  by  private  commit- 
tees or  bodies  of  students  supplement  Maclay  Hall  and  MacBrayne  Hall,  opened  in  1923 
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under  the  control  of  the  University.  The  result  is  that  the  forces  which  might  make  for 
corporate  loyalty  are  centrifugal  rather  than  centripetal. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  place  of  common  meeting  and  common  interest  is  provided  at 
each  university  in  the  students'  union,  which  offers  to  every  undergraduate  member  a 
library,  meals  at  moderate  prices,  social  rooms,  and  a  large  hall  for  meetings,  in  addition 
to  office  space  for  student  activities.  In  every  case,  the  women's  union  is  separate  from 
the  men's,  and  this  division  is  carried  out  in  sports  and  in  most  other  student  interests. 
Thus,  as  at  the  newer  English  universities,  and  most  of  the  Continental  universities,  so 
at  the  universities  of  Scotland,  there  is  to  be  found  practically  none  of  the  common  life 
that  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  is  engendered  by  the  system  of  colleges,  and  at  American 
institutions  by  dormitory  and  fraternity  life. 

D.  The  Staffs 

The  professors  and  lecturers  at  Scottish  universities  are  mainly  of  Scottish  prove- 
nience, although  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  sent  many  scholar- teachers  into  the  north, 
and  representatives  of  the  civic  universities  and  the  miiversities  of  Ireland  and  of  the 
Dominions  and  Colonies  are  also  represented.  The  Scottish  educational  tradition  has 
only  in  comparatively  recent  years  been  at  all  hospitable  toward  sports,  and  the  teacher 
who,  even  though  trained  under  that  tradition,  continues  to  take  an  active  interest  in 
games  is  something  of  a  rarity.  Men  there  are  who  concern  themselves  with  the  guiding 
and  assisting  of  undergraduate  affairs,  and  although  —  perhaps  because — they  are  not 
many,  the  appreciative  affection  of  the  students  is  theirs  to  an  unusual  extent. 

E.  The  Undergraduates 

Like  the  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  the  10,800  university  students  of  Scotland 
have  come  from  within  that  country.  It  must  be  recalled  that  Edinbrn^gh  attracts  a 
relatively  large  number  from  England  and  abroad,  and  that  in  some  of  the  other  three 
institutions  traces  of  a  similar  condition  are  manifest.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  of  the  Scottish  universities  attracts  so  many  men  of  a  certain  social  class  as  Cam- 
bridge or  Oxford  calls  from  north  of  the  Tweed.  Thus  in  many  respects  the  universities 
of  Scotland  have  a  homogeneity  and  a  solidarity  that  significantly  reflect  some  phases 
of  Scottish  life  in  their  undergraduate  bodies.  At  the  same  time,  because  of  conditions 
of  life  that  for  centuries  have  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the  national  character, 
this  homogeneity  is  a  homogeneity  of  individualists. 

The  majority  of  Scottish  undergraduates  are  not  of  public-school  origin.  To  be  sure  a 
large  proportion  of  them  matriculate  from  endowed  schools  in  the  respective  university 
areas,  like  Watson's,  Stewart's,  and  the  Academy  at  Edinburgh,  and  the  Academy  and 
the  High  School  at  Glasgow,  but  among  such  men  and  women,  the  tendency  is  to  live  at 
home,  as  indeed  they  have  done  during  their  schooldays,  and  thus  rather  to  continue  the 
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injBuences  of  home  and  school  ties  than  to  enter  into  strong  corporate  university  bonds. 
Undergraduates  who  come  from  a  distance,  whether  from  other  parts  of  Scotland  or  Great 
Britain  or  from  the  Colonies  and  Dominions,  have  in  a  majority  of  cases  encountered 
the  English  public-school  tradition  of  games  at  second  hand,  or  in  modified  form,  if  at 
all.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  in  very  many  instances  a  university  career  means 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  students  and  parents,  for  the  sake  not  only  of  cash  remittances, 
which  are  often  small  at  best,  but  even  of  some  of  those  appurtenances  which  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  regard  as  among  the  necessities  of  living. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  part-time  work,  student  loan- 
funds,  and  other  opportunities  for  assistance  to  ambitious  and  deserving  undergradu- 
ates, besides  scholarships,  bursaries,  and  exliibitions,  are  among  the  aids  to  self-help  of 
which  students  avail  themselves.  In  the  office  of  many  an  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  lawyer 
or  actuary  university  students  are  supplementing  their  academic  training  by  employ- 
ment which  at  once  furthers  their  education  and  assists  them  in  financial  ways.  Nor  are 
such  part-time  positions  confined  to  the  professions ;  other  branches  are  open,  so  that 
men  may  both  earn  and  learn  at  the  same  time.  In  this  respect,  the  Scottish  universities 
bear  at  many  points  a  marked  resemblance  to  American  institutions. 

F.  Summary 

Although  the  four  Scottish  universities  are  in  all  respects  intensely  of  Scotland,  they 
exhibit  a  number  of  resemblances  to  sunilar  institutions  in  other  countries.  A  kinship 
is  discernible  with  France  in  certain  phases  of  organization ;  with  the  newer  English 
miiversities  in  clientele ;  with  American  institutions  as  regards  the  operation  of  certain 
of  the  best  educational  ideals  in  both  countries,  and  with  Cambridge  and  Oxford  in 
antiquity  and  pride  in  traditions.  With  respect  to  undergraduate  life  and  sports  at 
Scottish  universities,  an  observer  would  experience  less  necessity  to  readjust  his  out- 
look if  he  were  to  pass  from  the  newer  universities  of  England  to  the  miiversities  of  Scot- 
land than  if  he  were  to  go  from  Oxford  or  Cambridge  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow.  The 
reasons  are  partly  academic  but  mainly  physical ;  they  are  the  result  rather  of  the  work- 
ings of  environment  and  national  life  than  of  academic  standards,  methods,  and  ideals. 
These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  place  and  significance  of  sports  and 
games  at  Scottish  universities. 

» 

II.  Students'  Representative  Councils 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  individualism  of  the  Scottish  university  stu- 
dent, and  some  of  the  sources  of  this  quality  have  been  ascribed  to  the  national  life.  This 
influence  is  strengthened  by  the  internal  organization  of  the  student  bodies  at  each 
university  into  Students'  Representative  Councils. 
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A.  Origins  of  the  Councils 

The  movement  which  cuhninated  m  the  formation  of  these  Councils  originated  in  the 
plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  tercentenary  of  Edinburgh  University  and  matured  in 
the  years  1883-84.  It  was  felt  that  students  should  bear  some  part  in  the  festivities,  but 
without  organization  such  participation  appeared  impracticable  if  not  impossible.  This 
view  led  to  the  calling  of  a  mass  meeting  of  Edinburgh  students  on  January  17, 1884, 
and  the  election  at  that  time  of  a  body  representative  of  the  matriculates.  After  arrang- 
ing for  the  address  to  be  made  by  the  new  Lord  Rector,  an  occasion  on  which  chaos 
previously  had  ruled,  and  creditably  representing  the  students  during  the  tercentenary, 
the  Council  was  recognized  by  the  Senatus  Academicus  in  its  minutes :  "The  Senatus 
expresses  the  hope  that  this  great  historical  occasion  may  be  the  commencement  of  a 
new  corporate  life  among  the  students  of  the  University,  and  that  out  of  it  arrangements 
may  follow  which  will  tend  to  increase  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  students,  and 
to  draw  them  more  closely  to  each  other  in  social  and  intellectual  relations." 

The  next  activity  of  the  Edinburgh  Representative  Council  was  directed  toward  the 
building  of  the  University  Union,  raising  the  necessary  funds  and  organizing  the  body. 
"That  the  Union  owes  its  existence  to  the  activity  of  the  Council,"  states  the  Edinburgh 
Students^  Handbook,  "is  stiU  recalled  by  the  fact  that  three  of  the  six  student  members 
of  the  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Union  must,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  lat- 
ter institution,  be  members  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council."  Afterward  the 
Council  turned  its  attention  to  sports.  A  Field  Committee  was  appointed,  which  in 
cooperation  with  the  Executive  Field  Committee,  assisted  in  raising  some  £13,000  to 
acquire  and  equip  a  students'  recreation  ground  at  Craiglockhart.  As  a  result,  one  seat 
on  the  Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club  Field  Committee  is  filled  by  a  representative 
of  the  Council. 

In  the  meantime,  the  other  three  Scottish  universities  had  organized  their  student 
bodies.  Aberdeen  in  1884  instituted  its  Students'  Representative  Council,  and  St. 
Andrews  and  Glasgow  followed  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  Thus  by  the  time  of  the 
activities  of  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission,  whose  labors  led  to  the  adoption  of 
the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act  of  1889,  all  four  organizations  were  ready  for  the  legal 
recognition  which  the  Act  accorded.  The  result  was  that  students  in  Scotland  acquired 
a  definite  status  in  the  government  of  the  universities. 
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B.  Functions  of  the  Councils 

The  official  place  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  in  each  of  the  four  universi- 
ties is  similar.  It  is  entitled  to  petition  the  Senatus  Academicus  with  regard  to  any  mat- 
ter affecting  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  university,  and  the  Senatus  shall  dispose 
of  the  matter,  or  shall,  if  so  prayed,  forward  the  petition  to  the  University  Court,  with 
whatever  observations  it  sees  fit  to  make.  The  Council  has  also  the  right  to  appeal  in 
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other  matters  affecting  the  students  directly  to  the  Court,  the  Senatus  preserving  always 
its  powers  and  jurisdiction  over  the  teaching  and  discipline  of  the  imiversity.  The  Coun- 
cil thus  forms  a  recognized  means  of  communication  between  the  students  and  the  uni- 
versity authorities.  It  holds  ordinary  meetings  in  each  month  except  April,  August,  and 
September.  Its  duties  and  rights  are  defined  in  Ordinance  No.  22  (General)  of  the  1889 
Commissioners,  and  Ordinance  60  of  the  Universities  (Scotland)  Act,  1889,  52  &  53 
Vict.  Ch.  55. 

The  external  functions  of  a  Students'  Representative  Council  are  also  esteemed  to  be 
of  a  good  deal  of  importance.  The  Council  is  one  means  by  which  the  four  student  bodies 
are  kept  in  touch  one  with  another.  To  the  Scottish  Students'  Inter-Universities  Con- 
ference, which  meets  at  one  of  the  four  universities  annually  in  rotation,  each  institution 
sends  four  delegates,  one  a  woman.  At  these  gatherings  matters  of  common  interest  are 
discussed  and  problems  are  canvassed. 

By  providing  a  common  meeting-place  for  the  students  of  the  Scottish  universities, 
the  Conference  has  contributed  largely  to  that  solidarity  which  characterizes  student 
life  in  Scotland.  Besides  the  Conference,  each  Council  appoints  an  International  Aca- 
demic Committee,  —  and  these  four  together  form  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Union  of  Students  of  Scotland,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Confederation 
Internationale  des  Etudiants,  founded  at  Strasbourg  in  1919.  Scotland  was  admitted  a 
member  in  1921  at  Prague. 

C.  Composition  of  the  Councils 

The  membership  of  the  Students'  Representative  Council  consists  of  representatives 
chosen  by  the  men  and  women  students.  Every  faculty  and  usually  every  year  of  every 
faculty  are  represented,  and  sometimes  representation  is  otherwise  divided  into  mem- 
bers sitting  on  behalf  of  the  university  at  large  and  members  chosen  by  university  socie- 
ties. At  any  rate,  care  is  taken  to  make  the  Council  a  truly  representative  body.  Each  year 
the  Council  chooses  its  own  office-bearers  and  standing  committees.  At  Edinburgh,  where 
the  Students'  Representative  Council  appears  to  be  somewhat  more  active  than,  for  ex- 
ample, at  Glasgow,  where  membership  has  of  late  appeared  to  be  regarded  as  an  honor- 
ary, rather  than  a  working  distinction,  a  small  paid  office  staff  is  employed. 

D.  The  Students'  Representative  Council  and  Sport 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  some  surprise  that  the  Students'  Representative  Councils  of  the 
Scottish  universities  have  not  been  made  a  direct  means  of  promoting  games  and  sports 
among  the  students,  but  such  appears  to  have  been  the  case.  It  is  true  that  at  Edinburgh 
the  Council  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  securing  of  the  Craiglockhart  Field  as  recognized 
by  the  representation  in  the  Field  Committee  and  at  Glasgow  the  Council  raised  money 
for  the  erection  of  the  fine  new  pavilion  at  Westerlands,  as  a  part  of  the  development  of 
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the  student  welfare  scheme.  In  the  main,  however,  none  of  the  councils  appears  to  have 
concerned  itself  with  management  of  sport  and  participation  in  it. 

The  explanation  is  simple.  As  the  Glasgow  Students'  Handbook  states,  activities  such 
as  these  are  "  mere  sidelines  in  the  general  work  of  the  S.  R.  C.  Its  chief  duty  is  to  be  a 
Students'  Representative  Council.  In  other  words,  it  exists  to  put  before  the  Court  or 
the  Senate  the  wishes  of  individual  students,"  although  at  Edinburgh  it  publishes  The 
Student,  the  university  magazine,  at  Glasgow  the  G.  U.  M.,  and  at  Aberdeen  Alma  Mater. 
In  short,  the  functions  of  the  Council  are  to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  students.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  student  life  and  interest  directly,  and  only  indirectly  or  occasionally  with 
sport  as  such.  Only  in  so  far  as  sport  touches  the  common  welfare  is  it  the  concern  of  the 
Council.  That  the  Council  is  less  involved  with  sport  than  might  be  expected  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  place  of  sport  in  Scottish  university  life.  Again  a  parallel  is  apparent  between 
the  imiversities  of  Scotland  and  the  newer  English  universities. 

The  relation  of  the  individual  student  to  the  Council,  and  also  the  fact  that  the  Lord 
Rector  of  a  Scottish  university  is  elected  by  student  suffrage,  are  important  factors  in 
conserving  that  individualism  which  marks  undergraduate  life  at  the  universities  of 
Scotland,  and  which  forms  a  part  of  the  seriousness  with  which  university  education  is 
there  regarded.  The  student  has  a  recognized  official  status  of  a  certain  dignity  because 
of  its  rights ;  it  behooves  him  to  make  the  most  of  his  intellectual  opportunities ;  sport 
is  by  no  means  his  most  important  diversion. 

III.  Scottish  University  Athletic  Clubs 

In  a  number  of  respects  the  organization  for  games  and  sports  at  a  Scottish  university 
bears  many  resemblances  to  that  which  obtains  at  institutions  in  the  United  States. 
Arrangements  and  terminology  are  not  uniform  at  the  four  universities,  but  a  generalized 
statement  can  perhaps  be  made  to  cover  the  situation  with  sufficient  definiteness. 

A.  The  Athletic  Club 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  management  of  sports  is  a  combination  of  the 
"  amalgamated  "  and  "  independent "  systems.  The  athletic  club  is  the  university  under- 
graduate organization  that  controls  and  directs  sports.  To  membership  all  students  are 
eligible  on  payment  of  fees.  An  undergraduate  joins  first  the  athletic  club,  and  then  the 
section  or  sections  of  the  club  corresponding  to  the  branches  of  sport  in  which  he  intends 
to  participate.  If  he  wishes,  he  may  upon  payment  of  an  inclusive  fee  obtain  membership 
in  all  of  the  sections. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  athletic  clubs,  men's  and  women's,  are  generally  chosen  from 
both  the  staff  and  the  student  body.  Members  of  the  staff  so  elected  are  honorary  officers 
in  both  the  American  and  the  British  senses ;  the  honorary  president  is  a  member  of  the 
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teaching  staff  or  the  University  Court,  and  so  too  are  the  honorary  vice-presidents.  The 
president,  the  active  executive  officer,  is  a  student,  although  not  necessarily  a  candidate 
for  a  first  degree.  The  honorary  secretary  is  a  student.  The  honorary  treasurer  is  a  member 
of  the  staff  or  a  recent  graduate ;  at  all  events,  he  is  not  an  undergraduate.  Sometimes, 
as  at  Glasgow,  the  office-bearers,  certain  additional  members,  the  secretaries  of  the 
several  sections,  and  a  representative  of  the  University  Court  w^ho  is  not,  however,  a 
teacher,  together  compose  the  general  athletic  committee.  St.  Andrews  provides  an 
exception  to  many  of  these  statements. 

The  athletic  committee  exercises  general  supervision  over  sport  at  the  university.  Its 
membership  is  predominantly  student,  but  the  teaching  staff  is  represented  in  all  its 
deliberations,  and  generally  the  respectful  esteem  in  which  its  representatives  are  held, 
the  fact  that  they  seldom  if  ever  proffer  advice,  and  their  readiness  to  cooperate  when 
their  advice  and  help  are  sought,  give  them,  it  is  said,  a  far  greater  power  and  permit 
them  to  render  a  more  highly  appreciated  service  than  would  be  the  case  if  their  deci- 
sions were  constantly  forced  upon  the  other  members.  Representation  of  the  alumni  upon 
general  committees  is  purely  incidental;  that  is,  no  members  are  chosen  primarily 
because  of  their  status  as  graduates. 

Subscriptions,  whether  to  the  athletic  association  or  to  separate  sections,  are  collected 
by  officers  of  the  association  or  of  the  sections  or  by  their  authorized  representatives, 
turned  into  the  common  treasury,  and  disbursed  by  the  honorary  treasurer  on  direction 
of  the  athletic  committee.  For  a  playing  season  each  section  usually  submits  its  own 
budget,  which  provides  the  basis  for  the  allocation  of  funds. 

B.  The  Sections  :  Sports  Clubs  and  Fees 

The  sections  of  the  university  athletic  club  operate  as  both  components  of  the  general 
association  and  autonomous  bodies,  each  with  its  own  officers,  a  captain  and  an  honor- 
ary secretary,  and  members.  Each  section  makes  up  its  own  fixture  list,  develops  its  own 
teams,  and  in  general  works  out  its  own  policies  and  those  of  the  general  committee  as 
these  affect  the  individual  section.  In  some  cases,  each  club  or  section  is  a  miniature  of 
the  university  athletic  club,  with  its  own  office-bearers,  both  faculty  and  student,  com- 
mittee, and  treasurer. 

An  understanding  of  what  games  are  played,  to  what  extent  and  what  fees  are  charged, 
may  be  gained  from  the  tables  on  page  164. 

From  these  figures  it  is  apparent  that  the  fees  for  membership,  both  in  the  univer- 
sity sports  bodies  and  in  the  individual  sections,  present  somewhat  unusual  variations 
at  the  four  institutions.  It  is  probable  that  at  more  than  one  of  the  universities  the  size 
of  the  fees  for  membership  in  separate  sections  reflects  the  relative  popularity  of  the  va- 
rious sports ;  and,  conversely,  that  it  is  in  part  conditioned  by  the  number  of  partici- 
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pants,  and  therefore  of  teams,  which  represent  a  university  during  a  normal  or  average 
season,  as  indicated  in  the  second  table. 

Table  of  Fees  for  Participation  in  Sports  and  Games  at  Scottish  Universities 


Cluh  or  Section 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 

Glasgow 

St. 

Andrews 

University  Athletic  Club 

£     s. 

d. 

£      s. 

d. 

£ 

S. 

rf. 

£ 

s.     d. 

Annual  Subscription,  men 

5 

10 

2 

6 

15 

women 

5 

2 

6 

2 

6 

15 

Life  membership 

■ — 

3       3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

Inclusive  membership 

— 

1       5 

2 

2 

— 

Non-playing  membership 

— 

5 

— 

1 

1 

Annual  Fees  for  Section  Membership 

Association  football 

3 

6 

5 

12 

6 

i 

Badminton,  women 

1 

2 

10 

Boxing 

1 

10 

6 

10 

Cricket 

5 

10 

6 

15 

10 

Fives 

1 

1 

7 

6 

Golf,  men,  women 

2 

6 

5 

10 

Gymnastics 

2 

6 

2 

1 

Hare  and  hounds 

1 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

Hockey,  men 

6 

5 

12 

women 

4 

10 

2 

Rowing,  men 

1 

10 

6 

1 

1 

women 

1 

10 

6 

2 

Rugby 

5 

5 

12 

6 

Shinty 

3 

6 

5 

7 

6 

Swimming 

1 

2 

6 

3 

3 

Tennis,  men,  women 

10 

10 

6 

1 

5 

Lacrosse,  men,  women 

1 

10 

2 

Numbers  of  Teams  Normally  Representing  the  Scottish  Universities 

Sections  of  the  Unifier sity  Athletic  Club 

Aberdeen 

Edinbu 

rgh 

Glasgom 

1 

St. 

Andrews 

Association  football 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Badminton,  women 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Boxing 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Cricket 

1-2 

3 

3 

2 

Fives 

1 

2 

2 

1 

Golf,  men 

2 

2 

2 

1 

women 

2 

2 

2 

1 

Hare  and  hounds,  packs 

2 

3 

4 

2 

Hockey,  men 

4 

3 

4 

2 

women 

4 

2 

3 

1 

Rowing,  fours  men 

1 

3 

3 

1 

women 

1 

1 

2 

1 

eights,  men 

1 

1 

1 

I 

Rugby  football 

1-2 

4 

4 

2 

Shinty 

1 

2 

2 

2 

Swimming,  men,  women 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Tennis,  men 

2 

3 

2 

2 

women 

2 

3 

2 

2 

1  Not  played  in  the  normal  season,  or  not  scheduled. 

2  Uncertain;  the  number  of  teams  or  crews  varies  with  the  interest  shown. 

3  Fees  vary  for  the  use  of  private  pools  for  training. 

^  There  are  no  other  separate  club  fees  except  in  the  case  of  cricket. 
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C.  Significance  of  the  Scottish  Type  of  Sports  Organization 

The  organization  of  sports  at  the  four  universities  of  Scotland  is  significant  because  of 
its  flexibiUty,  the  responsibihty  that  it  throws  upon  the  student,  and  its  results  as  regards 
control  of  sport. 

1.  Flexibility  Secured  by  the  System  of  Fees 

It  has  already  been  indicated  that  one  of  the  essential  features  of  the  athletic  organiza- 
tion at  Scottish  universities  is  its  combination  of  amalgamation  and  independence  of 
sports  bodies.  The  provision  for  inclusive  membership  on  payment  of  one  "  composition  " 
or  "  omnium  "  fee  enables  the  student  who  can  afford  the  expense,  or  whose  loyalty  leads 
him  to  support  all  games,  to  assist  the  general  cause  and  to  take  part  as  other  circmii- 
stances  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  section  fees  permits  concentration  in 
support  and  participation.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  desires  of  the  individual  stu- 
dent are  well  served,  although  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  sport  as  a  whole  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  chief  characteristic  of  this  arrangement  is  its  flexibility  in  meeting  individual 
needs  and  desires  of  students  in  separate  branches  of  sport. 

2.  Responsibility  and  the  Student 

The  honorary  treasurer  of  one  of  the  university  athletic  clubs  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  "  the  Scottish  city  student  does  not  care  much  for  athletics.  But  there 
is  much  interest  on  the  part  of  Colonial  students,  especially  Australians,  Canadians, 
and  New  Zealanders,  and  also  undergraduates  who  have  come  from  English  public 
schools."  For  these  reasons  it  is  not  surprising  to  discover  that  at  the  two  larger  uni^'ersi- 
ties  much  of  the  responsibility  for  sport  rests  upon  students  from  beyond  the  Border. 
This  is  not  to  say  that  in  individual  cases  native  Scottish  undergTaduates  are  not  con- 
cerned with  sport  and  do  not  accept  their  full  share  of  responsibility  for  its  manage- 
ment. 

On  more  than  one  occasion  professors  have  expressed  the  belief  that  the  responsibilities 
involved  in  the  management  of  university  athletics  provide  one  of  the  best  means  avail- 
able for  maturing  the  undergraduates,  and  the  regret  that  such  benefits  are  not  more 
evenly  distributed.  By  some  persons,  especially  at  Glasgow  University,  it  is  felt  that 
sport  and  its  responsibilities  give  a  savor  to  university  life  that  nothing  else  can  give, 
or  at  least  has  given  —  not  even  the  Glasgow  student-managed  hostels.  Formerly  there 
was  a  tendency  to  permit  the  ofiice-bearers,  once  chosen,  to  shoulder  much  of  the  work 
and  the  responsibility  for  games,  and  indeed  even  for  university  student  publications, 
seemingly  on  the  ground  that  the  Scottish  student  comes  to  the  university  for  the  sake 
of  his  studies.  In  some  quarters  the  present  feeling  is  to  the  effect  that  the  greater  the 
number  of  men  and  women  who  can  be  brought  to  feel  a  responsibility  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  university  and  its  every  member,  the  better  for  all.  In  the  words  of  the  Prin- 
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cipal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  in  addressing  students  both 
new  and  old,  "  it  will  not  make  the  University  proud  of  you  if  you  hold  aloof  from  the 
clubs  and  societies  that  make  up  the  common  enterprise.  It  is  indeed  neither  wise  for 
yourself  nor  loyal  to  your  comrades  if  you  leave  to  others  the  duty  and  privileges  of 
sharing  in  the  task  of  the  student  team.  A  student  matriculates,  I  suppose,  in  order  that 
he  may  be  free  to  enrol  himself  in  certain  classes,  from  which  he  means  to  derive  instruc- 
tion that  will  be  useful  to  him  in  his  career.  The  time,  I  hope,  is  near  when  every  matricu- 
lated student  will,  and  naturally  and  inevitably,  enrol  himself  at  the  outset  in  the  Athletic 
Club  and  the  Union,  in  order  that  he  may  add  to  his  classroom  instruction  that  all-round 
education  for  lije  which,  through  these,  student  can  give  to  fellow  student,  and  the 
united  'body '  to  its  several  'members.'  "  Such  sentiments  as  these  are  perhaps  not  new 
in  the  official  utterances  of  American  college  and  university  presidents,  but  they  are 
far  less  common  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  Control  of  Sport 

Enough  perhaps  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  thecontrolof  sport  at  Scottish  universi- 
ties is  primarily  an  affair  of  the  students  themselves,  guided,  however,  by  those  mem- 
bers of  the  staffs  whose  interests  lie  in  these  fields.  The  idea  of  "  faculty  control, "  as  the 
term  is  often  employed  in  the  United  States,  is  repugnant  to  the  Scottish  undergraduate 
and  in  a  measure  ominous  to  the  professor.  The  words  of  one  honorary  president  of  a 
Scottish  university  athletic  club  on  this  matter  are  essentially  these :  "  Faculty  control 
is  a  silly  idea.  Faculty  advice  is  admirable,  but  there  should  be  few  regulations  involv- 
ing the  Faculty."  It  may  be  noted  that  certain  teachers  hold  other  views,  which  will  be 
set  forth  later. 

In  practice  considerably  more  power  seems  to  reside  in  the  office  of  the  honorary 
treasurer,  who  is  in  at  least  one  instance  an  alumnus,  than  at  first  appears.  Financial 
matters  are  among  the  most  potent  controlling  factors  in  sport,  and  the  man  who  holds 
the  purse-strings  generally  has  much  to  do  with  the  shaping  of  athletic  policy.  In  reality 
the  graduate  who  acts  as  treasurer  must  have  things  very  much  his  own  way,  and  yet, 
if  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  undergraduate  has  been  adequately  assessed  in  these  pages, 
this  state  of  affairs  must  not  be  allowed  to  appear  too  clearly.  At  the  root  of  the  matter 
lie  tact,  good  will,  patience  in  dealing  with  student  minds,  and  loyalty.  With  these  quali- 
ties, besides  financial  astuteness,  an  honorary  treasurer  may  perhaps  even  balance  the 
judgment  of  the  student  members  of  a  general  athletic  committee. 

IV.  Facilities  for  Sports  and  Games 

The  character  and  extent  of  the  acconunodations  for  sports  and  games  at  Scottish 
universities  may  be  conveyed  by  a  brief  description. 
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A.  University  of  Aberdeen 

The  grounds  of  the  Aberdeen  University  Athletic  Association  are  near  King's  College, 
Old  Aberdeen.  Being  the  property  of  the  University  and  held  by  the  Court,  they  are  made 
available  to  students  through  the  Association  and  controlled  by  a  Field  Committee.  The 
ground  is  probably  the  best  in  the  city,  but  its  accoiumodations  for  games  are  less  com- 
plete than  those  of  the  fields  of  the  two  southern  universities.  Certain  branches  of  sport 
have  only  one  pitch  each,  although  hockey  has  three  pitches.  The  women's  sport  clubs 
practise  at  Seaton. 

Thirty  members  of  the  Golf  Club  may  enjoy  temporary  privileges  at  the  Bielside 
course.  The  headquarters  of  the  Swimming  Club  are  at  the  Corporation  Bathing  Station. 

B.  University  of  Edinburgh 

The  University  Field,  located  at  Craiglockhart,  Colinton  Road,  lies  perhaps  three 
and  a  half  or  four  miles  from  the  buildings  of  the  University.  The  total  cost  of  the  field 
exceeded  £T2,000,  of  which  about  £8000  were  subscribed  by  friends  and  members  of 
the  university  and  £2000  were  a  grant  from  the  University  Court.  The  balance,  about 
£2000,  was  raised  by  the  Students'  Representative  Council.  The  field,  opened  in  May, 
1896,  is  under  the  control  and  regulation  of  the  University  Court,  w^hich,  through  the 
Athletic  Club,  makes  it  available  to  students  of  the  University  and  the  Extra-Mural 
School  of  Medicine.  The  tract  is  directly  administered  by  the  University  Field  Com- 
mittee, which  consists  of  two  members  from  the  Senatus  Academicus,  one  from  the 
Court,  three  graduates,  one  representative  each  from  the  Students'  Representative 
Council  and  the  Extra-Mural  School  of  Medicine,  the  four  principal  student  office- 
bearers of  the  Athletic  Club,  and  an  honorary  secretary,  who  is  also  the  honorary 
treasurer  of  the  Athletic  Club. 

The  field  comprises  thirteen  acres.  It  includes  three  Rugby  pitches,  two  association 
football  pitches,  three  cricket  pitches,  three  ash  and  three  grass  tennis  courts,  an  equal 
number  of  hockey  pitches,  and  various  accommodations  for  track  sports.  In  order  to 
provide  facilities  for  an  increasing  nmnber  of  students  who  desire  to  take  part  in  athlet- 
ics, the  University  Court  has  acquired  Murrayfield,  a  tract  near  Craiglockliart,  which 
has  been  laid  out  in  one  additional  pitch  each  for  Rugby  and  hockey.  The  Craiglockliart 
pavilion  is  fairly  commodious  and  well  equipped ;  it  contains  baths,  lockers,  and  dress- 
ing rooms.  The  use  of  the  field  is  open  to  all  members  of  the  Athletic  Club,  whether  as 
players  or  non-players. 

Golf  members  are  not  allowed  to  use  the  field  or  pavilion  for  practice,  but  various 
courses  within  easy  reach  of  Edinburgh  provide  ample  accommodations.  The  Boat  Club 
uses  the  pavilion  for  changing,  and  houses  its  boats  at  the  Union  Canal,  perhaps  a 
hundred  yards  distant.  Training  quarters  for  the  Boxing  Club  are  at  a  private  gym- 
nasium in  the  city,  and  the  Swimming  Club  provides  similarly  for  its  members. 
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Needless  to  say,  if  all  of  the  2500  men  and  1200  women  of  the  university  took  part  in 
sports,  the  facilities  would  be  inadequate.  They  will  accommodate  at  one  time  perhaps 
200  players  in  various  games  according  to  season. 

C.  University  of  Glasgow 

Westerlands,  the  thirty-seven-acre  sports  ground  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  is 
situated  at  Anniesland,  three  or  four  miles,  or  twenty  minutes  by  tramway,  from  Gil- 
morehill.  It  was  acquired  by  the  University  Court  about  1910.  The  playing  accommo- 
dations include  three  pitches  each  for  association  football,  Rugby,  and  hockey,  from 
six  to  ten  tennis  courts,  and  other  facilities.  Much  of  the  field  might  be  further  leveled 
and  improved. 

Members  of  the  women's  GoK  Section  of  the  Athletic  Club  have  the  privileges  of  the 
Lethandiill  course  at  Millerston  and  the  Fereneze  course  at  Barrhead,  while  the  men 
use  these  and  several  other  courses.  Fives  courts  are  situated  in  the  university  grounds 
between  the  O.  T.  C.  headquarters  and  the  Gymnasium.  Accommodations  for  the  Boat 
Section  are  on  the  Clyde,  perhaps  four  miles  from  Gilmorehill. 

The  concrete  pavilion  at  Westerlands  was  opened  on  May  16,  1925,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  annual  university  track  and  field  meet.  It  is  commodious,  modern,  and  well 
equipped.  The  basement  contains  boiler  rooms,  water  tanks,  heating  equipment,  and 
drying  rooms.  On  the  ground  floor  are  acconmiodations  for  the  office-bearers  of  the 
university  Athletic  Club,  men's  and  women's  locker  rooms,  showers  and  tubs,  and 
dressing  rooms  and  lockers  for  visiting  teams,  while  the  upper  floor  has  locker  rooms 
and  a  tea  room  for  entertaining  visitors  after  matches  and  for  informal  teas  after  exer- 
cise. A  four-room  house  for  the  head  groundsman  is  attached  to  the  pavilion  at  the  back. 
The  pavilion,  which  alone  cost  about  £14,000,  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  Students' 
Welfare  Scheme,  which  is  discussed  in  later  pages. 

D.  University  of  St.  Andrews 

The  University  Field,  the  gift  of  Mr.  Carnegie  during  his  term  as  Lord  Rector,  is  a 
rectangular  piece  of  ground  containing  about  nine  and  one-half  acres,  situated  in  the 
west  of  the  town  of  St.  Andrews  about  half  a  mile  from  the  main  buildings  of  the  Univer- 
sity and  in  close  proximity  to  the  women  students'  hall  of  residence  The  grounds  must 
be  reached  on  foot  or  by  bicycle  or  motor  car,  since  there  are  no  tramways  in  St.  Andrews. 

The  field  contains  one  pitch  each  for  Rugby  football,  association  football,  hockey, 
and  cricket.  During  the  winter  the  central  cricket  pitch  is  temporarily  enclosed,  but  in 
the  summer  the  whole  field  is  open  and  available  for  field  athletics.  All  the  pitches  are 
suitably  separated  one  from  another  by  sufficient  ground  for  spectators,  and  Rugby  and 
association  football  and  hockey  can  be  played  simultaneously.  If,  however,  two  games 
of  football  or  of  hockey  are  scheduled  for  the  same  day,  only  one  ground  being  available, 
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the  contests  must  take  place  at  different  times.  As  a  rule,  arrangements  are  so  made 
that  one  match  is  played  on  the  opponents'  ground  and  one  on  the  St.  Andrews  field. 
Members  who  indulge  in  badminton  and  gymnastic  exercise  utilize  the  University 
gymnasium  while  golf  members  play  on  the  town  courses. 

Near  the  entrance  to  the  field  stands  a  pavilion  which  contains  dressing  rooms,  bath- 
ing accommodations,  and  other  facilities  that  are  said  to  be  ample  for  the  present  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  University.  A  caretaker's  dwelling  also  forms  part  of  the  pavilion. 
Tea  is  often  served  in  a  large  room  on  the  upper  floor,  which  gives  upon  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  field. 

TheUniversity  Field  is  under  the  financial  control  of  the  University  Court,  which  pays 
the  caretaker's  wages  and  is  responsible  for  maintenance  of  the  grounds. 


V.  Contests  and  Fixtures 

Most  of  the  emphasis  upon  sport  at  the  Scottish  universities  is  directed  toward  extra- 
mural contests.  It  is  true  that  certain  intra-mural  events  have  importance ;  for  example, 
golf  matches,  tennis  tournaments,  cross-country  runs,  and  track  meets.  Furthermore, 
the  Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  Residents'  Club  offers  a  Rugby  challenge  cup  that  is 
competed  for  annually  by  teams  representing  groups  of  the  various  wards  in  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  and  other  intra-mural  trophies  in  certain  other  sports  are  not  lacking.  Inter- 
faculty  contests  also  take  place,  but  scarcely  with  full  regularity  or  vigor  of  interest.  In 
the  main  the  concern  of  the  students  lies  in  placing  representatives  and  teams  in  the 
field  against  other  universities,  other  nations,  and  various  amateur  clubs. 

A.  The  Kinds  of  Contests 

An  understanding  of  the  kinds  of  contests  may  be  gained  from  an  examination  of  cer- 
tain fixture  lists. 

1.  Inter-University  Fixtures 

In  practically  all  of  the  major  sports  each  of  the  Scottish  universities  competes  with 
each  of  the  others.  At  association  football,  the  Inter-'Varsity  Shield  provides  a  basis  for 
matches  among  the  four  institutions.  In  addition,  some  of  the  English  universities  are 
played  by  first  elevens :  Durham,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  and  Manchester.  First  Rugby  fif- 
teens meet  Cambridge,  Oxford,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  perhaps  one  or  more  uni- 
versities in  the  north  of  England,  in  addition  to  those  representing  other  Scottish  uni- 
versities. Much  the  same  conditions  exist  with  respect  to  hockey.  Track  athletics  are 
rather  more  restricted,  inasmuch  as  meets  are  usually  limited  to  the  universities  north 
of  the  Tweed, 

As  for  rowing,  Edinburgh  four-oar  crews  compete  with  Durham,  Glasgow,  and  St. 
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Andrews,  and  Glasgow  crews  in  addition  meet  Leeds.  The  chief  events  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  Regatta,  held  annually  in  June  on  the  Union  Canal,  Craiglockhart,  are  races 
for  the  Scot-Skiwing  Challenge  Cup  and  contest  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
second  and  third  four-oar  crews.  The  annual  Edinburgh-Durham  race  was  instituted  in 
1904  for  first  and  second  fours,  with  coxswains.  Durham  meets  Edinburgh  in  four-oar 
torpids  in  December.  The  Glasgow  University  Boat  Club  holds  annually  on  the  Clyde 
a  regatta  for  first,  second,  and  third  crews  of  fours  representing  the  home  university  and 
Edinburgh.  On  June  7,  1924,  at  this  regatta,  for  the  first  time  in  fifty  years  eights  ap- 
peared on  the  Clyde  in  a  scratch  race  in  clinker  boats.  A  St.  Andrews  first  coxswained 
four  met  Edinburgh  in  1924  at  Edinburgh. 

The  women  of  the  Scottish  universities  compete  in  hockey,  and  the  women's  Hockey 
Club  of  Edinburgh  meets,  in  addition,  Durham  and  Belfast,  while  a  similar  organization 
representing  Glasgow  plays  elevens  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  The  Queen's 
University,  Belfast.  The  Edinburgh  Women's  Lacrosse  Section,  aSiliated  to  the  Scottish 
Ladies  Lacrosse  Association,  plays  all  the  Scottish  lacrosse  clubs. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  that  the  fixture  fists  of  the  Scottish  universities  cover 
the  four  institutions  pretty  thoroughly  in  both  major  and  minor  sports,  and  even  extend 
to  the  universities  of  England  and  Ireland. 

2.  Matches  with  Schools 

Rugby  and  association  football  are  the  chief  sports  in  which  universities  in  Scotland 
meet  schools.  No  Edinburgh  fixture  lists  would  be  complete  without  matches  with  the 
Watsonians,  George  Heriot's,  the  Old  Stewartians,  the  Edinburgh  Academicals,  perhaps 
even  the  Glasgow  Academicals,  while  the  schedule  of  the  Glasgow  University  Rugby 
or  association  football  section  will  usually  include  the  Watsonians,  the  Glasgow  Aca- 
demicals, and  Heriot's,  Allen  Glen's,  and  the  Glasgow  High  School  Former  Players,  as 
well  as  teams  representing  other  famous  schools.  At  this  point  it  is  important  to  note 
that  such  school  teams  are  composed  mainly  of  old  boys,  whose  loyalty,  continuing  into 
after-school  years,  leads  them  to  ally  themselves  with  these  aggregations  of  players,  so 
that  in  many  instances  the  elevens  or  the  fifteens  that  represent  a  school  in  the  public 
mind  are  much  stronger  teams  than  most  of  the  universities  can  collect.  The  bearing  of 
this  fact  upon  university  sport  will  be  recurred  to  later. 

When  a  school  enters  a  university  fixture  list,  or  for  that  matter  often  when  one  xmi- 
versity  enters  the  fixture  list  of  another,  usually  not  only  will  first  teams  compete  but 
also  second  and  often  third  or  even  fourth  teams.  Li  other  words,  the  rivalry  implies  a 
thoroughgoing  competition  not  dissimilar  in  some  ways  to  that  which  obtains  between 
certain  American  colleges  and  universities,  when  university  and  freshman  teams  take  the 
field  at  different  periods  of  the  same  day.  A  similar  condition  exists  in  rowing. 
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3.  Amateur  Club  Matches 

In  many  branches  of  sport  more  than  half  of  the  matches  that  make  up  the  fixture  list 
of  a  Scottish  university  sports  club  will  be  contests  with  non-university  amateur  teams. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  association  football,  hockey,  cricket,  and  shinty,  a  northern 
game  resembling  hockey ;  it  is  also  to  a  lesser  extent  true  of  cross-country  running,  track 
athletics,  golf,  and  other  sports.  Rugby  football  appears  to  present  a  slight  exception. 
A  list  of  such  amateur  clubs  in  various  branches  of  athletics  would  be  out  of  place,  but 
a  few  may  be  mentioned :  in  association  football,  Cambuslang,  Falkirk,  Hampden,  the 
Northern  Nomads,  and  the  Yorkshire  Amateurs ;  in  hockey,  the  Glasgow  Nomads,  Cou- 
par  Angus,  and  Cartha ;  in  Rugby  football,  the  Greenock  Wanderers,  the  Edinburgh 
Wanderers,  the  Inter-City  Club,  and  others.  When  the  composition  of  such  fixture  lists 
is  examined,  the  fact  becomes  increasingly  clear,  that  Rugby  in  comparison  with  asso- 
ciation football  is  predominantly  the  game  of  the  public  schools  and  universities. 

4.  Leagues,  Trophies,  "Internationals" 

Many  of  the  contests  between  representatives  of  the  universities  and  amateur  clubs 
are  the  direct  result  of  the  membership  of  the  university  section-clubs  in  representative 
sports  bodies,  British  or  Scottish.  Illustration  is  f oimd  at  Glasgow,  where  the  three  or  four 
association  football  elevens  are  involved  respectively  in  the  First  Division  of  the  Scot- 
tish Amateur  League,  the  Reserve  Division  of  that  League,  and  the  Glasgow  and  Dis- 
trict Colleges  League ;  the  fourth  eleven  usually  plays  "friendlies."  Trophies  in  this  sport 
may  be  mentioned  in  addition :  the  Qualifying  Cup,  the  Inter- 'Varsity  Shield,  the  Scottish 
Amateur  Cup,  the  West  of  Scotland  Amateur  Cup,  and  the  Inter-College  Shield  Com- 
petition. At  golf  the  M'Neil  Cup  is  offered  in  the  inter-Varsity  championship.  At  tennis 
the  West  of  Scotland  Lawn  Tennis  Association  League  and  the  Ladies  League  offer  extra- 
mural attractions,  while  teams  compete  for  the  Scottish  Cups,  the  Calcutta  Cup,  and 
other  similar  trophies.  Although  these  relationships  with  outside  amateur  clubs  and 
leagues  seem  to  be  more  fully  developed  at  Glasgow,  the  same  kind  of  arrangement  exists 
at  Edinburgh  in,  of  course,  association  football,  cricket,  golf,  hare  and  hounds,  shinty, 
and  track  athletics.  One  result  of  these  extra-university  relationships  has  been  that,  like 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  Andrews,  and  Aberdeen,  in  about  this 
order  as  regards  mmibers,  have  furnished  many  distinguished  international  Rugby  play- 
ers ;  but  it  is  significant  that  the  contribution  of  no  Scottish  university  to  the  ranks  of 
the  internationals  equals  in  numbers  that  of  the  Glasgow  or  Edinburgh  Academicals  and 
certain  other  teams  representing  old  boys'  clubs  which  play  in  the  name  of  famous 
schools. 

B.  The  Making  of  Fdcture  Lists 
The  arranging  of  a  season's  contests  in  any  sport  at  a  Scottish  university  is  subject 
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to  a  centralized  control  by  the  University  Athletic  Committee,  and  it  presents  certain 
difficulties  that  are  not  encountered  at  most  other  British  universities. 

1.  Approval  of  Schedules 

Although  usages  differ  among  the  universities,  it  seems  to  be  an  accepted  principle 
that  the  honorary  secretary  of  each  section  or  sport  club  shall  make  up  the  fixture  list 
for  his  teams,  with  such  assistance  as  supernumerary  oflBce-bearers  may  give  him,  and 
that  this  list  shall  be  approved  by  a  duly  authorized  body,  like  the  committee  of  the 
club  or  section  or  the  general  athletic  committee  of  the  university.  At  Edinburgh,  the 
fact  that  the  control  of  the  Craiglockhart  Field  has  been  devolved  by  the  University 
Court  upon  the  Field  Committee,  all  rights  and  powers  still  being  reserved,  provides  a 
check  upon  schedules,  which  is  reinforced  by  the  financial  powers  and  also  the  tact  of  the 
honorary  treasurer  of  the  University  Athletic  Club,  whose  appointment  on  nomination 
of  the  Field  Committee  requires  the  sanction  of  the  Court.  The  fact  that  this  office- 
bearer is  at  once  honorary  secretary  of  the  Field  Committee  and  honorary  treasurer  of 
the  Club  centralizes  responsibility  in  a  somewhat  unusual  fashion  and  by  many  members 
of  the  University  is  highly  commended. 

2.  Difficulties  in  the  Making  of  Schedules 

Whereas  the  foreign  student  at  a  Scottish  university  is  often  keenly  interested  in 
games,  the  native-born  is  not  infrequently  apathetic  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  The  effect 
of  this  condition  upon  a  fixture  list  is,  of  course,  obvious,  especially  with  respect  to  in- 
ducing players  to  pay  their  own  expenses  to  games  away  from  home.  A  much  more 
serious  obstacle  is  the  custom  of  certain  leading  school  teams,  especially  in  the  metro- 
politan areas,  pledging  graduates  of  these  schools  to  play  for  them  even  in  preference 
overuniversity  teams.  A  similar  practice  has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  newer 
English  universities,  but  there  the  abuse,  if  such  it  may  be  styled,  is  much  less  acute  than 
it  is  in  Scotland.  The  matter  may  be  appropriately  discussed  in  the  following  section. 

C.  Summary 

In  connection  with  contests  and  fixtures  three  matters  should  be  emphasized :  First, 
inter-university  contests  are  generally  of  more  importance  to  students  at  Scottish  uni- 
versities than  internal  matches,  and  the  facilities  for  inter-'varsity  matches  are  much 
more  highly  developed  than  for  intra-mural.  Secondly,  fixture  lists  of  teams  represent- 
ing Scottish  universities  exhibit  a  high  proportion  of  games  with  school  or  old-schoolboys' 
teams  and  amateur  clubs,  although  the  English  universities,  newer  and  older,  find  places 
in  a  number  of  schedules.  Thirdly,  fixture  lists  for  Scottish  university  teams  are  fre- 
quently based  upon  affiliation  with  one  or  more  leagues  of  a  non-scholastic  nature,  and 
are  therefore  in  a  rather  close  relation  with  Scottish  sporting  life. 
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VI.  Participation 

The  conditions  in  Scottish  university  Hfe  that  tend  to  Hmit  participation  in  sport 
have  aheady  been  indicated  :  the  traditional  intentness  and  concentration  of  Scottish 
youth  upon  the  academic  rather  than  the  athletic  advantages  of  university  education, 
the  preoccupation  with  certain  other  activities  more  nearly  associated  with  the  academic 
aspects,  student  impecuniousness,  and  the  influence  of  loyalty  to  certain  urban  schools. 
It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  of  the  4000,  more  or  less,  matriculated  students  at  Edin- 
burgh, only  some  thirty-seven  per  cent  belong  to  the  Students'  Union,  and  in  1924-25 
only  314,  or  about  eight  per  cent,  joined  the  Athletic  Club,  a  decrease  of  fourteen  from 
the  preceding  year.  More  than  half  of  the  total  attendance  at  the  University  comes  from 
Edinburgli.  At  Glasgow,  with  a  registration  of  over  4000,  the  University  Athletic  Club 
has  a  membership  of  about  1300,  of  whom  some  350  are  reported  to  participate  in 
games,  or  perhaps  nine  per  cent  of  the  student  body.  Conditions  at  Aberdeen  and  St. 
Andrews  are  not  dissimilar ;  if  anything,  the  proportion  of  participants  is  lower.  When  it 
is  recalled  that  the  number  of  foreign  students  at  Edinburgh  is  relatively  large,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Scottish  student  toward  sport  is  clear.  Not  a  few  students  take  their  studies 
so  seriously  as  actually  to  impair  their  health. 

A.  The  Rewards  of  Participation 

As  at  some  of  the  newer  English  universities,  so  at  the  Scottish,  blues  and  other  colors 
are  awarded  by  committees.  The  method  at  Glasgow  is  as  follows  :  Each  section  nomi- 
nates annually  two  or  more  judges,  if  possible  not  players,  who  have  final  discretionary 
power  in  granting  blues  in  the  section  for  which  they  are  appointed.  These  nominations 
are  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  general  athletic  committee.  Before  making  final  deci- 
sions, the  judges  consult  the  section  committee  and  also  undertake  to  witness  at  least 
three  first-team  fixtures.  All  the  judges  of  all  the  sections  constitute  the  blues  conmiit- 
tee.  At  Edinburgh,  blues  are  awarded  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  University  Athletic 
Club  Committee  on  recommendation  of  the  section  committees.  Full  blues,  half -blues, 
and  greens  for  novices  in  certain  sports  are  granted,  and  the  proportion  or  nimiber  of 
blues  at  the  disposal  of  each  section  is  rigidly  prescribed.  Much  of  the  choosing  of 
the  members  of  university  teams  is  done  by  selection  committees.  The  principle  of  con- 
trol by  committee  in  certain  phases  of  sport  appears  to  be  firmly  established. 

B.  Inducements  and  Professionalism 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  Scottish  university  possesses  any  scholarships  or  aids,  one 
of  the  qualifications  for  which  is  athletic  promise  or  ability.^  Nor  do  athletes  appear  to 

'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Merchants'  Company  of  Edinburgh  holds  for  distribution  three  or  four  special  prizes  that  are  awarded 
to  boys  at  two  of  the  Company's  Edinburgh  schools,  Watson's  and  Stewart's,  on  the  basis  of  athletic  ability  or  a  combination  of 
athletic  ability  and  scholarship. 
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find  more  opportunities  for  self-help  during  their  university  course  than  other  students. 
On  the  other  hand,  cases  have  been  known  in  which  professional  football  players  have 
used  the  money  received  from  the  game  to  support  themselves,  wholly  or  partly,  during 
their  connection  with  a  university.  For  example,  a  professional  player  at  association 
football,  who  had  kept  his  identity  hidden  while  receiving  pay,  was  representing  a  Scot- 
tish university  as  an  amateur  in  another  sport.  In  the  course  of  play  he  was  injured. 
Only  tlirough  this  accident  did  his  professional  status  become  known.  Needless  to  say, 
he  did  not  again  represent  the  university.  Two  other  cases  of  a  slightly  different  sort 
have  recently  come  to  light.  OfBcers  of  a  university  athletic  club  solicited  two  duly 
registered  students  to  join  the  club,  membership  in  which  is  restricted  to  amateurs. 
These  students,  in  some  embarrassment,  replied  that  they  feared  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  them  to  become  members ;  both  were  playing  professional  football  as  a  means 
of  helping  themselves  through  their  university  course.  The  case  of  a  medical  student 
at  a  Scottish  university  who  was  playing  professional  association  football  while  "walk- 
ing the  wards"  is  known  to  officials. 

The  situation  which  these  and  other  cases  imply,  and  the  ethics  involved,  may  be 
summarized  somewhat  as  follows :  If  a  man  can  secure  for  himself  the  benefits  of  a 
university  education  without  taking  part  in  professional  games,  he  will  surely  cleave 
to  his  amateur  standing.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  decision  between  attending  and  not 
attending  a  university  turns  upon  pay  as  a  professional,  it  is  better  that  the  man  should 
attend  the  university  as  a  professional,  bearing  no  part  in  amateur  games  and  sports 
during  his  course,  than  forfeit  the  advantages  of  a  university  career.  If,  however,  he 
enters  the  professional  status,  he  must  take  the  step  openly  and  thereafter  strictly 
adhere  to  the  consequences ;  he  must  not  deceive  himself,  his  fellow  students,  and  least 
of  all  the  sportsmen  of  his  own  or  any  other  university  as  to  his  standing. 

It  is  probable  that  the  nmnber  of  Scottish  university  students  who  enter  professional 
sport,  whether  openly  or  covertly,  before  or  after  graduation,  is  small. 

C.  Entertainment  of  Visiting  Teams 

One  of  the  happiest  manifestations  of  Scottish  hospitality  is  to  be  found  in  the  teas 
or  suppers  that  follow  contests  with  teams  representing  other  universities.  After  a  game 
or  a  race,  the  home  team  or  athletic  club  is  host  to  the  visiting  eleven,  fifteen,  or  crew, 
at  tea  in  the  pavilion  at  the  field  or  at  supper  at  a  restaurant,  or  both.  Although  lunch 
before  the  game,  often  at  the  university  union,  is  one  of  the  pleasant  preliminaries  of 
the  match,  most  Britons  feel  that  one  meal  together  after  an  afternoon's  hard  play  is 
far  more  important  as  a  means  of  fostering  good  sportsmanship  and  promoting  inter- 
university  understanding  than  any  amount  of  cordiality  shown  before  the  contest, 
which  the  events  of  the  game  in  individual  cases  may  chill. 
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D,  School  Teams  and  the  University  Teams 

Just  as  in  England  certain  schools  are  famous  for  sending  skilled  oarsmen  to  the  older 
universities,  so  in  Scotland  certain  high  schools  and  academies  graduate  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  more  expert  players  in  other  sports.  With  this  fact,  however,  the  resemblance 
in  many  instances  ceases.  It  would  be  scarcely  conceivable  that,  should  Third  Trinity 
row  against  a  crew  of  old  Etonians,  the  Eton  graduates  on  the  Third-Trinity  crew  would 
choose  to  row  rather  for  the  school  than  for  the  Cambridge  college.  Yet  such  might  easily 
happen  in  a  more  or  less  parallel  case  in  Scotland.  The  situation  holds  sufficient  interest 
to  be  worth  discussing  in  some  detail. 

In  the  Scottish  metropolitan  areas  are  situated  certain  schools  whose  reputation  in 
sports  is  as  high  as  their  academic  standing,  if  not  higher.  Among  these  are  the  Edin- 
burgh Academy,  George  Heriot's  School,  Watson's  College,  Stewart's  College,  the  Glas- 
gow High  School,  and  the  Glasgow  Academy.  When  expert  football  players  graduate 
from  such  schools,  even  before  they  go  up  to  a  university,  they  are  pledged  as  a  point 
of  honor  to  play  on  teams  representing  the  schools  as  old  boys'  organizations.  For  this 
reason,  teams  of  former  players,  or  "F.  P.'s"  as  they  are  called,  from  George  Heriot's 
or  the  Edinburgh  Royal  High  School  or  other  institutions  of  the  type  are  likely  to  be 
particularly  strong.  The  difficulty  arises  when  the  fixtures  of  an  old  boys'  team  or  a  group 
of  such  teams  conflict  with  those  of  a  university  athletic  club.  In  such  a  case,  when  a 
member  of  a  university  team  has  been  pledged  to  play  for  an  old  boys'  team,  he  is  in 
honor  bound  to  adhere  to  the  older  loyalty.  Two  results  ensue :  first,  only  in  very  excep- 
tional cases  is  a  university  sport  section  or  club  able  to  put  in  the  field  a  group  of  players 
representing  its  full  strength ;  and  secondly,  it  is  difficult  to  arrange  university  matches 
for  Saturdays,  a  fact  which  confines  many  of  the  best  contests  to  Wednesdays,  itself 
a  crowded  day  for  law  and  other  professional  students. 

On  certain  occasions,  however,  university  athletic  office-bearers  secure  from  the 
officials  of  such  old  boys'  clubs  waivers  with  respect  to  skilled  players  who  might  other- 
wise not  be  able  to  represent  the  university.  For  example,  when  the  Glasgow  University 
Rugby  fifteen  met  the  visiting  fifteen  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  in  the  autumn  of 
1925,  the  office-bearers  of  the  former  were  able  to  secure  from  the  Glasgow  Academicals 
and  the  Glasgow  High  School  club  permission  for  several  important  players  to  repre- 
sent the  University.  When  a  Scottish  university  plays  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  or  when 
Edinburgh  meets  Glasgow,  local  or  national  pride  usually  leads  the  schools  to  cooperate 
in  putting  a  strong  university  team  in  the  field.  What  proportion  of  players  in  such 
matches  are  affected  by  this  influence  may  be  gathered  from  the  personnel  of  the  two 
Rugby  teams  selected  to  represent  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on 
December  5,  1925 : 
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Edinburgh  University  Fifteen 

School  or  Non-University  Team  Number  of  Players 
Edinburgh  Academy  2 

George  Heriot's  6 

Stewart's  College  2 

Watson's  College  2 

Not  given  3 

Glasgow  University  Fifteen 


School  or  Non-University  Team 

Number  of  Players 

Glasgow  Academicals 

11 

Glasgow  High  School 

3 

West  of  Scotland 

1 

Attempts  to  change  the  situation  on  the  part  of  presidents  and  other  office-bearers  of 
university  athletic  clubs,  although  frequent,  have  met  with  little  success.  Local  pride 
and  its  operation  at  essentially  non-resident  universities  are  difficult  to  modify,  espe- 
cially when  this  pride  stands  to  gain  few  tangible  benefits  from  modification.  One  of 
the  by-laws  of  the  Glasgow  University  Athletic  Club  attempts  to  deal  with  the  matter 
through  regulation,  thus : 

"No  Member  of  the  Athletic  Club  may  obtain  a  'Blue '  in  any  Section  whatsoever 
if  he  plays  for  any  other  club  than  the  University  in  Rugby,  Hockey,  Association 
Football,  or  Cricket  unless  he  has  applied  in  writing  to  the  General  Committee  and 
obtained  their  permission  to  do  so." 

Perhaps  a  recommendation  of  a  special  Edinburgh  committee  that  enquired  into  the 
granting  of  blues  also  bears  upon  the  matter :  "  No  player  to  be  recommended  for  the 
award  of  a  Blue  who  has  not  taken  part  in  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  matches  played." 

It  is  of  interest  that  few  if  any  protests  are  heard  concerning  practices  like  this  at 
Fettes  College  or  Loretto  School,  both  of  which  send  a  few  men  to  the  southern  Scottish 
universities ;  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  confined  to  urban  schools  and  academies.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  University  of  Aberdeen  has  a  still  larger  local  registration  than 
either  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  the  absence  of  public  schools  in  the  Aberdeen  area  appears 
to  nullify  any  pledging  of  university  students  to  play  for  old  boys'  teams,  and  so,  both 
here  and  at  St.  Andrews,  the  university  holds  the  principal  allegiance  of  eligible  players. 

A  not  dissimilar  conflict  of  loyalties  has  been  aheady  noted  as  between  teams  repre- 
senting the  newer  English  universities,  as  well  as  some  of  the  English  secondary  and  day 
schools,  and  local  amateur  clubs. 

According  to  one  of  the  office-bearers  of  a  Scottish  university  athletic  club,  a  case 
can  be  made  out  for  the  school  organizations  that  thus  pledge  players.  At  such  insti- 
tutions, school  loyalty,  which  is  partly  traceable  to  an  exceptionally  well  developed 
"house  system,"  is  unusually  strong,  and  its  hold  upon  old  boys  is  increased  by  local 
ties  and  relationships ;  so  that  a  youth  who  upon  graduation  goes  to  the  university  is 
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likely  to  form  in  his  new  day-time  contacts  far  fewer  and  weaker  new  ties  than  the  old 
ties  that  still  claim  him  during  many  of  his  leisure  hours.  Moreover,  it  is  only  natural 
that  school  graduates  who  have-not  the  good  fortune  to  proceed  to  the  university  should 
do  all  they  can  to  foster  a  loyalty  that  will  maintain  the  standard  of  play  for  which 
these  schools  have  long  been  known.  Finally,  when  Glasgow  plays  Edinburgh  or  either 
meets  Cambridge  or  Oxford,  the  Scottish  university  club  can  generally  make  use  of  the 
local  pride  which  hampers  it  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  put  a  strong  team  in  the  field 
against  its  important  rival.  So  seriously  is  the  whole  condition  regarded  that  in  some 
quarters  it  is  felt  almost  to  threaten  the  extension  of  sport  at  the  Scottish  universities. 

VII.  The  Cost  of  Sport 

The  annual  athletic  budgets  at  Edinburgh  and  at  Glasgow  run  to  some  £1700  a  year. 
At  Aberdeen  and  St.  Andrews  the  sum  is  a  good  deal  less.  The  armual  budget  of  the  St. 
Andrews  Athletic  Union  amounts  to  about  £250,  part  of  which  comes  from  a  grant  of 
£100  from  the  University  Court,  in  addition  to  meeting  the  maintenance  charges  of  the 
field  and  pavilion  and  caretaker's  wages.  Before  the  Courts  of  the  two  southern  universi- 
ties, the  question  has  risen  again  and  again  :  How  far  should  students  be  assisted  in  the 
financing  of  sport  through  grants  of  university  funds  ?  This  question  has  been  somewhat 
complicated  in  the  past  by  the  fact  that  a  grant  to  assist  in  any  phase  of  expenditure 
for  sport  —  maintenance  of  grounds,  expenses  of  the  sections,  traveling  expenses,  wages 
—  must  assist  all  the  other  phases  when  the  amalgamated  system  is  in  operation.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  is  in  process  of  finding  a  solution  for  the  difficulty,  as  will  be 
shown  subsequently.  The  Edinburgh  University  Court  has  attacked  the  problem  in  its 
own  way. 

The  Statement  of  Accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club  for  the  year 
ending  July  31, 1925,  printed  in  the  Appendix,  shows  that  during  that  period  the  grants 
of  the  University  Court  to  the  Club  totaled  £970,  or  over  one-half  of  the  club's  income, 
divided  into  an  "  annual  grant "  of  £550,  a  grant  for  traveling  expenses  of  £250,  and  a 
grant  of  £170  toward  the  maintenance  of  the  new  field.  Unofficial  information  indicates 
that  in  the  subsequent  year  these  grants  ran  to  £1270,  of  which  £250  were  to  cover 
traveling  and  other  expenses  of  teams,  but  confirmation  of  these  amounts  is  lacking. 
With  reference  to  the  general  principle  involved,  the  important  fact  is  that  the  grant 
has  been  made  from  university  funds.  The  history  of  these  annual  subsidies  is  interesting, 
but  again  it  will  be  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  note  that  they  were  practically 
wrung  from  the  Court  on  the  plea  that  without  them  athletics  at  Edinburgh  must 
cease.  Two  inferences  are  perhaps  justifiable :  first,  that  the  Court  was  persuaded  of  the 
value  of  athletics  in  student  life,  and  perhaps  even  as  a  phase  of  the  educational  process ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  Court  became  convinced  of  the  acuteness  of  the  financial  need  in 
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the  particular  emergency.  Furthermore,  the  Court  does  not  directly  control  the  use  of 
the  money,  although  a  report  of  the  ways  in  which  it  is  expended  is  made  to  that  body. 
It  should  perhaps  be  mentioned  that  the  general  financial  reports  of  the  treasurer  of 
the  Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club  are  not  usually  printed  but  read  in  meetings. 

A.  Receipts  and  Expenditures 

In  general,  aside  from  subsidies  such  as  these  that  have  just  been  described,  the 
sources  of  receipt  of  the  Scottish  university  athletic  clubs  call  for  little  comment.  They 
present  a  striking  parallel  with  those  already  discussed  in  connection  with  the  financing 
of  sport  at  the  newer  English  universities.  Nor  do  the  expenditures  present  undue  devia- 
tions from  these  norms.  An  entirely  adequate  idea  of  such  matters  can  readily  be  gained 
from  a  study  of  the  Statement  of  Accounts  of  the  Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club 
printed  as  Appendix  IV.  The  entry  of  expenditure  for  management  includes  the  expenses 
of  a  stenographer  for  the  honorary  treasurer.  The  fact  that  so  small  a  proportion  of  the 
expenditure  is  devoted  to  rowing  is  indicative  of  the  place  that  this  sport  occupies  in 
the  general  scheme  of  athletics  at  Scottish  universities. 

In  the  past  one  problem  has  arisen,  —  finding  the  money  for  trips  to  play  matches  at 
a  distance.  At  Edinburgh,  the  grant  for  traveling  expenses  from  the  University  Court 
has  supplied  the  necessary  funds,  while  at  Glasgow  the  difficulty  has  been  in  part  met 
by  student  dances  and  entertainments,  known  as  the  Athletic  Club  Palais,  which  are 
held  on  Saturday  evenings  at  the  Union.  Other  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  discussed 
in  the  succeeding  section.  It  is  again  significant  that  the  only  sport  at  Edinburgh  that 
really  shows  a  profit  is  Rugby  football,  gate  receipts  for  which,  including  the  Cambridge 
match  and  deducting  expenses,  provide  almost  fifteen  per  cent  of  the  total  receipts,  or, 
without  the  grant  from  the  University  Court,  over  forty-five  per  cent.  Rugby  con- 
tributed, net,  almost  half  as  much  as  membership  subscriptions  of  all  kinds,  and  more 
than  half  of  the  sum  received  from  memberships  paid  by  students.  At  the  other  uni- 
versities a  parallel  condition  exists. 

In  Scotland,  as  in  England  and  the  United  States,  much  of  the  financial  success  of 
university  sport  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  football. 

B.  The  Student's  Personal,  Expenses  for  Sport 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  in  Great  Britain  two  items  of  expenditure, 
although  they  decrease  the  cost  of  sport  to  university  clubs  and  sections,  nevertheless 
add  a  considerable  sum  to  its  cost  to  the  individual  participant,  —  expenses  to  away 
matches  and  personal  equipment.  In  Scotland  most  of  the  former  is  a  charge  upon  the 
club,  but  the  latter  is  borne  by  the  student  himself.  An  estimate  of  the  cost  of  personal 
equipment  has  already  been  made  in  connection  with  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  In  Scot- 
land, although  such  figures  are  probably  not  so  high  as  they  are  at  the  older  English 
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universities,  they  nevertheless  represent  in  many  instances  a  considerable  drain  upon 
the  undergraduate's  purse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Scottish  student  who  goes  in  for  sport  is  much  assisted  by  the 
low  cost  of  membership,  first  in  the  university  athletic  club,  and  then  in  the  section  or 
sections  devoted  to  the  games  in  which  he  may  desire  to  take  part.  If  he  prefers  to  pay 
an  inclusive  or  omnium  membership  fee,  he  may  do  so  at  less  cost  for  a  year  than  mem- 
bership in  most  Cambridge  or  Oxford  college  amalgamated  clubs  would  entail  for  a 
single  term's  participation.  Indeed,  were  it  possible  to  calculate  outlay  per  capita  of 
registration  or  participation  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States  on  a  compara- 
ble basis,  free  from  the  adjustments,  loadings,  and  assumptions  which  too  often  invali- 
date such  figures,  it  is  likely  that  the  lowest  figure  not  only  actually  but  comparatively 
as  measured  by  the  purchasing  power  of  money  would  be  found  in  Scotland.  Assistance 
in  meeting  the  expenses  of  travel  to  away  matches  would  materially  decrease  averages 
as  well  as  totals. 


VIII.  Special  Phases  of  Sport  at  the  Universities  of  Scotland 

Three  special  aspects  of  Scottish  university  life  have  a  definite  bearing  upon  sport, 
although  one  of  them  exhibits  a  somewhat  indirect  relationship  :  an  opposition  to  ath- 
letics, the  organization  of  the  alumni  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Glasgow 
Student  Welfare  Fund  Project. 

A.  Opposition  to  Athletics 

At  all  of  the  British  universities  discussed  in  these  pages,  as  indeed  must  be  the  case 
in  any  aggregates  of  individuals,  apathy  toward  sport  exists  in  some  quarters.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  for  example,  that  certain  Cambridge  or  Durham  or  Liverpool  or  Oxford 
undergraduates  feel  toward  athletics  and  games  an  indifference  which  they  are  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Protestants  against  athleticism  in  public  schools  oppose  rather  a  cult 
of  games  than  games  themselves  —  what  to  them  appears  an  abuse  rather  than  the  exist- 
ence of  athletics.  Only  in  Scotland  is  there  discernible  any  reasoned  opposition  to  athlet- 
ics as  such. 

The  locus  of  this  attitude  may  be  stated  somewhat  after  this  fashion :  Scottish  uni- 
versity students  give  too  much  time  and  effort  to  sport,  and  English  undergraduates  do 
nothing  else.  In  universities  there  is  too  much  sport  and  too  little  attention  to  cultivat- 
ing the  mind.  This  fact  is  both  a  contributing  cause  and  an  effect  of  the  lack  of  discipline 
in  British  national  life.  The  desideratum  of  discipline  should  be  gained  by  compulsory 
membership  in  the  Officers'  Training  Corps  for  all  university  students.  On  the  occasion 
when  these  views  were  most  forcibly  stated,  there  was  fortunately  present  an  office-bearer 
of  a  university  athletic  club  who  almost  immediately  called  attention  to  a  few  factors 
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that  to  him  seemed  fundamental.  It  is  possible  to  acknowledge  the  lack  of  discipline  in 
national  life  without  inferring — and  fallaciously — that  it  is  due  only  to  over-indulgence 
in  athletics ;  the  lack  of  discipline  might  perhaps  be  better  repaired  by  more  indulgence 
in  sport  than  by  less  or  none  at  all ;  Scottish  students  would  never  submit  to  compulsion 
in  military  training,  because  such  a  regulation  would  be  utterly  foreign  to  all  the  tenets 
and  tendencies  of  undergraduate  life. 

How  widespread  among  members  of  Scottish  universities  this  opposition  to  sport  may 
be,  is  of  course  impossible  to  judge.  Among  faculty  members  who  voiced  it  in  one  form 
or  another  were  two  scholars  of  international  standing,  one  of  Scottish  and  German 
education  and  one  who  had  read  and  taught  at  an  older  English  university.  The  views 
are  stated  here,  not  because  they  represent  a  popular  current  of  opinion,  but  because  of 
their  intrinsic  interest. 

B.  Alumni  and  Sport  at  Edinburgh 

In  the  academic  year  1923-24,  there  was  instituted  by  the  Edinburgh  University 
Athletic  Association,  a  measure  which  has  for  its  purpose  the  enlisting  of  altunni  interest 
and  aid  for  university  sport.  The  Athletic  Club  opened  a  so-called  "Pavilion  Section, " 
the  essential  feature  of  which  is  a  new  type  of  membership  available  to  alumni,  who 
for  graded  fees  may  purchase  life,  town,  and  country  privileges  in  the  club.  In  1925  there 
were  fifteen  life,  sixty-five  town,  and  twenty-four  country  members,  a  total  of  104, 
which  represents  a  gain  of  thirty-two  over  the  preceding  year.  Their  "  subscriptions 
are  proving  a  substantial  asset  to  the  E.  U.  A.  C.  funds,  and  pavilion  members  them- 
selves, in  addition  to  obtaining  admission  to  all  Athletic  Club  functions,  are  able  to 
apply  for  a  limited  number  of  tickets  to  International  Matches  through  the  club."  A 
representative  of  the  Pavilion  Section  attends  the  weekly  meetings  of  the  Athletic 
Club  Committee,  "  and  his  encouraging  interest  and  valuable  advice  is  greatly  appreci- 
ated by  present  members." 

The  formation  of  the  Pavilion  Section  would  seem  to  bear  a  more  or  less  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  Edinburgh  University  Alumni  Association  instituted  in  July,  1924,  "  to  keep 
the  Alumni  of  the  University  in  touch  with  the  University,  to  stimulate  their  permanent 
interest  in  its  welfare  and  to  enlist  their  active  support,  financially  and  otherwise." 
New  graduates  are  eligible  for  a  three-year  temporary  membership  without  payment  of 
fees.  "Although  the  Association  has  been  in  life  for  only  a  few  months,  over  £700  has 
already  been  received  in  subscriptions."  Edinburgh  is  the  first  of  the  Scottish  universities 
to  inaugurate  such  an  association. 

In  two  or  three  respects  these  steps  are  significant.  Edinburgh  alumni  are  contributing 
in  money  and  in  service  to  the  support  of  university  athletics,  and  their  oflBcial  represen- 
tative is  attending  meetings  of  the  Athletic  Club  Committee.  They  are  organized  for  the 
financial  support  of  the  institution,  and  moreover  their  treasury  appears  to  be  filling 
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rapidly.  For  the  future,  the  development  of  the  results  of  this  cooperation  in  Scotland 
may  well  be  watched  with  as  much  interest  as  the  growth  of  alumni  influence  and  power 
with  respect  to  the  financing,  control,  and  ideals  both  of  athletics  and  of  colleges  and 
universities  in  the  United  States  has  merited  during  the  past  fifty  years,  but  has  scarcely 
yet  received. 

C.  The  Glasgow  Student  Welfare  Fund 

In  the  past,  it  is  said,  the  Scottish  universities  have  been  hampered  by  not  being 
able  to  subsidize  student  activities.  During  the  years  following  the  Great  War,  such 
activities  receded  in  marked  degree,  and  only  recently  have  they  begun  to  revive.  At 
Glasgow  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  their  recovery  has  been  the  growth  and  extension 
of  the  Student  Welfare  Fund.  By  dint  of  hard  efforts  among  the  students  in  the  holding 
of  a  bazaar,  and  on  the  part  of  Sir  Donald  MacAlister,  Principal  of  the  University,  and 
many  others,  the  Student  Welfare  Committee  has  collected  a  fund  of  £100,000,  to  be 
used  to  increase  the  number  of  hostels,  erect  a  new  building  for  the  Union,  and  complete 
the  athletic  ground  at  Craiglockhart,  and  then  to  foster  corporate  life  through  student 
activities. 

A  plan  is  maturing  whereby  the  University  Court,  in  recognition  of  the  place  of  sports 
and  other  student  interests  in  undergraduate  life,  is  to  pay  to  the  Union  and  the  Univer- 
sity Athletic  Club  a  grant  for  each  member  of  these  two  bodies.  Conversely,  as  the  Princi- 
pal has  written, 

"  Every  student  on  matriculation  shall  be  entitled,  by  payment  then  and  there  of 
a  small  registration-fee,  to  enrolment  as  a  member  of  the  Athletic  Club  (and  when 
the  new  building  is  ready,  of  the  Union  also).  Only  thus,  it  seems  to  me,  can  the 
benefits  of  the  Welfare  Scheme,  which  were  meant  for  the  students  generally,  be 
put  within  the  reach  of  the  whole  commonalty.  These  benefits  were  provided,  not 
for  the  few  but  for  the  many,  irrespective  of  their  circumstances  and  resources.  It 
will  henceforth  be  for  the  'many'  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not,  from  apathy  or 
incivisme,  miss  the  personal  and  corporate  benefits  thus  offered  them  as  cives  of 
the  University." 

It  is  likely  that  the  grants  from  the  University  Court  will  be  financed  from  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  matriculation  fee,  free  income  from  a  certain  fund  aheady  in  hand  which 
may  be  legally  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  such  income  from  other  sources  as  may  be 
designated  by  the  Court  or  by  donors  to  a  university  students'  fund.  A  proposal  that  any 
student  shall  share  in  these  benefits  automatically  upon  matriculation  is  dismissed  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  give  him  "something  for  nothing,"  an  undesirable  eventuality, 
likely  to  impair  in  time  the  traditional  independence  of  the  Scottish  imdergraduate.  On 
the  other  hand,  to  require  him  to  pay  a  purely  nominal  fee,  and  then  to  assist  him  to 
secure  certain  benefits  in  recognition  of  such  payment,  will,  it  is  argued,  conserve  his 
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self-respect,  especially  if  the  benefits  are  open  to  all  without  distinction.  It  is  possible 
that  some  of  the  traveling  expenses  incurred  for  away  matches  may  be  met  from  the 
Students'  Fund. 

For  some  years  the  idea  has  been  growing  in  the  minds  of  a  number  of  Glasgow  pro- 
fessors and  administrators,  to  say  nothing  of  students,  that  in  the  past  university  edu- 
cation in  Scotland  has  consisted  too  much  of  book-learning  and  too  little  of  maturing 
under  responsibility.  The  Students'  Fund  is  felt  by  many  to  provide  a  remedy  for  this  de- 
fect, in  that  it  will  open  up  social  and  athletic  life  anew  on  a  sound  basis.  A  responsible 
official  has  stated  that  even  should  university  subsidizing  of  athletics  at  Glasgow  become 
a  fact,  as  it  already  is  at  Edinburgh  in  another  form,  no  further  extension  of  control  of 
sport  by  the  university  is  at  this  time  contemplated. 

Conclusion 

Although  games  and  sports  occupy  a  more  prominent  place  at  the  universities  of 
Scotland  than  at  some  of  the  newer  English  universities,  they  play  a  far  less  command- 
ing part  in  midergraduate  life  than  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  other  civic  universities, 
and  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the  United  States,  In  Scotland  the  proportion  of 
students  participating  is  much  smaller,  their  interest  is  less  absorbing  of  time  and  energy, 
and  both  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  sport  bulk  less.  The  factors  that 
account  for  this  situation  are  similar  to  those  that  obtain  at  some  of  the  English  civic 
universities,  coupled,  however,  with  a  strong  individualistic  tendency  in  the  character  of 
the  Scottish  undergraduate,  which  has  its  roots  in  centuries  of  university  and  national 
history.  It  has  been  noted  that  there  is  stirring  in  some  quarters  an  opposition  to  the 
further  development  of  sport  at  these  universities.  Yet  in  the  very  shadows  of  this 
opposition  and  of  undergraduate  apathy  two  forces  are  in  process  of  development  or 
renewal,  — •  the  activity  and  interest  of  alumni  in  athletics,  and  the  assisting  of  sport  by 
grants  from  university  funds.  As  regards  the  alumni,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that, 
the  advantages  of  their  cooperation  becoming  manifest  at  Edinburgh,  the  graduates  of 
some  of  the  other  universities  will  long  remain  passive.  With  respect  to  the  subsidizing 
of  athletics,  which  is  really  a  part  of  the  attempt  to  develop  a  strong  corporate  feeling 
among  members  of  these  educational  institutions,  it  is  already  taking  place  at  two  uni- 
versities and  will  shortly  be  commenced  at  another. 

From  these  facts  it  seems  justifiable  to  draw  the  inference  that  the  governing  authori- 
ties of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  St.  Andrews  have  been  won  to  the  view  that  inasmuch  as 
corporate  life  and  loyalty  represent  a  phase  of  university  life,  and  one  approach  to  their 
realization  lies  through  the  athletic  ground,  sport  can  and  should  be  made  a  part  of  the 
educational  process.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  emphasized  that  nothing  could  be  far- 
ther from  the  ideals  of  Scottish  university  life  than  that  the  authorities  should  dictate 
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athletic  policies  or  moil  in  their  administrative  details.  Such  a  step  would  seem  well-nigh 
impossible  in  the  face  of  the  practical  fulfilment  of  the  aims  of  educational  democracy 
and  the  undergraduate  independence  which  for  centuries  have  stiffened  the  university 
tradition  in  Scotland. 

Addendum  :  Notes  on  Sport  at  Trinity  College,  University  of  Dublin  ^ 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  founded  and  incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  in  1592,  is  the 
oldest  institution  for  higher  education  in  Ireland.  It  is  a  residential  college  with  accom- 
modations for  320  of  its  550-odd  men  undergraduates.  About  forty  of  the  225  women 
students  are  lodged  in  Trinity  Hall.  Without  doubt  these  facts  account  in  a  measure  for 
a  strong  corporate  loyalty. 

The  sports  of  the  college  include  association  football,  cricket,  hockey,  hurley,  lawn 
tennis,  rowing,  Rugby,  track  athletics,  and  other  branches.  The  Dublin  University 
Boat  Club,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  has  produced  some 
excellent  oarsmen,  and  rows  frequently  against  crews  representing  English  and  Scottish 
universities.  The  first  fifteen  meets  annually  at  Rugby  football  Cambridge,  Oxford, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  a  number  of  the  newer  English  imiversities.  A  niunber  of 
international  Rugby  players  have  been  members  of  the  Trinity  Club. 

Coaching  in  Rugby  and  rowing  is  in  the  hands  of  old  Blues.  In  other  sports,  profes- 
sionals are  employed.  Each  sport  puts  two  or  more  teams  in  the  field.  The  College  occu- 
pies a  large  site  in  the  midst  of  the  city  of  DubUn,  with  ample  grounds  for  the  athletic 
clubs.  The  field  is  said  to  be  well  equipped. 

The  clubs  are  amalgamated.  Receipts  from  student  membership  fees,  admissions  — 
for  Rugby  these  amount  to  about  £700  a  year — and  other  sources,  are  paid  into  a 
central  athletic  treasury,  from  which  each  club  receives  allocations  by  budget. 

Although  inter-faculty  contests  exist,  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  playing  for  'var- 
sity teams,  and  the  honorable  record  of  the  college  in  sport  reflects  a  strong  athletic  tradi- 
tion in  inter-university  matches  and  races  and  a  lively  corporate  feeling. 


'Furnished  in  part  by  T.  J.  Millin,  Esq.,  Captain,  Trinity  College  Rugby  football  fifteen,  1925- 
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The  Purpose  of  the  Discussion 

IN  concluding  the  present  sketch  of  games  and  sports  at  British  schools  and  universi- 
ties, it  is  fitting  that  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  tradition  which  during  the 
past  century  and  more  has  been  perhaps  the  most  powerful  and  yet  one  of  the  most 
difficult  to  conserve  of  all  the  traditions  of  sport,  the  tradition  of  the  amateur.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  discussion  is  not  to  enter  into  the  merits  of  either  the  professional  or 
the  amateur  status,  —  above  all,  not  to  compare  or  contrast  the  status  of  the  amateur  in 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States ;  for  such  controversial  topics  could  be  of  little  value 
except  as  they  are  incidental  and  inevitable  to  understanding.  If  these  concluding  pages 
serve  to  indicate,  first,  what  an  amateur  is  in  the  various  fields  of  British  sport,  and, 
secondly,  some  of  the  events  and  conditions  out  of  which  the  present  conception  of  the 
amateur  status  has  evolved,  they  will  have  succeeded  in  their  purpose. 


I.  Definitions  of  the  Amateur 

In  Chapter  I  of  the  present  sketch  it  was  indicated  that  certain  phases  of  most  branches 
of  sport  in  Great  Britain  are  controlled  by  representative  sporting  associations,  and  these 
bodies  were  listed.  Many  of  them  have  charged  themselves  with  framing  the  laws  or 
rules  of  their  respective  branches  of  sport  and  with  deciding  what  constitutes  an  amateur. 
With  the  rules  for  play  the  present  discussion  has  no  concern. 

A.  The  Amateur  as  Defined  by  Representative  Sporting  Organizations 

Of  the  twenty-six  representative  sporting  organizations  listed  in  Chapter  I,  not  all 
have  defined  the  status  of  the  amateur  in  published  documents.  For  example,  the  Bye- 
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Laws  and  Rules  of  the  Game  of  Football,  1925-26,  Scottish  Rugby  Union,  although  the 
amateur  status  is  given  as  a  quahfication  for  membership  in  this  Union,  lay  down  no 
definition  of  it ;  and  yet  the  Scottish  body  has  in  sporting  circles  a  high  reputation  for 
enforcing  the  standard.  Typical  quotations  from  official  publications  and  statements  will 
serve  to  define  the  amateur  status  in  their  respective  sports. 

1.  Association  Football 

"Players  are  either  amateur  or  professional.  Any  player  registered  with  this  Asso- 
ciation as  a  professional,  or  receiving  remuneration  or  consideration  of  any  sort 
above  his  necessary  hotel  and  travelling  expenses  actually  paid  shall  be  a  pro- 
fessional. Training  expenses  of  Amateurs  other  than  the  wages  paid  to  a  trainer 
or  coach  must  be  paid  by  the  players  themselves.  ...  If  an  Amateur  player 
is  engaged  by  a  Club  in  any  capacity  for  which  he  receives  remuneration,  the 
Club  may  be  required  to  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association,  that  his 
services  as  a  player  do  not  affect  the  amount  of  remimeration  paid  to  him.  A 
player  competing  for  any  money  prize  in  a  football  contest  shall  be  a  profes- 
sional." (Rules  of  the  Association,  Season  1925-26,  Section  29.) 

2.  Boxing 

"An  Amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed  for  a  money  prize,  staked  bet,  or 
declared  wager;  who  has  not  competed  with  or  against  a  Professional  for  any 
prize  (except  with  the  express  sanction  of  the  x'Vmateur  Boxing  Association),  and 
who  has  never  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  or  pecuniary  gain."  (Rules  of  the  Amateur 
Boxing  Association,  November,  1925,  "Definition  of  an  Amateur,"  p.  24.) 
"A  person  accepting  money,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  acting  in  an  official  ca- 
pacity cannot  be  recognized  as  an  amateur."  (Rulings  of  the  Council,  No.  15.) 

3.  Cricket 

"There  is  no  official  definition  of  the  term  'amateur'  in  cricket  and  I  do  not 
think  one  is  needed.  Generally  speaking  a  cricketer  who  receives  payment  for 
his  services  as  such  is  regarded  as  a  professional."  (F.  E.  Lacey,  Esq.,  Secretary, 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  letter  of  May  14,  1926.) 

4.  Hockey 

"The  Association  shall  be  called  'The  Hockey  Association,'  and  only  associations 
composed  entirely  of  amateurs  shall  be  eligible  for  membership. 

"No  affiliated  association,  and  no  club  belonging  to  any  affiliated  association,  and 
no  player  or  member  of  any  such  club  shall  institute  or  take  part  in  any  hockey 
challenge  cup  or  prize  competition.  .  .  . 

"  In  the  event  of  any  affiliated  association,  club,  player,  official,  or  member  being 
proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  misconduct  or 
breach  of  rules,  the  Coimcil  shall  have  power  to  order  the  name  of  the  offending 
affiliated  association,  club,  player,  official,  or  member  to  be  removed  from  this 
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Association,  suspended  for  a  stated  period,  or  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  the 
Council  may  think  fit.  .  .  .  "  (Rules  of  the  Hockey  Association,  1925-26,  Sections 
1,  15,  16.) 

"Hockey  is  an  Amateur  game  only.  We  do  not  allow  any  professionalism."  (W.  F. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Hockey  Association,  letter  of  July  21,  1926.) 

5.  Rowing 

The  differences  between  the  status  of  the  amateur  as  defined  by  the  Amateur  Rowing 
Association  and  by  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association  rest  mainly  upon  the 
restrictions  concerning  trade  and  employment  which  form  an  important  part  of  the 
A.  R.  A.  constitution : 

a.  Amateur  Rowing  Association 

"No  person  shall  be  considered  an  Amateur  Oarsman,  Sculler,  or  Coxswain ; 

1.  Who  has  ever  rowed  or  steered  in  any  race  for  a  stake,  money  or  entrance-fee; 

(Footnote :  N.B.  —  This  clause  is  not  to  be  construed  as  disqualifying  any  other- 
wise duly  qualified  amateur  who  previously  to  April  23rd,  1894  [date  of  the 
adoption  of  this  definition] ,  has  rowed  or  steered  for  a  stake,  money  or  entrance 
fee,  in  a  race  confined  to  members  of  any  one  Club,  School,  College  or  Univer- 
sity.) 

2.  Who  has  ever  knowingly  rowed  or  steered  with  or  against  a  professional  for  any 

prize ; 

3.  Who  has  ever  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises  of 

any  kind  for  profit; 

4.  Who  has  ever  been  employed  in  or  about  boats,  or  in  manual  labour,  for  money 

or  wages; 

5.  Who  is  or  has  been  by  trade  or  employment  for  wages  a  mechanic,  artisan,  or 

labourer,  or  engaged  in  any  menial  duty ; 

6.  Who  is  disqualified  as  an  amateur  in  any  other  branch  of  sport."  (Constitution, 

1925,  Section  II.) 

b.  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association 

"An  Amateur  Oarsman,  Sculler,  or  Coxswain  is  one :  — 

(a)  Who  has  never  rowed,  sculled,  or  steered  for  a  money  prize,  declared  wager,  or 

staked  bet. 
(6)  Who  has  never  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of  Rowing,  or  any 

Athletic  exercise,  as  a  means  of  pecimiary  gain. 

(c)  Who  has  never  knowingly  rowed,  sculled,  or  steered  with  or  against  a  professional 

for  any  prize. 

(d)  Who  has  never  been  employed  in  or  about  boats  as  a  means  of  pecuniary  gain. 

(e)  Who  has  never  sold  or  raised  money  on  any  prize  won  by  him."  (Articles  of 

Association,  as  revised  July  9,  1925,  Section  III.) 
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c.  The  Henley  Stewards 

As  early  as  1879,  the  Stewards  of  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta  ruled  concernmg  the 
qualifications  of  the  amateur  as  follows : 

"No  person  shall  be  considered  as  an  amateur  oarsman  or  sculler 

1.  Who  has  ever  competed  in  any  open  competition  for  a  stake,  money,  or  entrance 
fee. 

2.  Who  has  ever  competed  with  or  against  a  professional  for  any  prize. 

3.  Who  has  ever  taught,  pursued,  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of  athletic  exercises  of 
any  kind  as  a  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

4.  Wlio  has  been  employed  in  or  about  boats  for  money  or  wages. 

Who  is  or  has  been  by  trade  or  employment  for  wages,  a  mechanic,  artisan,  or 
labourer."  (R.  C.  Lehman,  The  Complete  Oarsman,  London:  Methuen,  1924,  pp. 
249-250.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  in  its  definition  of  the  ama- 
teur followed  closely  in  intent  the  ruling  of  the  Henley  Stewards  of  some  twenty-five 
years  before  in  excluding  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers. 

6.  Rugby  Football 

The  Rules  as  to  Professionalism  adopted  by  the  Rugby  Football  Union  at  its  meeting 
of  September,  1895,  are  long  and  minutely  detailed,  but  their  very  comprehensiveness 
and  their  part  in  the  history  of  amateurism,  not  only  in  Rugby  football,  but  in  other 
fields  of  sport,  render  them  sufficiently  important  to  quote  at  length : 

"1.  Professionalism  is  illegal. 
"2.  Acts  of  Professionalism  are: — • 
(1)  By  an  individual — 

A.  Asking,  receiving,  or  relying  on  a  promise,  direct  or  implied,  to  receive 
any  money  consideration  whatever,  actual  or  prospective ;  any  employ- 
ment or  advancement ;  any  establishment  in  business ;  or  any  compensa- 
tion whatever  for :  — 

(a)  Playing  football,  or  rendering  any  service  to  a  football  organisation, 
provided  however  that  a  joint  Committee  of  the  Unions  who  have 
adopted  rules  as  to  professionalism  may  by  resolution  except  the  Sec- 
retary or  Treasurer  of  a  club  or  other  football  organisation,  who  has 
definitely  ceased  playing  football. 

(&)  Training,  or  loss  of  time  connected  therewith. 

(e)  Time  lost  in  playing  football  or  in  travelling  in  connection  with  football. 

{d)  Expenses  in  excess  of  the  amount  actually  disbursed  on  account  of 
reasonable  hotel  or  travelling  expenses. 

B.  Transferring  his  services  from  one  club  to  another  in  opposition  to  rule  9 
[which  provides  that  a  player  may  join  a  new  club  except  in  cases  where 
collusion  appears  or  illegal  inducements  are  offered.  Li  this  case  the  Union 
holds  an  enquiry] . 

C.  Playing  for  a  club  while  receiving,  or  after  having  received  from  such 
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club,  any  consideration  whatever  for  acting  as  secretary,  treasurer,  or  in 
any  other  office,  or  for  doing  or  for  having  done  any  work  or  labour  about 
the  club's  ground  or  in  connection  with  the  club's  affairs,  unless  such  work 
was  done  before  the  receiver  became  a  football  player. 

D.  Remaining  on  tour  at  his  club's  expense  longer  than  is  reasonable. 

E.  Giving  or  receiving  any  money  testimonial.  Or  giving  or  receiving  any 
other  testimonial,  except  under  the  authority  of  this  Union. 

Note.  —  No  memento  exceeding  in  value  the  sum  of  £2  shall  be  given  to 
players.  (This  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  wedding  gift.) 

F.  Receiving  any  medal  or  other  prize  for  any  competition  except  under  the 
authority  of  this  Union. 

G.  Playing  on  any  ground  where  gate  money  is  taken — 

(a)  During  the  close  season. 

(b)  In  any  match  or  contest  where  it  is  previously  agreed  that  less  than  15 
players  on  each  side  shall  take  part. 

H.  Knowingly  playing  with  or  against  any  expelled  or  suspended  player  or 
club  or  with  or  against  any  professional  player  or  club. 

I.  Refusing  to  give  evidence  or  otherwise  assist  in  carrying  out  these  rules 
when  requested  by  this  Union  to  do  so. 

J.  Being  registered  as,  or  declared  a  professional,  or  suspended  by  any  Na- 
tional Rugby  Union  or  by  the  Football  Association. 

K.  Playing  within  eight  days  of  any  accident  for  which  he  has  claimed  or 
received  insurance  compensation  if  insured  luider  these  rules. 

L.  Playing  in  any  benefit  match,  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  foot- 
ball, but  this  shall  not  prevent  this  Union  giving  permission  for  a  bona- 
fide  charity  match. 

M.  Knowingly  playing  or  acting  as  referee  or  touch  judge  on  the  ground  of 
an  expelled  or  suspended  Club. 

N.  Receiving  money  or  other  valuable  consideration  from  any  person  or  per- 
sons as  an  inducement  towards  playing  football, 

O.  Signing  any  form  of  the  Northern  Union. 

P.  Advocating  or  taking  steps  to  promote  Northern  Union  or  other  pro- 
fessional football. 
(2)  By  a  club  or  other  organisation — 

A.  Paying  or  promising  payment,  or  giving,  offering,  or  promising  any  in- 
ducement as  to  employment,  advancement,  or  establishment  in  business, 
or  any  compensation  whatever  to  any  player  for — 
(a)  Playing  for  that  club. 

(6)  Training  or  for  travelling  expenses  to  or  from  any  training  resort,  or 
for  loss  of  time  in  connection  with  training. 

(c)  Loss  of  time  while  playing  or  travelling  in  connection  with  football. 

(d)  Hotel  or  travelling  expenses  in  excess  of  the  sum  actually  and  reason- 
ably disbursed. 

B.  Receiving  as  a  member  a  member  of  another  club  in  opposition  to  rule  9. 

C,  Receiving  or  continuing  as  a  member  any  one  it  may  pay  or  have  paid 
for  either  regular  or  occasional  services. 
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D.  Paying  for  any  of  its  teams,  players,  officials  or  members  on  torn*  longer 
than  a  reasonable  time:  or  paying  for  more  than  a  reasonable  number. 

E.  Giving  from  its  funds,  subscribing,  or  playing  a  match  for  any  testimonial. 

F.  Giving  any  medal  or  other  prize  for  any  competition  except  under  the 
authority  of  this  Union. 

G.  Taking  gate  money  at  any  ground  — 
(a)  During  the  close  season. 

(h)  At  any  match  or  contest  where  it  is  previously  agreed  that  less  than  15 
players  on  each  side  shall  take  part. 
H.  Knowingly  playing  or  allowing  its  members  to  play  with  or  against  any 

expelled  or  suspended  player  or  club. 
I.  Refusing  to  produce  its  books  or  documents,  or  to  allow  its  officials  ormem- 
bers  to  give  evidence  or  to  assist  in  carrying  out  these  rules  when  requested 
by  the  Union  to  do  so. 
J.  Knowingly  playing  or  admitting  as  a  member  without  the  consent  of  the 
Union,  any  member  of  any  expelled  or  suspended  club,  or  any  expelled  or 
suspended  player,  or  any  person  registered  as  or  declared  a  professional  or 
suspended  by  any  National  Rugby  Union  or  by  the  Football  Association. 
K.  Knowingly  allowing  a  player  to  play  in  its  matches  within  eight  days  of 
any  accident  for  which  he  has  received  or  claimed  insurance  compensa- 
tion, if  insured  under  these  rules. 
L.  Playing  or  allowing  its  grounds  to  be  used  for  any  benefit,  or  charity 
match,  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  football,  except  permission 
to  play  which  has  previously  been  obtained  from  this  Union. 
M.  Knowingly  allowing  its  Members  or  teams  to  play  on  the  ground  of  an 

expelled  or  suspended  club. 
N.  Refusing  to  pay,  within  any  time  ordered  by  this  Union,  any  costs  or 

expenses  ordered  by  this  Union  for  enquiries  held  under  these  rules. 
O.  Employing  a  paid  coach  or  trainer  for  its  players. 

Note. — This  section  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  any  person  employed 
solely  as  general  attendant  or  baggage  man. 
For  offenses  under  2.  —  (1)  A,  H,  I,  L,  M,  N,  O  and  P,  an  individual  shall  be 
expelled  from  all  English  clubs  playing  Rugby  Football,  and  shall  not  be  eligible 
for  re-election  or  election  to  any  club,  or  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pleasure 
of  this  Union.  For  offenses  under  2 —  (1)  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  J,  and  K,  an  indi- 
vidual shall  be  suspended  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Union. 
For  offenses  under  2  —  (2)  A,  D,  H,  I,  L,  M,  N  and  O,  a  club  shall  be  expelled 
from  this  Union,  or  shall  be  suspended  during  the  pleasure  of  this  Union.  For 
offenses  under  2  —  (2)  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  J  and  K,  a  club  shall  be  suspended  during 
the  pleasure  of  this  Union.  Any  club  disregarding  a  sentence  of  suspension 
shall  be  liable  to  expulsion. 

But  when  this  Union  is  fully  satisfied  that  any  offense  under  2  —  (2)  A,  D,  H, 
I,  L,  M,  N  and  O,  was  of  an  accidental,  trivial  or  technical  character,  they 
may  suspend  instead  of  expel. 

Notwithstanding  Rule  2  (1)  G  (b)  (page  74)  and  Rule  2  (2)  G  (6)  (page  78) 
the  Rugby  Union  Committee  may  (1)  Grant  permission  for  matches  to  be 
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played  with  an  agreed  number  of  players  less  than  15  on  each  side  at  any 
enclosure  where  gate  money  is  taken  if  not  during  the  close  season ;  (2)  Dele- 
gate such  powers  to  one  or  more  governing  bodies  imder  Rule  12. 
This  rule,  however,  may  only  be  invoked  in  exceptional  cases,  where  they  may 
consider  it  advisable  for  the  promotion  of  the  liugby  Game.  .  .  . 
"5.  This  Union  may  hold  enquiries  into  any  alleged  breaches  of  these  rules  at  its 
pleasure,  and  shall  do  so  when  requested  by  any  club  or  member  of  a  club, 
provided  any  such  club  or  member  make  a  preliminary  deposit  of  £10,  or  such 
smaller  sum  as  this  Union  may  determine,  to  be  accompanied  by  a  preliminary 
written  statement  of  the  chief  known  facts.  After  such  enquiry  this  Union  may 
return  the  preliminary  deposit,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  may  order  the  expenses 
of  such  enquiry,  of  clubs  and  members  implicated,  and  of  witnesses,  to  be  paid 
as  it  may  determine."  (Rules  as  to  Professionalism,  The  Rugby  Football  Union, 
Byelaws  and  Rules  of  the  Game,  1925-1926,  pp.  72  ff .) 

In  these  regulations,  the  Rugby  Football  Union  takes  definite  issue  with  the  Northern 
Rugby  Union  and  the  Football  Association  as  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur,  as  will 
appear  later. 

7.  Swimming 

"An  Amateur  is  one  who  has — 

(a)  Never  competed  for  a  money  prize,  declared  wager,  or  staked  bet  in  Swim- 
ming or  any  other  Athletic  Sport. 

(6)  Never  taught  Swimming  for  pecuniary  gain  but  school  teachers,  organisers 
or  games  masters  giving  instruction  in  swimming  to  pupils  of  schools  or  col- 
leges, and  receiving  payment  from  the  school  management,  do  not  because 
of  such  payment,  endanger  their  amateur  status  as  swimmers. 

(c)  Never  pursued  or  assisted  in  the  practice  of  Swimming,  or  taught,  pursued 
or  assisted  in  any  other  Athletic  exercise,  for  pecuniary  gain. 

(d)  Not  knowingly  and  without  protest  taken  part  in  any  Competition  or  Exhi- 
bition with  anyone  who  is  not  an  Amateur  (except  whilst  in  the  Navy, 
Military  or  Air  Services,  and  then  only  in  Naval,  Military  or  Air  Force 
Competitions). 

Exceptions.  —  Amateurs  shall  not  endanger  their  status  by :  — • 

(e)  Receiving  remuneration  for  giving  instruction  or  exhibitions  in  Life  Saving 
and  resuscitation  of  the  apparently  drowned  imder  the  rules  of  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society. 

(/)  Taking  part  with  or  against  professionals  in  any  of  the  following  games  in 
exhibitions  or  competitions  for  which  no  money  prize  is  offered :  — 
Baseball,  Cricket,  Football,  Golf,  Handball,  and  Fives,  Hockey,  Hurling, 
Quoits.  Rackets  and  Tennis  (Lawn  or  Court). 
"A  swimmer  shall  cease  to  be  an  amateur  and  become  a  professional  by — 
(g)  Selling,  realising  upon,  or  otherwise  turning  into  cash,  any  prize  won. 
(h)  Asking  for,  offering  or  accepting  remuneration  or  expenses,  except  under  the 

conditions  set  out  in  Law  24. 
{i)  Asking  for,  offering  or  accepting  any  consideration  by  way  of  employment 
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or  otherwise  for  becoming  a  member  of  a  club,  except  in  cases  where  Clubs 
or  Associations  give  Scholarships  or  free  membership  of  Clubs  to  children 
at  or  leaving  school,  the  holders  of  such  Scholarships  being  under  17  years 
of  age  on  April  1st."  (Amateur  Swimming  Association  Handbook,  1925, 
pp.  21-23.) 
"An  Amateur  swimmer  does  not  lose  his  Amateur  status  by  joining  a  professional 

Rowing  Club  for  boat  practice  only,  and  not  for  competition."  RuHng  A.  S.  A. 

Committee,  January  9th,  1915.  Confirmed  A.  S.  A,  Council,  March  8th,  1919." 

(Handbook,  p.  67.) 

8.  Track  Athletics 

"An  amateur  is  one  who  has  never  competed  for  a  money  prize  or  monetary  con- 
sideration in  any  Athletic  Sport  or  Game  or  been  in  any  way  interested  in  a 
staked  bet  or  wager  made  in  connection  with  any  athletic  competition  in  which 
he  was  an  entrant  or  competitor:  who  has  never  engaged  in,  assisted  in  or  taught 
any  athletic  exercise  for  pecuniary  consideration,  or  in  any  way  exploited  his 
athletic  ability  for  profit ;  and  who  has  never  taken  part  in  any  athletic  compe- 
tition with  anyone  who  is  not  an  amateur. 
"Without  prejudice  to  the  working  of  the  foregoing  definition,  an  Athlete  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  Aonateur  status  under  A.  A.  A.  Laws  within  the 
meaning  of  the  definition  by  : 

(a)  Being  declared  a  professional  by  any  recognised  governing  body  of  Amateur 
Sport. 

(The  reinstatement  of  any  such  person  as  an  amateur  by  a  governing  body 
does  not  requalify  him  as  an  amateur  under  A.  A.  A.  Laws  unless  the  A.  A.  A. 
has  an  agreement  to  accept  the  decisions  of  that  body.  .  .  .) 
(6)  Entering  or  allowing  himself  to  be  entered  in  any  athletic  competition  know- 
ing that  it  is  not  confined  to  amateurs  or  in  respect  of  which  a  money  prize, 
or  the  alternative  of  a  prize  or  money  is  offered. 

(c)  Issuing,  or  allowing  to  be  issued  on  his  behalf,  any  challenge  to  compete 
against  any  person  who  is  not  an  amateur,  or  to  compete  for  a  money  prize 
or  stake. 

(d)  Receiving  money,  or  any  other  consideration,  for  the  exhibition  of  any  prize 
won  by  him  in  an  athletic  competition. 

(e)  Receiving  money,  or  any  other  consideration,  for  allowing  his  name  as  an 
athlete  to  be  used  for  advertisement  purposes  in  connection  with  any  com- 
modity. 

(/)  Asking  for  or  receiving  directly  or  indirectly  any  monetary  consideration 

reward  or  employment  for  becoming,  or  continuing  as  a  member  of  any  club 

or  other  athletic  organisation. 
(g)  Asking  for  or  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  reimbursement  for  time 

lost  from  business  while  training  for,  travelling  to  or  from,  or  competing  in, 

any  athletic  competition. 
(h)  Asking  for  or  receiving,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  hotel,  travelling  or  other 

expenses  in  connection  with  an  athletic  competition  except  as  provided  for 
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in  Section  (O  or  P),  or  any  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of  any  trainer, 
coach,  or  attendant. 
(k)  Offering  any  inducement  to  an  amateur  athlete  to  commit  any  breach  of  this 
law. 
"Note.  —  Selling  or  otherwise  realising  profit  upon  any  prize  is  strongly  deprecated, 
and  the  Committee  is  instructed  to  take  such  action  as  it  may  think  necessary 
when  such  sales  are  brought  under  its  notice. 

"An  athlete  does  not  lose  his  Amateur  status  under  A.  A.  A.  Laws  within  the 
meaning  of  the  definition  by  competing  with  or  against  professionals  in :  — 
(1)  Games  (e.g.  Cricket,  Football,  Golf,  Hockey)  for  which  money  prizes  are 
not  given,  provided  that  such  Games  form  no  part  of,  nor  have  any  con- 
nection with  any  Athletic  Meeting.  ..."  (Constitution  and  laws  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  revised  to  April,  1925,  pp.  4-5.) 

9.  Summary 

The  points  at  which  these  definitions  of  the  amateur  correspond  may  be  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows :  An  amateur  athlete  is  one  who 

(a)  Has  never  competed  for  a  money  prize,  declared  wager,  or  staked  bet ; 
(&)  Has  never  profited  financially,  or  attempted  so  to  profit,  from  sport ; 

(c)  Has  never  competed,  under  circumstances  varying  in  a  number  of  definitions, 
against  a  professional  athlete ; 

(d)  In  some  instances,  has  never  attempted  to  realize  a  financial  return  from  the 
trophies  of  sport. 

The  travelling  expenses  of  the  amateur  may  usually  be  borne  by  some  other  agency 
than  himself. 

In  two  branches  of  sport  that  are  highly  important  to  the  present  study,  Rugby  foot- 
ball and  rowing,  the  rules  are  of  unusual  strictness.  Even  those  promulgated  by  the 
National  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  although  they  differ  from  the  regulations  of 
the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  and  the  Henley  Stewards,  are  stringent.  The  two  rep- 
resentative rowing  bodies  are  practically  agreed  as  to  what  constitutes  an  amateur 
during  actual  indulgence  in  rowing ;  their  main  difference  arises  over  what  weight  should 
be  given  to  non-aquatic  pursuits  or  employment.  Under  the  definition  adopted  by  the 
Amateur  Rowing  Association,  an  American  who  as  an  undergraduate  had  waited  at 
table  at  any  time  since  1894,  could  never  compete  in  a  race  or  regatta  held  under  A.  R.  A. 
rules.  It  is  unlikely  that  many  American  sportsmen  would  subscribe  to  such  a  pro- 
vision, which,  furthermore,  appears  to  be  equally  repugnant  to  a  number  of  British 
sportsmen. 

There  are  many  indications  that  the  rules  governing  the  amateur  status  in  Great 
Britain  are  applied  with  a  commendable  strictness  tempered  by  good  judgment.  Fiu-- 
thermore,  the  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of  such  regulations 
is  said  to  be  increasing.  But  with  this  very  development  the  cleavage  between  the  groups 
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subscribing  to  the  issues  involved  in  the  various  sets  of  rules  is  becoming  wider  and 
more  plainly  marked,  as  illustrated  by  the  adherents  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union  and 
the  Amateur  Rowing  Association  on  the  one  side  and  those  of  the  Football  Association, 
the  Northern  Rugby  Union,  and  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association  on  the  other. 
The  final  issue  comes  down  practically  to  two  questions :  First,  can  a  professional  ath- 
lete be  regarded  as  a  sportsman  ?  Secondly,  is  the  purity  of  the  amateur  status  so  impor- 
tant that  devotees  of  the  ideals  expressed  or  implied  in  certain  definitions  are  willing 
to  face  the  accusation  of  snobbism  ? 

B,  The  Amateur  as  Defined  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee 

The  importance  of  defining  an  amateur  transcends  national  sport ;  it  is  an  interna- 
tional concern  among  sportsmen.  The  first  principle  for  Olympic  competition  proposed 
by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  at  Prague  in  1925  is  "That  an  Amateur  is 
one  who  takes  part  in  sport  merely  for  sport's  sake,  and  without  any  direct  or  indirect 
financial  gain  therefrom."  But  the  discussion  that  followed  showed,  first,  that  the  matter 
is  not  so  simple  as  this  statement  might  seem  to  imply,  and,  furthermore,  that  the  Tech- 
nical Olympic  Congress  will  pass —  or  perhaps  is  actually  passing — through  some  of  the 
throes  that  representative  sporting  bodies  in  England  have  suffered  in  the  past  fifty  years, 
before  any  definition  of  the  amateur  status  is  accepted  among  the  constituents  of  the 
Congress.^ 

II.  Some  Phases  in  the  Development  of  the  British  Amateur  Tradition 

It  is  impossible  in  these  pages  to  do  more  than  attempt  briefly  to  outline  a  few  of  the 
phases  in  the  development  of  the  amateur  tradition  in  British  sport.  When  the  detailed 
history  of  the  matter  is  written,  it  will  perhaps  indicate  that  the  tradition  developed 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  that  it  concerned  primarily  the  two  forms  of  football, 
cricket,  and  rowang,  and  that  the  period  of  most  acute  discussion  and  action  extended 
from  about  1880  to  the  middle  nineties. 

A.  Stages  in  the  Development 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  the  amateur  status  suffices  to  divide  it  into  perhaps  three 
stages  :  the  first  extending  from  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  to  about  1880 ; 
the  second,  from  1880  to  about  1896 ;  and  the  third  from  1896  to  the  present  day.  It  is 
significant  that  controversies  over  the  status  of  the  amateur  developed  with  the  rise  of 
competitive  sport  in  England,  and  that  as  competition  and  the  desire  to  win  became  more 
acute,  questions  concerning  what  means  might  be  taken  to  secure  the  victory  grew  more 
insistent,  later  to  be  drowned  in  the  chorus  lauding  sport  for  the  sake  of  sport  itself. 

iSee  the  "Abstract  from  Minutes  of  the  Technical  Olympic  Congress,  Prague,  May  29,  1925,"  in  Olympic  News,  issued  by  the 
American  Olympic  Association,  October  22,  1925.  pp.  6,  7  fiF. 
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1.  Amateurs  and  Professionals,  before  1880 

The  sport  in  which  competition  at  the  schools  and  universities  first  developed  was 
rowing,  and  as  early  as  1823  a  controversy  had  arisen  over  professional  assistance  to 
amateur  oarsmen  in  Oxford  inter-college  races.  In  that  year  Christ  Church  refused  to 
row  because  the  boatbuilder  Stephen  Harris  was  rowing  for  Brasenose  and  Isaac  King, 
a  waterman,  pulled  an  oar  in  the  Jesus  boat,  Christ  Church  men  "  used  to  run  on  the 
bank  alongside  the  Brasenose  boat,  shouting  'No  hired  watermen.' "^  After  1823  no 
watermen  ever  rowed  in  college  races,  although  professional  coxswains  were  employed. 
In  1831  the  race  between  Leander  and  Oxford  was  rowed  for  £200  a  side.  For  the  race 
of  1839,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  two  previous  inter-university  races  of  1829  and  1836, 
the  Cambridge  eight  had  professional  coaching.  Oxford  was  trained  by  professionals  in 
1839,  1840,  1841,  and  1846,  and  in  all  of  these  years  Cambridge  won  the  race.  But 
since  1839,  no  professional  has  been  in  control  of  the  University  eights,  excepting  pos- 
sibly the  period  1871-74,  when  amateur  coaches  were  scarce.  While  the  employment  of 
professional  college  coaches  is  forbidden  at  Oxford,  it  is  permissive  at  Cambridge,  accord- 
ing to  a  curious  rule  that  watermen  may  coach  college  tub  pairs  up  to  a  fortnight  before 
the 


races. 
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By  1879,  when  the  Henley  Stewards  adopted  their  rules  as  to  who  was  not  an  amateur, 
with  the  clause  excluding  mechanics,  artisans,  and  laborers,  the  segregation  of  the 
amateur  from  the  professional  appears  to  have  been  firmly  established  in  rowing.  In 
the  two  forms  of  football  professional  players  are  said  to  have  been  as  yet  unknown,  but 
cricket  matches  between  professionals  and  amateurs  had  been  fixtures  at  Lord's  din-ing 
some  fourteen  years.  The  Amateur  Athletic  Association  was  formed  in  1880,  and  its 
competitions  from  that  time  have  been  exclusively  for  amateurs.  Rowing,  then,  just  as 
it  was  the  first  sport  in  which  protests  were  raised  against  the  mingling  of  amateurs  and 
professionals  in  contests,  was  the  first  sport  in  which  a  governing  body  attempted  to  solve 
through  statute  the  problems  implied. 

2.  The  Issues  become  Acute,  1880-1896 

Although  association  football  dates  from  1863,  and  the  Football  Association  from 
the  same  year,  it  was  1880  before  the  practice  began  of  making  payments  to  players. 
Seeing,  it  is  said,  the  difficulties  of  controlling  this  matter,  the  Association  legalized  it 
in  1885,  and  thereby  established  the  distinction  in  status  between  the  amateur  and  the 
professional  player.  Meanwhile,  the  devotees  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union,  formed  in 
1871,  became  disturbed  over  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  sport  was  becoming  com- 
mercialized, with  the  result  that  in  1886  the  Union  passed  its  first  regulation  concerning 
professionalism,  designed  to  prevent  private  gain  from  the  game.*  During  the  following 

*  Lehman,  The  Complete  Oarsman,  London,  1924,  pp.  11-12. 
'Ihid.,  pp.  11-17. 

*  Marshall  and  Tosswill,  Football :  The  Rugby  Union  Game,  London,  1925,  pp.  51-65. 
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year  several  cases  of  professionalism  were  dealt  with.  Some  four  years  later  the  migration 
of  players  was  seen  to  be  a  possible  source  of  professionalism.  By  that  time  the  Union 
included  about  388  clubs. 

The  period  that  followed  was  a  critical  time  not  only  for  Rugby  but  for  the  amateur 
status  in  sport.  Although  it  is  probable  that  the  adherents  of  association  football  regard 
the  step  taken  in  1885  as  having  settled  the  matter,  the  devotees  of  Rugby  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  situation.  The  result  was  a  controversy  that  nearly  overthrew  Rugby 
football  in  Great  Britain. 

The  matter  came  to  a  head  in  1892-93  over  the  question  of  compensation  for  "broken 
time."  A  conviction,  right  or  wrong,  was  growing  among  the  Rugby  Unionists  that 
players  in  the  north  of  England,  where  the  practice  of  making  an  allowance  in  cash  to 
those  players  who  lost  pay  from  their  regular  work  was  increasing,  were  coming  to  value 
the  game  only  for  the  cash  return  that  it  gave  them.  It  was  also  felt  that  the  mingling 
of  amateur  and  professional  players  on  the  same  team  destroyed  unity.  More  and  more 
enquiries  were  necessary  to  determine  the  status  of  players.  Finally  in  1893,  the  York- 
shire Union  put  forth  a  flat  proposal  to  sanction  compensation  for  "broken  time."  This 
having  been  rejected  at  a  meeting  of  the  Rugby  Football  Union  held  on  September 
20th,  by  a  vote  of  282  to  136,  the  next  step  was  to  drive  out  the  professionals.  In  1895, 
after  nearly  two  years  of  controversy,  Yorkshire  seceded,  the  Northern  Union,  which 
legalized  "broken  time,"  was  organized,  and  twenty-one  clubs  resigned  from  the  Rugby 
Union  to  join  it.  The  strictness  of.  the  Rugby  Union  definition  of  the  amateur  and  the 
mention  of  the  Northern  Union  by  name  in  certain  of  its  rules  are  thus  explained.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  the  years  preceding  1893,  Yorkshire  had  been  unusually  suc- 
cessful in  all  of  its  matches. 

A  further  test  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Rugby  Football  Union  took  its  stand 
occurred  in  1896,  when  the  question  of  monetary  testimonials  to  players  arose  in  Wales. 
An  apparent  exception  to  these  principles  was  made  in  the  case  of  the  presentation  of 
a  house  to  A.  J.  Gould,  a  famous  Rugby  football  player,  who  is  said  always  to  have  been 
an  amateur  at  heart,  but  for  a  time  there  were  no  international  matches  between  Wales 
and  England.  The  Union  is  opposed  to  monetary  testimonials. 

As  regards  cricket,  the  same  principles  do  not  seem  to  have  been  consistently  main- 
tained. In  1879,  the  great  cricketer.  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  having  just  completed  his  medical 
training,  was  presented  with  a  purse  of  some  £1458  and  a  marble  clock,  Lord  Fitzhar- 
dinge  in  his  presentation  speech  indicating  that  the  cash  was  intended  to  purchase  a 
medical  practice.  Again  in  1895,  Dr.  Grace  received  the  sum  of  £2377  2s.  6d.,  collected 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club  and  by  The  Sportsman  and  also  the 
Daily  Telegraph  fund  of  £5281  9s.  Id.^  Although  Dr.  Grace  by  his  skill  first  enabled  the 
amateurs  of  England  to  meet  the  paid  players  on  equal  terms  and  to  win  from  them, 

8  Memorial  Biography  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  London,  1919,  pp.  136,  254. 
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although  from  1865  to  1900  he  played  with  the  Gentlemen  against  the  Players  in  the 
annual  match,  and  although  in  spite  of  money  gifts  and  paid  services  in  various  capaci- 
ties he  always  maintained  in  the  eyes  of  controlling  committees  an  amateur  status,  it  is 
altogether  certain  that  his  record  in  this  particular  has  left  a  bitter  taste  in  many  mouths. 
Nor  was  he  alone  in  this.  His  contemporary,  Richard  Daft,  "  after  playing  as  an  amateur, 
became  a  professional  in  preference  to  abandoning  the  game,  scorning  to  resort  to  any 
of  the  pretexts  by  which  cricketers  have  been  known  to  accept  payment  for  their  ser- 
vices while  continuing  to  cling  to  the  status  of  the  amateur."  ^  It  is  perhaps  significant 
in  the  history  of  the  amateur  status  that  the  two  years,  1879  and  1896,  in  which  Dr. 
Grace  received  monetary  testimonials  of  a  total  of  more  than  £9000,  were  times  of 
intense  discussion  of  the  amateur  problem  in  British  sport. 

This  discussion  affected  rowing  as  well  as  field  sports.  In  1899  the  National  Amateur 
Rowing  Association  was  organized.  Its  regulations  concerning  the  amateur  status  em- 
body an  attempt  to  extend  participation  in  rowing  beyond  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
the  rules  of  the  Henley  Stewards,  and  to  enable  any  one,  of  no  matter  what  social  position, 
to  row  in  a  competition  providing  he  enjoys  no  financial  return  from  it.  In  this  movement 
the  great  philologist,  Frederick  J.  Furnivall,  stood  forth  as  the  champion  of  workingmen's 
rowing  clubs,  and  to  his  efforts  was  probably  due  much  of  the  recognition  which  the 
extended  definition  of  the  amateur  has  won.  The  cleavage  between  the  new  association, 
which  admits  workingmen,  and  the  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  which  bars  them,  took 
final  form  when  in  1894  the  A.  R.  A.  adopted  a  definition  of  the  amateur  that  coincides  in 
all  essential  respects  with  that  promulgated  by  the  Henley  Stewards  fifteen  years  before. 

3.  The  Amateur  Status  Established,  1896  and  After 

Since  1896  a  fairly  unified  conception  of  what  characterizes  the  amateur  has  been 
extended  into  practically  every  field  of  British  sport.  The  history  of  the  NorthernRugby 
Union  has  not  in  many  eyes  justified  its  tenets.  Of  the  twenty-one  clubs  that  seceded 
from  the  Rugby  Football  Union  in  1893  over  the  issue  of  "broken  time,"  six  have  ex- 
pired, together  with  many  others  that  had  joined  the  insurgents  at  the  close  of  the  first 
professional  season ;  the  150  Yorkshire  clubs  that  in  1892  had  been  affiliated  with  the 
Rugby  Football  Union,  had  shrunk  ten  years  later  to  fourteen.^  On  the  other  hand,  in 
cricket  "professionalism  has  increased,  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  not  a  few  players 
who  appear  before  the  public  as  amateurs  derive  an  income  under  some  pretext  or  other 
from  the  game."  *  One  noted  cricketer  sounded  in  1914  a  warning  as  to  "  whether  County 
Cricket,  as  now  played,  has  not  become  almost  too  strenuous  and  severe,  and  whether 
there  is  not  a  danger  of  the  game  becoming  too  much  of  a  business  and  a  money  making 
concern  to  the  sacrifice  of  what  is  best  in  the  game.  .  .  .  The  competition  in  County 

'  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  442d. 

'  Marshall  and  Tosswill,  Football:  The  Rugby  Union  Game,  pp.  225,  319,  338. 

8  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  Eleventh  Edition,  Vol.  VII,  p.  440d. 
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Cricket  is  now  so  keen  that  I  dread  the  danger  of  some  of  the  counties  being  led  into  the 
practice  of  holding  out  inducements  to  promising  cricketers  by  which  they  may  obtain  a 
qualification."^  The  distinction  between  amateur  and  professional  players  at  association 
football  gave  rise,  in  1907-08,  to  a  rupture  that  threatened  the  existence  of  the  game. 
Amateurs  refused  to  cooperate  in  the  government  of  association  football,  including  pro- 
fessional clubs,  and  the  Amateur  Football  Association  was  formed  as  a  separate  or- 
ganization. This  body  existed  until  February,  1914,  when  representatives  of  the  two 
older  universities  and  the  Corinthians  conferred  with  representatives  of  the  Football 
Association.  As  a  result,  the  Amateiu*  Football  Association  became  affiliated  to  the 
Football  Association  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  Army  Football  Association  and  other 
auxiliary  bodies.^"  The  effect  of  the  schism  was  to  emphasize  even  more  sharply  the  line 
between  the  professional  player  and  the  amateur.  The  Football  Association  has  con- 
tinued to  countenance  and  to  register  both  professionals  and  amateurs,  but  its  critics  in- 
sist that  the  game  is  hopelessly  commercialized. 

B.  Implications  of  the  Development 

At  present  the  status  of  the  amateur  in  British  sport  appears  to  be  defined  with  a 
good  deal  of  unanimity  in  the  regulations  or  the  practice  of  the  various  representative 
sporting  bodies;  however  the  details  may  differ — and  no  one  can  ignore  the  implica- 
tions involved  in  these  diverging  details — the  underlying  principles  appear  to  be  fully 
recognized.  Probably  few  constituents  of  the  National  Amateur  Rowing  Association 
desire  very  profoundly  to  enter  oarsmen  in  the  Henley  Royal  Regatta.  All  of  the  various 
groups,  whether  or  not  they  recognize  professionalism,  seem  to  agree  on  one  considera- 
tion :  the  amateur  status  and  its  preservation  in  Great  Britain  rests  upon  the  conscience 
of  the  individual  sportsman. 

That  the  Rugby  Football  Union  Insists,  in  effect,  that  there  shall  be  no  such  thing 
as  a  professional  Rugby  player,  and  that  the  Football  Association  admits  the  existence 
of  the  professional  status,  but  requires  that  a  professional  player  shall  openly  avow  and 
register  himself  as  such,  —  facts  like  these  and  their  bearing  upon  national  sporting  life 
are  less  important  than  the  insistence  of  both  organizations  —  rather,  all  such  organi- 
zations—  upon  the  honesty  and  frankness  that  must  characterize  the  sportsman.  No 
amount  of  legislation,  no  attempt,  however  just  and  enlightened,  to  adjudicate  cases 
arising  under  the  various  amateur  rules,  can  achieve  in  centuries  what  the  collective 
conscience  of  sport  can  accomplish  over  a  decade. 

This  collective  conscience  appears  first  to  have  been  stirred  by  the  working  of  the 
sports  tradition  of  the  public  schools  and  the  older  universities,  permeating  gradually 
the  newer  universities  and  other  schools,  and  finally  the  great  body  of  British  sportsmen. 

'  Mr.  C.  E.  Green,  in  proposing  the  toast  of  "The  County  Cricket  Clubs"  at  the  celebrating  of  the  Centenary  dinner  of  Lord's 
Cricket  Ground,  June  23,  1914,  official  brochure  of  the  Marylebone  Cricket  Club,  p.  33. 
10  Encyclopmdia  Britannica,  Thirteenth  Edition,  New.  Vol.  II,  p.  65. 
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To  assert  that  its  workings  are  now  or  ever  have  been  perfect  in  integrity,  would  be 
absurd.  Doubtless  any  British  sportsman  could  recall  offhand  —  as  many  have  —  num- 
bers of  cases  in  which  it  has  been  perverted  and  nullified  under  the  operation  of  a  variety 
of  motives.  But  in  its  essentials  and  its  operation  this  collective  conscience  is  sound,  and 
it  is  not  good  form  to  attempt  to  evade  regulations  or  to  suffer  such  evasions  to  go  unre- 
proved.  Sometimes  the  detection  or  uncovering  of  infractions  springs  from  the  smart  of 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  team  whose  superiority  is  due  to  playing  men  under  false  pre- 
tenses. Sometimes  it  arises  from  a  purer  devotion  to  an  ideal.  Again,  in  the  long  run,  it 
matters  little  what  the  origin  of  the  impulse  may  be.  The  fact  that  the  motives  are  of 
sufficient  strength  and  courage  to  impel  the  necessary  action  is  the  important  issue. 
Finally,  assuming  for  the  moment  the  truth  of  the  accusation  of  snobbishness  against 
the  public-school  man  or  the  university  graduate  who  for  one  reason  or  for  many  does 
not  care  to  compete  with  the  man  who  is  or  is  suspected  of  being  a  violator  of  the  amateur 
tradition,  the  result  is  in  effect  the  same.  It  is  still  one  of  the  fortunate  aspects  of  the 
persistence  of  the  sports  tradition  of  the  English  pubUc  school  that  it  has  strengthened 
and  seasoned  the  British  amateur  tradition. 


Conclusion  :  Future  Problems  in  Sport  at  the  Schools  and  Universities 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  matters  of  amateur  and  professional  status  no  longer 
trouble  school,  college,  and  university  sport  in  Great  Britain.  Once,  this  was  not  the 
fact.  The  present  status  was  attained  only  after  years  of  dispute,  ill-feeling,  and  recrimi- 
nation, but  the  echoes  of  conflict  have  now  almost  died  away  and  the  amateur  tradition 
appears  to  be  an  inalienable  part  of  the  university  and  public-school  tradition  of  English 
sport. 

Other  phases  of  eligibility  are,  however,  beginning  to  give  concern,  —  witness  the 
recent  regulations  of  the  Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board,  - —  and  so  too  are  the  dangers  of 
commercialization.  The  solution  of  the  problems  implied  by  these  two  factors  is  perhaps 
even  more  difficult  than  any  of  those  inherent  in  professionalism  itself,  because  com- 
mercialization is  insidious  and  because  no  man  can  as  yet  say  where  it  begins,  or  began, 
or  where  it  will  or  may  end.  All  that  is  certain  is  that  at  a  number  of  points  commer- 
cialization touches  both  the  amateur  status  and  eligibility  to  play. 

Devotion  to  a  living  ideal,  such  as  the  notion  of  sport  for  sport's  sake,  can  do  much  to 
retard  the  commercializing  of  any  game,  even  in  the  face  of  the  value  that  is  set  upon 
victory.  The  dissemination  of  the  habit  of  participation  among  large  groups  of  young 
men  is  perhaps  an  equally  potent  deterrent.  But  when  the  good  that  inheres  in  wide  parti- 
cipation is  conditioned  by  the  success  or  failure  of  the  financial  exploiting  of  any  game, 
grave  dangers  appear.  Happily,  this  contingency  seems  not  yet  to  have  arisen,  at  least 
in  acute  form,  at  any  school,  college,  or  university  of  Great  Britain. 


CHAPTER  VIII 
GENERAL  SUMMARY 

ON  the  basis  of  the  foregoing  sketch  of  sport  at  British  schools  and  universities, 
certain  generahzations  may  be  emphasized,  not  for  the  sake  of  instituting  com- 
parisons or  contrasts  with  the  United  States,  but  simply  in  order  to  give  to 
American  readers  a  clearer  understanding  of  conditions  in  Great  Britain: 

1.  Games  and  sports  form  an  important  phase  of  the  educational  process  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  at  British  schools  and  universities.  They  are  valued  partly  for  their  physical 
effect  upon  youth,  and  even  more  for  their  socializing  influences.  This  valuation  is  a  mat- 
ter rather  of  practice  than  of  theory.  Comparatively  little  recognition  has  as  yet  been 
accorded  to  sport  in  British  educational  discussion,  and  none  in  the  form  of  university 
organization.  Many  of  the  younger  universities,  however,  are  aiding  athletics  to  the  end 
that  a  better  corporate  feeling  may  be  developed,  and  the  university  life  and  training 
enriched  thereby. 

2.  However  much  participation  in  games  may  be  insisted  upon  at  public  and  day 
schools,  at  all  universities  sport  is  essentially  casual.  It  is  the  result  not  of  compulsion  or 
pressure  in  any  form,  but  of  individual  volition  and  choice.  College  and  university  sport 
is  therefore  free  from  exaggerated  self -consciousness.  Interest  in  it  is,  broadly  speaking, 
spontaneous  because  it  grows  out  of  personal  experience  of  the  field  or  the  river  and  the 
loyalties  engendered  by  a  common  life.  At  the  older  universities,  participation  is  very 
general  for  the  reason  that  this  casual  attitude  appeals  favorably  to  a  great  many  stu- 
dents. At  the  newer  universities  and  in  Scotland,  the  ties  of  corporate  life  being  weaker, 
either  competitive  sport  languishes  or  enthusiasm  for  it  must  be  stimulated. 

3.  Subject  to  individual  exceptions,  the  major  emphasis  of  British  university  student 
opinion  sustains  academic  work  and  the  group  of  activities  connected  with  it  rather  than 
games.  Sport  is  made  ancillary  to  study.  The  reason  is  to  be  traced  in  the  strong  persist- 
ence of  the  tradition  that  a  university  shall  be  conducted  as  primarily  an  intellectual 
agency.  Even  the  man  who  enters  an  older  university  preferably  for  sport  soon  conceives 
a  genuine  respect  for  intellectual  achievement  and  is  often  led  to  emulate  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  generally  held  that  no  man  can  secure  high  honor  in  his  studies  without  mani- 
festing some  of  the  qualities  of  mind  that  are  developed  by  social  contacts  in  games  and 
in  mingling  with  others. 

4.  In  Great  Britain  sport,  like  education,  has  not  yet  reached  mass  development. 
Sport  is  still  an  affair  of  individuals.  Its  development  at  any  given  institution  is  therefore 
mainly  dependent  upon  the  economic  and  social  status  and  the  tastes  of  the  individuals 
who  form  the  group. 

5.  The  course  of  British  sport  has  always  been  strongly  influenced  by  the  graduates  of 
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the  universities  and  the  public  schools.  With  former  school,  college,  and  university  play- 
ers, a  participating  interest  in  games  tends  to  remain  keenly  active  throughout  life.  Yet 
in  spite  of  the  activities  of  old  boys'  and  graduates'  sports  clubs,  the  sports  and  games  of 
the  schools  and  imiversities  are  of  very  much  less  practical  concern  to  graduates,  and 
usually  to  teachers,  than  to  the  schoolboys  and  undergraduates  who  participate  actively 
in  them.  The  factitious  reputation  that  athletic  success  can  bring  to  institutions  is  there- 
fore considerably  qualified,  even  while  personal  athletic  prowess  is  highly  esteemed. 

6.  Owing  to  the  nature  of  British  games,  less  importance  attaches  to  a  player's  pre- 
cision of  technical  skill  than  to  the  diversion  that  he  receives  from  them.  Generally,  they 
are  learnt  early  in  life.  Participation  is  therefore  play  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term, 
whether  during  a  single  contest  or  throughout  a  season. 

7.  Since  games  are  regarded  in  Great  Britain  as  essentially  play  rather  than  work,  the 
line  between  the  amateur,  the  man  who  plays  at  his  games,  and  the  professional,  the  man 
who  works  at  sport  for  financial  profit,  is  strictly  drawn  in  most  branches  of  athletics, 
nominally  drawn  in  all.  The  whole  force  of  public-school  and  university  opinion  tends  to 
keep  this  distinction  constantly  charged  with  meaning.  Very  few  persons  depend  upon 
school,  college,  or  university  sport  for  their  livelihood,  and  those  who  are  thus  dependent 
are  regarded  not  as  leaders,  but  as  employees.  No  such  person  depends  upon  victory  for 
his  living.  These  facts,  supplementing  the  traditions  of  the  public  schools,  stimulate  a 
conscious  effort  to  prevent  the  commercializing  of  school  or  university  sport  and  of 
amateur  sport  in  general.  Thus,  the  phrases,  "play  the  game"  and  "to  play  the  game  for 
the  game's  sake, "  transcend  the  usual  emptiness  of  such  slogans,  gather  an  almost  mysti- 
cal significance,  and  become  the  rallying  cries  of  British  sportsmen. 

It  is  to  the  tonic  quality  o^  moral  education  implied  in  these  ideals  that  games  and 
sports  in  British  schools  and  universities  significantly  contribute. 
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RULES  AND  ACCOUNTS 
OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  SPORTS  BODIES 

I.  Typical  Amalgamated  Club  Rules  at  the  E.  Yearly  Balance  Sheet  of  College  Amalga- 

Older  Universities  mated  Clubs 

A.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge  m.  Accounts  of  a  University  Sport  Club 

B.  Keble  College,  Oxford  jy_  ^^^^^^^^  College  and  University  Ath- 
II.  Amalgamated  Club  Accounts  of  Cambridge  letic  Club  Accounts  from  the  Newer 

and  Oxford  Colleges  Universities 

A.  Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Amal-  A.  Financial  Statement  of  a  College  Union 

gamated  Clubs  of  a  Smaller  College  including  Games  and  Sport  Clubs 

B.  Annual  Report  of  a  College  Amalgamated  b.  Annual  Financial  Report  of  an  Athletic 

Club  Finance  Committee  Committee  at  a  Newer  University 

C.  Balance    Sheet   of    College    Amalgamated  c.  Accounts  of  the  Athletic  Club  at  a  Scottish 

Clubs  University 

D.  College  Amalgamated  Athletic  Clubs  Bal- 

ance Sheet  Covering  Two  Years 

I 

Typical,  Amalgamated  Club  Rules  at  the  Older  Universities 

A.  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge 

Note  :  These  Rules  are  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Clubs,  the  Reverend  Sir  E.  C. 
Hoskyns,  M.A.,  Bt.,  Librarian  of  the  College.  The  text  stands  as  it  was  formulated  in  the  Michaelmas 
Term,  1905,  and  revised  to  the  Michaelmas  Term,  1925.  Corpus  Christi  is  one  of  the  smaller  Cambridge 
colleges,  and  the  rules  are  of  a  briefer,  less  detailed  type. 

RULES  OF  THE  CORPUS  CHRISTI  COLLEGE  AMALGAMATED  CLUBS 

1.  All  the  Financial  affairs  of  the  Boat,  Cricket,  Football,  Athletic,  Hockey,  and  Lawn 
Tennis  Clubs,  and  the  Reading  Room  shall  be  managed  by  an  amalgamated  College  Committee. 

2.  One  or  more  of  the  Fellows  of  the  College  shall  be  requested  to  become  members  of  the 
Committee. 

3.  The  First  and  Second  Boat  Captains,thfe  Cricket  Captain,  the  Captains  of  the  Rugby 
Union  and  Association  Football  and  Hockey  Clubs,  and  the  Presidents  of  the  Athletic  and 
Lawn  Tennis  Clubs,  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  Committee. 

4.  In  addition  to  the  members  provided  for  in  Rules  2  and  3,  there  shall  be  two  additional 
members  to  be  elected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  to  hold  office  for  the 
ensuing  year ;  one  from  the  third  year  and  seniors,  to  be  elected  by  members  of  the  third  and 
senior  years ;  and  one  from  the  second  year,  to  be  elected  by  members  of  the  second  year. 

5.  The  Committee  shall  appoint  its  own  officers,  viz.:  President  and  Treasurer,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary,  who  shall  hold  office  till  the  first  Committee  meeting  of  the  follow- 
ing Michaelmas  Term.  Any  Secretary  so  appointed,  if  not  already  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee, shall  become  a  member  in  virtue  of  such  appointment,  and  shall  continue  to  be  a 
member  for  so  long  as  he  shall  hold  the  office.  Any  member  of  the  Clubs,  who  has  held  the 
office  of  Secretary  for  two  terms,  shall  remain  a  member  of  the  Committee  for  the  year  after 
his  resignation.  The  Committee  shall  also  appoint  the  Steward  of  the  Reading  Room. 
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6.  To  form  a  quorum  at  least  one-half  of  the  Committee  must  be  present;  one  of  these 
must  be  an  officer  of  the  Committee. 

7.  At  least  twenty-four  hours'  public  notice  shall  be  given  of  every  General  Meeting,  and 
of  all  business  to  be  transacted  at  it. 

8.  The  Committee  shall  be  bound  to  call  a  General  Meeting  at  the  written  request  of  ten 
members  of  the  College. 

9.  At  General  Meetings  twenty-five  shall  form  a  quorum. 

10.  The  Subscription  to  the  Amalgamated  Clubs  shall  be  £2  a  term. 

11.  There  shall  be  a  general  Entrance  Fee  of  £2  2s. ;  this  may  be  paid  at  entrance,  or  in  two 
instalments  of  £l  Is.,  one  to  be  paid  in  the  first  term  and  the  other  in  the  second  term. 

12.  Members  who  have  paid  nine  subscriptions  shall  be  Honorary  Members. 

13.  Subscriptions  shall  be  due  at  the  beginning  of  each  term ;  and  any  member  who  has 
not  paid  his  subscription  by  the  end  of  the  first  three  weeks  of  full  term,  shall  be  liable  to  an 
additional  subscription  of  2s.  6d. 

14.  Any  such  member  whose  subscription  and  fine  is  not  paid  by  the  end  of  the  first  five 
weeks  of  full  term  shall  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  Clubs,  and  his  name  shall  be  posted  on 
the  College  Screens ;  and  no  member  having  left  the  Clubs  under  these  conditions  shall  join 
the  Clubs  again  until  he  has  paid  the  subscription  and  fine  for  the  term  in  which  he  was 
expelled  from  the  Clubs. 

15.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  grant  any  member  of  the  College,  on  a  recommen- 
dation from  the  Tutor,  part  privileges  at  a  reduced  payment. 

16.  A  printed  statement  of  accounts  for  the  past  year  shall  be  posted  in  the  Reading  Room 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Michaelmas  Term. 

17.  A  copy  of  the  Rules  shall  be  sent  to  every  freshman  on  his  coming  up,  and  a  member  of 
Committee  shall  call  upon  him  to  ascertain  if  lie  will  become  a  member  of  the  Clubs. 

18.  There  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  at  the  beginning  of  each  term,  at  which 
shall  be  considered  the  estimates  made  by  the  official  representatives  of  the  Clubs,  of  the 
expenses  of  their  Clubs  during  that  term,  which  estimates  shall  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Officers  of  the  Committee  at  least  one  day  previously. 

19.  All  necessary  explanations  of  the  details  of  these  estimates  shall  be  furnished  to  the 
Committee,  who  shall  thereupon  apportion  the  money  at  their  disposal  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

20.  No  Club  shall  exceed  its  estimates  or  give  orders  not  therein  included  without  the  con- 
sent of  two  officers  of  the  Committee,  who  shall  submit  such  excess  of  such  orders  to  the 
Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

21.  The  Officers  of  the  Clubs  shall  be  liable  for  any  extraordinary  expense  incurred  by 
their  order,  without  the  sanction  of  two  officers  of  the  Committee. 

22.  The  accounts  of  each  Club  shall  be  kept  by  its  officers,  together  with  memoranda  of  all 
orders  given. 

23.  All  bills  shall  be  asked  for,  and  so  far  as  possible  paid,  before  the  end  of  every  term.  The 
receipts  shall  be  filed  and  kept  for  the  requisite  period. 

24.  The  books  of  the  Clubs  and  memorandaof  all  orders  given  shall  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer, 
at  his  request,  before  the  end  of  every  term,  to  be  examined  by  the  Committee. 

25.  A  general  banking  account  shall  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer,  from  which  money  shall  be 
drawn  by  his  cheque,  and  paid  to  the  Officers  of  the  Clubs. 

26.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  book  in  which  minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  entered. 
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27.  The  Committee  shall  have  power  to  add  new  or  alter  old  Rules,  but  such  additions  or 
alterations  shall  be  immediately  posted  on  the  Screens,  and  shall  become  valid  after  the 
lapse  of  a  week,  unless  rejected  by  a  General  Meeting,  called  in  accordance  with  Rule  8. 

B.  Keble  College,  Oxford 

Note  :  These  Rules  are  reprinted  by  permission  of  L.  Rice-Oxley,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Senior  Treasurer  of  the 
Clubs,  from  the  text  adopted  in  or  about  1922.  Keble  is  one  of  the  younger  Oxford  colleges.  Having  about 
215  imdergraduates,  it  is  slightly  larger  in  size  than  the  approximate  average. 

RULES  OF  THE  AMALGAMATED  ATHLETIC  CLUBS 
1.  Membership 

Every  member  of  the  College,  who  pays  (1)  the  entrance  fee  of  10/- ;  (2)  the  annual  sub- 
scription of  78  /-,  payable  in  terminal  instalments  of  26  /- ;  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Clubs,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  wear  the  Club  colours. 

Members  shall  be  entitled  to  play  any  of  the  recognized  games,  and  to  use  the  Barge  and 
Pavilion,  subject  to  the  special  Rules  made  in  the  interests  of  the  Club  or  Clubs  concerned, 
but  individual  members  shall  not  be  allowed  to  invite  guests  to  use  the  College  Barge,  Ground 
or  Pavilion,  except  as  spectators. 

Members  of  the  College  who  are  unable  to  pay  the  full  subscription  may,  with  the  consent 
of  the  President  and  the  Senior  Treasurer,  become  nominal  members  on  payment  of  a  terminal 
subscription  of  10/-  in  addition  to  the  entrance  fee. 

Nominal  members  may  use  the  Barge  and  Pavilion  and  vote  at  the  election  of  Club  ofBcers, 
but  they  may  not  take  part  in  College  games,  nor  use  the  ground. 

Note  1.  —  A  nominal  member  wishing  to  become  a  full  member  must  pay  the  balance  of 
the  full  subscription  for  any  previous  terms  in  the  same  academic  year,  during  which  he  was 
a  nominal  member. 

2. — Non-resident  members  of  the  College  who  were  full  subscribers  during  the  whole 
of  their  undergraduate  career,  are  life  members  of  the  College  Amalgamated  Clubs,  but  shall 
not  have  the  right  of  voting  at  meetings. 

2.  Recognized  Sports 

The  Recognized  Sports  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  members  shall  be  Boating, 
Cricket,  Rugby  Football,  Association  Football,  Athletics,  Hockey  and  Lawn  Tennis, 

3.  Central  Committee 

A.  Members.  — The  Finances  of  these  Clubs  shall  be  managed  on  behalf  of  the  members  by 
a  Central  Committee  which  shall  consist  of  :  — 

A  President  (who  is  also  President  of  the  J.  C.  R.). 

A  Secretary. 

A  Junior  Treasurer. 

The  Captain  of  Boats. 

The  Captain  of  Cricket. 

The  Captain  of  Rugby  Football. 

The  Captain  of  Association  Football. 

The  Captain  of  Athletics. 
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The  Captain  of  Hockey  (in  winter  terms  only). 

The  Captain  of  Lawn  Tennis  (in  summer  term  only). 
Together  with  a  Senior  Treasurer  who  shall  be  a  member  of  the  Senior  Common  Room 
invited  to  act  by  the  Committee. 

All  members  of  the  Committee,  except  the  Senior  Treasurer,  shall  resign  at  the  end  of 
each  summer  term  but  shall  be  eligible  for  re-election. 

No  Member  of  the  Clubs  may  be  elected  to  hold  two  of  these  offices  at  the  same  time,  save 
that  the  President  may  be  Captain  of  one  of  the  Clubs,  and  the  Captain  of  Hockey  may  be 
also  Captain  of  Lawn  Tennis.  The  President  shall  have  the  power  to  invite  the  attendance 
of  any  member  of  the  Clubs  at  a  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  for  a  special  purpose, 
but  a  member  so  invited  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

B.  Duties  of  Members.  —  The  Senior  Treasurer :  — 

(1)  Shall  attend  all  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee. 

(2)  Shall  keep  account  of  all  sums  voted  by  the  Committee. 

(3)  Shall  audit  terminally  the  accounts  of  all  Captains  of  Clubs  to  whom  he  has  handed 
over  money  voted  by  the  Committee. 

(4)  Shall  request  the  Bursar  to  audit  his  own  accounts  as  Senior  Treasurer,  annually. 

(5)  Shall  cause  the  audited  accounts  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to  members  of  the 
College  at  the  beginning  of  each  Michaelmas  Term. 

The  Senior  Treasurer  shall  have  a  vote  on  all  matters  which  come  before  the  Central 
Committee. 

The  Senior  Treasurer  may  not  pay  out  any  money  other  than  fixed  annual  charges  unless 
it  shall  have  been  voted  by  the  Central  Committee. 

The  President  shall  take  the  Chair  at  all  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  and  at  all 
College  Meetings,  and  shall  order  the  conduct  of  all  business  which  may  come  before  them. 
If  he  is  unable  to  attend  a  meeting  he  must  nominate  his  substitute. 

The  Secretary  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the  Central  Committee  in  one  book 
and  of  all  College  Meetings  in  another  book.  A  detailed  list  of  all  votes  made  to  the  various 
Clubs  must  be  kept  in  the  Central  Committee  Minute  Book,  and  a  summary  of  all  discussions 
of  matters  submitted  to  a  vote. 

The  Junior  Treasurer :  — 

(1)  Shall  arrange  with  the  Bursar  for  the  distribution  to  all  Freshmen  of  forms  authorizing 
the  Bursar  to  charge  subscriptions  to  the  Clubs  in  College  accounts.  These  forms  must  be 
returned  by  Freshmen,  within  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  Term,  to  the  Junior  Treasurer, 
who,  as  soon  as  all  forms  shall  have  been  received,  shall  forward  them  to  the  Bursar  as  his 
authority  for  charging  the  subscriptions  in  College  accounts. 

(2)  Shall  send  to  the  Warden  and  Tutors  in  each  Summer  Term  a  circular  letter  inviting 
them  to  continue  their  annual  donation  to  the  College  Clubs. 

(3)  Shall  keep  a  record  of  all  subscriptions  in  the  Junior  Treasurer's  cash  book,  which  he 
must  hand  in  to  the  Senior  Treasurer  each  Term  as  soon  as  it  shall  have  been  completed,  for 
audit. 

He  must  report  to  the  President  and  the  Senior  Treasurer  any  members  of  the  College 
who  may  not  have  paid  their  subscriptions,  or  who  propose  to  pay  nominal  subscriptions. 

The  Caf  tains  of  the  Clubs,  at  the  first  meeting  of  each  Term  shall  submit  general  estimates 
of  their  proposed  expenditure  for  the  Term.  They  may  not  incur  any  extraordinary  expendi- 
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ture  without  the  sanction  of  the  Central  Committee.  In  any  unforeseen  emergency  they 
must  consult  the  President  and  the  Senior  Treasurer  before  taking  any  action  involving 
expenditure  of  money. 

The  Cricket  Club,  the  two  Football  Clubs,  and  the  Hockey  Club  shall  be  allowed  to 
arrange  for  two  matches  per  season  with  a  Public  School  or  Cambridge  College  involving 
journeys  by  rail,  and  part  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  such  matches  shall  be  met  by  the 
Amalgamated  Clubs.  The  entertainment  of  a  visiting  team  may  take  the  place  of  one  of 
these  matches,  and  in  this  case  the  Amalgamated  Clubs  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the  dinner 
for  both  teams,  exclusive  of  wines  and  smokes.  The  Central  Committee  must  be  consulted 
before  any  such  match  is  arranged. 

N.B.  —  Captains  of  Clubs  must  instruct  the  Secretaries  of  their  respective  Clubs  to  give 
the  usual  notice  of  all  out  matches  to  the  Dean,  and  to  make  the  usual  applications  for  leave 
to  entertain  visiting  teams. 

C.  Election  of  Members. — The  Central  Committee  for  the  ensuing  academic  year  shall  be 
elected  at  a  College  Meeting  held  in  the  sixth  week  of  each  Summer  Term.  Notice  of  the 
College  Meeting  shall  be  given  at  least  one  week  beforehand  by  the  President,  who  shall  post 
a  list  of  the  offices  to  be  filled  and  invite  nominations,  which  must  be  sent  to  him  with  names 
of  proposer  and  seconder  in  each  case  not  later  than  three  days  before  the  elections.  The  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Central  Committee  shall  represent  those  members  of  the  Clubs 
who  do  not  represent  the  College  in  any  of  the  recognized  sports,  and  members  of  the  Clubs 
who  have  been  awarded  their  colours  in  any  of  these  sports  shall  not  be  eligible  for  nomina- 
tion as  Secretary  or  Treasurer.  The  names  of  members  so  nominated  together  with  the  names 
of  proposer  and  seconder  in  each  case  shall  be  posted  in  the  Junior  Common  Room  two  days 
before  the  elections.  In  the  event  of  a  contested  election,  the  voting  shall  be  by  show  of  hands, 
when,  if  there  be  any  doubt,  the  President  may  order  a  ballot.  Members  so  elected  to  hold 
office  in  the  ensuing  year  shall  attend  the  last  meeting  of  the  Central  Committee  for  the 
Summer  Term,  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

This  College  Meeting  shall  be  held  whether  there  be  any  contested  elections  or  not. 

D.  Other  Elections.  —  In  addition  to  the  officers  mentioned  under  Rule  3,  the  following 
shall  be  elected  by  the  College  Meeting  and  the  same  rules  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  their 
election  as  in  the  case  of  the  Central  Committee. 

Secretary  of  Boat  Club. 
Secretary  of  Cricket  Club. 
Secretary  of  Rugby  Football  Club. 
Secretary  of  Association  Football  Club. 
Secretary  of  Hockey  Club. 
Secretary  of  Lawn  Tennis  Club. 

4.  College  Meetings. 
In  addition  to  the  College  Meeting  for  elections  (see  above)  a  College  Meeting  shall  be 
held  in  the  second  week  of  the  Michaelmas  Term,  when  the  Senior  Treasurer  shall  be  invited 
to  attend  and  to  report  to  all  members  the  financial  situation  of  the  Clubs.  Members  of  the 
College  in  their  first  year  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote  at  this  meeting  (or  at  any  meeting  in 
their  first  term),  but  they  shall  be  specially  requested  to  attend. 
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A  College  Meeting  may  be  demanded  by  any  twenty  members,  who  must  make  their 
demand  in  writing,  stating  the  business  they  wish  to  bring  forward. 

The  President  may  call  a  College  Meeting  when  he  sees  fit  to  do  so. 

College  Meetings  shall  not  have  power  to  alter  subscriptions  or  to  vote  money,  but  they 
may  make  recommendations  to  the  Central  Committee. 

5.  Alterations  in  Subscriptions. 

Any  alteration  in  the  amount  of  subscriptions  shall  require' the  consent  of  the  Warden  and 
Tutors. 

6.  Management  of  Individual  Clubs. 
The  internal  affairs  of  the  various  Clubs  respectively  shall  be  managed  by  the  Captains 
alone,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  the  choice  of  players.  They  may,  at  their  discretion, 
appoint  captains  of  second  teams  if  this  should  be  necessary.  Any  irregularity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  Clubs  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  President  who  shall  take  such  action  as 
he  may  think  fit. 

7.  Club  Colours. 

All  members  of  the  Clubs  paying  the  full  subscription  shall  be  entitled  to  wear  the  Club 
Colours,  viz. :  — 

A  blue  blazer  with  the  College  arms  on  the  pocket  and  with  gilt  buttons. 

The  Rugby  Football  jersey. 

The  Association  Football  shirt. 

The  Hockey  shirt. 

The  Running  zephyr. 

The  Captains  of  the  various  Clubs  (at  their  discretion  and  having  regard  to  the  College 
standard  in  their  respective  Clubs)  may  award  "Colours"  as  follows :  — 

Boat  Club.  —  The  Eight.  A  white  blazer,  trimmed  with  a  red  and  blue  ribbon  two  inches 
wide,  pocket  trimmed  likewise  and  with  the  Keble  arms  thereon  in  red  and  blue,  white  flannel 
buttons;  a  white  cap,  with  the  Keble  arms  thereon  in  silver,  red  and  blue;  white  socks, 
embroidered  with  red  and  blue  clocks ;  a  white  zephyr,  trimmed  at  neck,  opening  and  sleeves 
in  red  and  blue. 

The  First  Torpid.  A  white  blazer  untrimmed,  with  the  Keble  arms  on  the  pocket  in  red  and 
blue,  and  with  gilt  buttons ;  a  blue  cap,  with  the  Keble  arms  in  red  and  blue  thereon ;  blue 
socks,  with  red  and  white  stripes. 

The  Second  Torpid.  A  College  blazer,  but  with  gilt  buttons  engraved  with  the  initials 
K.  C.  B.  C. 

The  Cricket  Club.  A  blue  blazer  with  alternate  stripes  of  red  and  white  one-quarter  of  an 
inch  wide  and  one  and  a  quarter  inches  apart ;  flannel  buttons ;  or  a  College  blazer  with  the 
initials  K.  C.  C.  C.  on  the  pocket.  A  silk  sash  of  the  same  colours. 

The  Rugby  Football  Club.  A  dark  blue  velvet  Rugby  cap,  trimmed  with  silver  braid  one- 
third  of  an  inch  wide  and  panelled  alternately  with  red  and  white  braid  [one]  quarter  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  having  a  silver  tassel.  The  initials  K.  C.  R.  U.  F.  C.  on  the  pocket  of  the  Col- 
lege blazer ;  blue  stockings,  with  red,  white  and  blue  tops. 

The  Association  Football  Club.  The  initials  K.  C.  A,  F.  C.  on  the  pocket  of  the  College  blazer ; 
blue  stockings,  with  red,  white  and  blue  tops. 
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The  Hockey  Club.  The  initials  K.  C.  H.  C.  on  the  pocket  of  the  College  blazer;  blue  stock- 
ings, with  red,  white  and  blue  tops. 

The  Lawn  Tennis  Club.  A  white  blazer,  with  crossed  tennis  rackets  on  the  pocket  and  the 
initials  K.  C.  L.  T.  C.  underneath  in  red,  and  with  ivory  buttons. 

Note. — The  sealed  patterns  of  the  College  colours  are  with  Messrs.  Castell  &  Sons. 

8.  Subscriptions  to  University  Clubs. 
The  Central  Committee  shall  pay  to  the  University  Clubs,  subject  to  such  modifications 
as  they  may  see  fit  to  make  from  time  to  time :  — 

(1)  An  annual  capitation  fee. 

(2)  All  entrance  fees  for  College  teams  entering  for  Inter-College  races,  cup  competitions, 
etc.,  sanctioned  by  the  University  Clubs,  but  in  the  case  of  the  O.  U.  B.  C.  half  life-member- 
ship subscriptions  shall  be  paid  on  behalf  of  members  rowing  in  the  Torpids  or  Eights.  The 
Central  Committee  shall  not  pay  individual  entrance  fees  or  subscriptions  for  members 
invited  to  play  in  Freshmen's  Trial  Matches  or  Seniors  Trial  Matches. 

II 

AlVL\LGAMATED  ClUB  ACCOUNTS  OF  CAMBRIDGE  AND  OxFORD  COLLEGES 

The  printing  of  the  five  versions  of  the  amalgamated  club  accounts  which  follow  has 
been  in  each  case  authorized  by  the  appropriate  oiEcer.  In  four  of  the  cases  permission  was 
given  to  print  the  accounts  without  modification.  In  the  fifth  instance,  the  authorizing  oSicer 
felt  that  if  the  accounts  were  printed,  they  should  not  be  identifiable.  For  this  reason  the 
entries  in  all  five  sets  of  accounts  are  so  adapted  that  they  are  not  easily  to  be  recognized, 
because  it  is  believed  that  the  generosity  of  no  ofiicer  should  be  permitted  to  work  to  the 
slightest  possible  disadvantage  in  comparison  of  one  set  of  accounts  with  another.  The  notes 
that  precede  each  account  or  balance  sheet  are  intended  to  furnish  the  information  necessary 
to  an  understanding  of  the  document  which  follows  them.  The  various  types  of  balance  sheet 
and  financial  report  are  well  represented  in  the  specimens,  and  the  measures  taken  to  conceal 
identity  in  no  way  invalidate  them. 

A. — Statement  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Amalgamated  Clubs  of  a  Smaller  College 

Note  :  The  registration  of  the  college  is  about  130,  and  practically  all  of  the  undergraduates  join  the 
amalgamated  clubs.  The  annual  membership  fee  is  about  £6.  The  Statement  is  as  of  the  end  of  October 
and  is  audited  and  found  correct  by  two  dons. 

I.  BALANCE  SHEET  £         s.      d. 
Due  from  Bank                                                                                                                               £142     17      5 

II.  GENERAL  FUND 

Receipts 
By  Balance.  General  Account,  1922  139       0      9 

By  Entrance  Fees  and  Subscriptions : 

Autumn  Term 

Winter  Term 

Spring  Term 

Long  Vacation 
Received  from  back  payments 


372 

0 

0 

268 

16 

0 

250 

10 

0 

32 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

£1064 

6 

9 
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Expenditure 

By  Ground  Account 

By  Boat  Club 

By  Cricket  Club 

By  Hockey  Club 

By  Rugby  Union  Football  Club 

By  Association  Football  Club 

By  Athletic  Club 

By  Lawn  Tennis  Club 

By  Reading  Room 

By  Swimming  Club 

By  Printing  Balance  Sheet 

By  Cheque  Books  and  Stamps 

£921       9       4 
By  Balance  142     17      5 

£1064       6       9 


III.  GROUND  ACCOUNT 
By  Rates 

By  Groundsman,  mowing,  etc. 
By  Groimdsman,  wages 
By  Waterworks 
By  Income  Tax  (River  Site) 
By  Top-dressing  ground 
By  Labour 


IV.  BOAT  CLUB 
By  Employee  at  the  River : 

Autumn  Term 

Winter  Term 

Spring  Term 

Long  Vacation 
By  University  Boat  Club  : 

Autumn  Term 

Winter  Races 

Spring  Races 
By  Watermen,  etc. 
By  Conservators  of  the  river 
By  Henley  Entrance  Fees 
By  Printing,  etc. 


V.  CRICKET  CLUB 

Receipts 

By  Sale  of  Balls,  preceding  year 
By  Balance 

Expenditure 
By  University  Cricket  Club 
By  Groundsman 
By  Printing 


£ 

s. 

d. 

374 

2 

9 

260 

16 

9 

39 

13 

0 

13 

12 

0 

10 

10 

0 

12 

5 

0 

13 

9 

0 

50 

17 

3 

130 

0 

1 

13 

0 

0 

2 

12 

0 

11 

0 

23 

2 

0 

152 

11 

9 

156 

0 

0 

3 

8 

0 

1 

9 

6 

23 

17 

0 

13 

14 

6 

£374       2 


84 

19 

8 

44 

0 

8 

36 

11 

8 

44 

4 

3 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

13 

1 

0 

1 

10 

0 

7 

17 

6 

12 

0 

£260     16      9 


15 

0 

39 

13 

0 

£40 

8 

0 

8 

3 

0 

35 

9 

6 

1 

15 

6 

£40 

8 

0 
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VI.  HOCKEY  CLUB 


By  University  Hockey  Club 
By  Groundsman,  Balls,  etc. 
By  Fares  to  one  away  match 
By  Printing 


VII.  RUGBY  UNION  FOOTBALL  CLUB 


By  University  Rugby  Football  Club 
By  Groundsman,  Balls,  etc. 
By  Printing 


VIII.  ASSOCIATION  FOOTBALL  CLUB 


By  University  Association  Football  Club 
By  Association  Football  Association 
By  Groundsman,  Balls,  etc. 
By  Printing,  etc. 


IX.  ATHLETIC  CLUB 
By  University  Athletic  Club 
By  Subscription  to  University  Athletic  Field 
By  College  Servants'  Prizes 
By  Entrance  Fee,  Cross-Country  Race 
By  Miscellaneous 


By  Sale  of  Balls 
By  Balance 


X.  LAWN  TENNIS  CLUB 
Receipts 


Expenditures 
By  University  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  preceding  year 
By  University  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  current  year 
By  Groundsman 
By  Hire  of  Hard  Court 
By  Printing 
By  Long  Vacation 


By  Sale  of  Papers 
By  Balance 


XI.  READING  ROOM 
Receipts 


£ 

s. 

d. 

2 

2 

0 

8 

2 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

0 

0 

£13 

12 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

£10 

10 

0 

2 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

7 

16 

0 

1 

6 

0 

£12 

5 

0 

5 

17 

0 

6 

2 

6 

1 

0 

0 

5 

0 

5 

0 

£13 

9 

6 

5 

8 

0 

50 

17 

3 

£56 

5 

3 

3 

12 

0 

5 

2 

0 

33 

10 

9 

8 

10 

0 

1 

12 

G 

3 

18 

0 

£56 

5 

3 

4 

3 

10 

130 

0 

1 

£134 

3 

11 

i- 

s. 

d. 

105 

7 

6 

10 

17 

8 

8 

14 

6 

6 

10 

0 

2 

14 

3 

£134 

3 

11 

£13 

0 

0 
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Expenditures 
By  Purchase  of  Furniture 
By  Papers 

By  Repairs  to  Furniture 
By  Caretaker 
By  Cleaning  materials 


XII.  SWIMMING  CLUB 
By  University  Swimming  Club 


B. —  Annual  Report  of  a  College  Amalgamated  Club  Finance  Committee 

Note  :  The  undergraduates  at  this  college  number  roundly  300,  of  whom  almost  all  join  the  amal- 
gamated clubs  and  pay  the  annual  fee  of  about  £4  15s.  The  signatures  of  the  Finance  Committee,  which 
consists  of  nineteen  imdergraduates  and  one  don,  do  not  appear  on  the  Report,  but  the  Report  has  been 
verified  by  a  firm  of  accoimtants. 

amalgamated  clubs 
Report  of  Finance  Committee 

Entrance  fees  and  subscriptions  show  an  increase  of  £133  13s.  6d.  as  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  when  fewer  students  were  in  residence.  The  total  sum  received  from  these 
sources  amounted  to  £1470  19s.  Od.,  while  the  expenditure  during  the  year  was  £1090  12s. 
9d.  Including  bank  interest  the  balance  in  favour  of  the  clubs  increased  during  the  year  from 
£1045  9s.  3d.  to  £1451  3s.  2d. 

To  this  sum  has  to  be  added  a  gift  from  the  College  of  £600  towards  the  cost  of  the  new 
pavilion  which  is  to  be  erected.  The  Finance  Committee,  on  behalf  of  the  Amalgamated 
Clubs,  desire  to  thank  the  College  for  this  exceedingly  generous  contribution  towards  the 
betterment  of  the  playing  field. 

The  terminal  expenses  of  the  clubs  remain,  as  a  whole,  nearly  constant.  A  large  increase 
in  the  expenditure  of  the  Boat  Club  comes  mainly  under  the  heading  of  "wages  and  pension" 
and  is  due  to  the  retirement  of  the  faithful  caretaker  after  having  served  the  Boat  Club  since 
about  1880. 

Of  the  balance  of  £2051  3s.  2d.  a  sum  of  at  least  £1400  must  be  regarded  as  ear-marked  for 
the  building  of  the  pavilion,  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  further  expenditure  must 
be  expected  on  the  maintenance  of  the  boat-house  and  on  improving  the  field,  where  expendi- 
ture on  the  maintenance  of  the  turf  and  material  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  order  to 
expedite  the  growth  of  the  pavilion  building  fund.  The  clubs  must  therefore  continue  to 
guard  against  any  extravagant  expenditure  so  as  not  to  imperil  the  strong  financial  position 
which  has  been  built  up  during  the  last  five  years. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR 


Receipts 


Balance  in  hand  as  per  last  account 
Entrance  fees 
Subscriptions : 

Long  Vacation 

Autumn  Term 

Winter  Term 

Spring  Term 


Bank  Interest 

Donations  from  College  towards  cost  of  Pavilion 


55  0  0 

427  5  0 

424  6  6 

416  7  6 


College  Clubs :  Terminal  Expenses : 

College  Athletic  Club,  as  per  list  1 

College  Boat  Club,  as  per  list  2 

College  Cricket  Club,  as  per  list  3 

College  Fives  Club,  as  per  list  4 

College  Association  Football  Club,  as  per  list  5 

College  Rugby  Football  Club,  as  per  list  6 

College  Hockey  Club,  as  per  list  7 

College  Lawn  Tennis  Club,  as  per  list  8 

College  Musical  Society,  as  per  list  9 

College  Swimming  Club,  as  per  list  10 

Boxing  and  Fencing,  as  per  list  11 

College  Rifle  Club,  as  per  list  12 

Field  Account,  as  per  list  13 
Maintenance  Fund,  as  per  list  14 
General  Expenses,  as  per  list  15 

Balance  in  hand,  at  end  of  current  year 


Payments 


General  Fund 


Cash  at  Bankers 

Cash  at  Bankers  (on  Deposit) 

Due  from  Another  College 

Field  Account 

Maintenance  Account 

Less  paid  on  accoimt 

Due  from  Bursar,  Another  College 
For  New  Road,  preceding  year 
For  New  Road,  current  year 


BALANCE  SHEET 

Liabilities 

Assets 


d. 


148     0     0 


1322  19     0 


29 

0 

1 

386 

5 

6 

52 

5 

9 

9 

6 

9 

15 

11 

0 

8 

7 

6 

15 

7 

3 

33 

8 

7 

60 

16 

1 

12 

3 

0 

8 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

201 

7 

3 

152 

7 

4 

103 

6 

8 

202  11 
67  15 

1 

8 

270  6 
245  2 

9 
6 

18  16 
10  0 

4 
7 

£  3.     d. 

1045     9     3 


1470  19     0 

25     7     8 
600     0     0 

£3141  15  11 


1090 
2051 

12 
3 

9 

2 

£3141 

15 

11 

2051 

3 

2 

£2051 

3 

_2 

197    2     0 
1800    0    0 


25     4     3 


28  16  11 
£2051     3    2 


Note  :  There  is  in  addition  the  stock  of  the  various  clubs,  which  is  of  considerable  value. 
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DETAILS  OF  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  CLUBS  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1.  College  Athletic  Club 


Long 

Autumn 

Winter 

Spring 

Total 

Vac. 

Term 

Term 

Term 

i     s.     d. 

£   s.   d. 

i     s.    d. 

£      S.      d. 

£   s.   d. 

University  Athletic  Club  Dues  and  Entrance  Fee 

8    4     0 

8    4     0 

Prizes 

1  12    0 

1  12    0 

Refreshments 

12     1 

12     1 

Printing  and  Cheque  Book 

12     0 

12    0 

Members  of  University  Athletic  Club  Subscrip- 

tion 

18     0     0 

18    0     0 

£ 

29     0     1 

29     0     1 

2.  College  Boat  Club 

University  Boat  Club  Dues,  Fine,  Entrance  Fee 

8    3    0 

28  17    6 

37    8    6 

74    8    0 

Rates,  Fire  Insurance 

3  15     7 

10     2     1 

17    7 

16  15    7 

32    0  10 

Wages,  Pension  and  Insurance 

35     4     2 

54  11  10 

56     5  10 

54  16    5 

200  18    3 

Prizes 

9    5    0 

9     5     0 

Grinds,  and  Care  and  Carriage  of  Boats 

12     1     5 

23  11     2 

7    4    6 

42  17    1 

Washing 

3  10    0 

8  12    5 

12     2    5 

Printing  and  Sundries 

8     8     1 

1  16     0 

4    5    0 

14     9     1 

Teas 

3     3  10 

3     3  10 

£ 

38  19     9 

100     0     3 

111  18     1 

138    7     5 

389     5     6 

Less  Received  from  Another  College,  hire  of  boat 

3    0    0 

386     5     6 

3.  College  Cricket  Club 


University  Cricket  Club,  Dues 

Bats,  Balls,  Nets,  Umpires,  Scorers,  etc. 

Refreshments 

Printing  and  Sundries 

4  12     0 

8  10     0 

1     6 

5  5  0 
21  9  6 
11     8    0 

2     3     9 

5     5    0 
26     1     6 
19  18    0 

2    5     3 

£ 

Less  Sale  of  Bat  and  Pads 

13     3     6 

40     6     3 

53     9     9 
1     4     0 

52     5     9 

4.  College  Fives  Club 

Courts  and  Balls 

Wages 

Sundries 

£ 

3  13     0 

2     0 

5     0    0 
11     9 

3  13    0 

5    0    0 

13    9 

3  15     0 

5  11     9 

9     6     9 

5.  College  Association  Football  Club 


University  Association  Football  Club  Dues 

and 

Entrance  to  Cup  Tie,  etc. 

2     2     0 

2     2     0 

Balls 

3  16    0 

3  16    0 

Refreshments 

7     3     0 

7     3    0 

Printing  and  Sundries 

£ 

2  10     0 

2  10    0 

15  11     0 

15  11     0 
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6.  College  Rugby  Union  Football  Club 


Long 
Vac. 

Autumn 
Term 

Winter 
Term 

Spring 
Term 

Total 

Balls 

Refreshments 

Subscription  to  English  Rugby  Union 

Printing  and  Sundries 

i     s.     d. 

£  s.    d. 

1  18     0 

2  4  0 
1  1  0 
1     3     6 

£  s.   d. 

19     0 
1     2     0 

£   s.   d. 

£  s.    d. 

2  17     0 

3  6    0 
1     1     0 
13     6 

£ 

6     6     C 

2     10 

8     7     6 

7.  College  Hockey  Club 


University  Hockey  Club  Dues 

Refreshments 

Printing  and  Sundries 

3     7     3 

4     4     0 
3  19     6 
3  16     6 

4     4     0 
7     6     9 
3  16     6 

£ 

3     7     3 

12     0     0 

15     7     3 

8.  College  Lawn  Tennis  Club 


Dues  and  Entrance  Fee 

Balls 

Refreshments 

Printing,  Stationery,  Postages,  etc. 

Less  Sale  of  balls  and  discount  on  purchase  of 
balls 

£ 


9    4  0 

26     1  0 

11  17  7 

2     3  6 


49     6     1 


9     4  0 

26     1  0 

11  17  7 

2     3  6 


49     6     1 


15  17    6 


33     8     7 


9.  College  Musical 

Society 

General  Expenses : 

Music 

5  11     1 

7     6     6 

12  17    7 

Sundries 

5     0 

12     0 

1     7     6 

Concerts :  ^ 

Voices 

1     1     0 

110 

Hire  of  Piano 

3     3     0 

3  18 

0 

4     4     0 

11     5     0 

Decorations  and  Hire  of  Chairs,  etc. 

15  17    0 

15  17    0 

Stationery  and  Printing 

10     0 

1     3 

6 

13    7    0 

15  10     6 

Attendance 

10     0 

10 

0 

1  18    0 

2  18    0 

£ 

10     9     1 

5  11 

6 

44  15     6 

60  16     1 

10.  College  Swimming  Club 


University  Swimming  Club  Dues                           £|                    |     4     9     0 

1     7  14     O!   12     3     0 

11.  College  Boxing  and  Fencing  Club 

University  Boxing  and  Fencing  Club  Dues         £                                      | 

1     8     0     Oi     8     0     0 

■The  other  expenses  of  the  Spring  Concert,  for  refreshments,  etc.,  were  defrayed  as  usual  by  the  kindness  of  the  College  Corpo- 
ration. 
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12.  College  Rifle  Club 


University  Rifle  Club  Dues 


£ 


Long 
Vac. 


i 


d. 


Autumn 
Term 


Winter 
Term 


Spring 
Term 


I     s.    d. 
3     0    0 


Total 


I  s-    d. 
3     0     0 


13.  Field  Account 


Rates  and  Property  Tax 
Wages  and  Insurance 
Repairs  to  Ground,  etc. 
Sundries 

57 

1   10 

63     6  10 

15     4     2 
58     5  10 

21  11  10 

65     4     2 

121  17    8 

16    0 

36  16     0 

243  18     8 

121  17    8 

16     0 

Less  Another  College  share 

£ 

57 

1  10 

63     6  10 

73  10     0 

209  19     8 

403  18     4 
202  11     1 
201     7     3 

14.  Maintenance  Account 


Expenditure : 

College  Boat  Club,  new  oars,  etc. 

Field  Account :  Drainage,  Netting,  Motor  Mower,  Roller,  etc. 
Less  Another  College  share 

Fives  Court  Repairs 

Less  due  from  Bursar  home  college 


£  s.  d. 

61  18  0 

148  18  1 

67  15  8 


£   s.  d. 


61  18    0 


81 
19 

2  5 
7     6 

£162 
10 

7  11 

0     7 

£152    7    4 


15.  General  Expenses 


Clerk's  Services 
Auditors'  Fee 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Sundries 
College  Magazine,  3  numbers 
Less  Sales 


10     0 

0 

3     3 

0 

5  10 

8 

92 

2     6 

11 

9     6 

84  13 

0 

£103    6    8 
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C.  Balance  Sheet  op  College  Amalgamated  Clubs 

Note  :  The  college  to  which  the  following  adaptation  pertains  numbers  about  215  undergraduates, 
of  whom  perhaps  170  join  the  clubs.  The  chief  significance  of  the  statement  lies  in  the  building  up  of  an 
emergency  reserve  fund.  The  statement  is  signed  by  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  clubs  and  examined 
and  approved  by  an  alumnus-don,  who  holds  a  university  post  as  well  as  a  college  appointment.  At  pres- 
ent each  member  of  the  clubs  pays  about  £7  per  annum. 


COLLEGE  AMALGAMATED  ATHLETIC  CLUBS 

Statement  of  Accounts 
Autumn  to  Autumn 

Receipts 


Balance  at  beginning  of  Account 

Subscriptions 

Entrance  Fees 

Henley  Fund 

Henley  Fund,  previous  year,  part  repayment 


Boat  Club 

Cricket  Club 

Rugby  Football  Club 

Association  Football  Club 

Athletic  Club 

Hockey  Club 

Lawn  Tennis  Club 

Ground  Account,  all  field  sports 

Miscellaneous  Expenses 

Henley  Fund 

Transfer  to  Emergency  Reserve  Fund 

Balance  at  close  of  Account 


Payments 


£ 

s. 

d. 

256 

5 

1 

1258 

16 

8 

73 

15 

0 

127 

15 

6 

18 

0 

0 

£1734 

12 

3 

377 

10 

6 

74 

16 

9 

13 

17 

2 

24 

1 

0 

17 

0 

0 

40 

3 

4 

58 

10 

9 

331 

1 

3 

2 

19 

8 

118 

19 

1 

200 

0 

0 

475 

12 

9 

£1734 

12 

3 

AMALGAMATED  CLUBS  EMERGENCY  RESERVE  FUND 

Autumn  to  Autumn 


Balance  brought  forward 
Transfer  from  General  Fund 
Interest :  Deposit  Account 
Interest  on  Stock 


To  purchase  of  £500  5%  War  Stock 
Balance  carried  forward 


Receipts 


Payments 


646 

13 

3 

200 

0 

0 

7 

9 

5 

38 

16 

7 

£892 

19 

3 

509 

9 

6 

383 

9 

9 

£892 

19 

3 
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D.  College  Amalgamated  Athletic  Clubs  Balance  Sheet  Covering  Two  Years 

Note  :  The  following  Balance  Sheet  is  of  interest  as  setting  forth  a  comparative  financial  statement 
covering  a  period  of  years  under  good  management.  Of  the  approximately  350  undergraduates  of  the 
college,  slightly  more  than  200  pay  the  club  fees  of  about  £6  a  year.  The  original  printed  Balance  Sheets 
bear  the  signatures  of  the  honorary  treasurer  and  of  three  undergraduate  auditors. 

COLLEGE  ATHLETIC  CLUBS 
Balance  Sheets,  1922-23,  1923-24 


A.  CORPORATE  ACCOUNT 
Receipts 

Balance  from  previous  year 

Subscriptions,  etc.,  to  Combined  Clubs  1922-23  1923-2^ 

For  3  terms  206  193 

For  2  terms  11  15 

For  1  term  7  9 

Entrance  Fees  72  63 

Donations  5 

Rent,  local  amateur  cricket  club.  Long  Vacation 

Total 

Expenditure 

Deficit  shown  in  balance  sheet  of  previous  year 
Capital  and  occasional  expenditure : 

Oarsmen's  accommodation  account 

Boat-building  Fund 

Field  account  —  Redemption  of  Land  Tax 
Current  Expenditure :  — 

Boat  club 

Cricket  club 

Football  clubs 

Hockey  club 

Lawn  Tennis  club 

Athletic  club 

General  account 
Balance  in  hand 


1922-23  1923-24 

£      s.    d.  £      s.    d. 

381  10    4  372  14     1 

1236     0     0  1158     0     0 


44  0  0 

14  0  0 

72  0  0 

7  7  0 

12  0  0 


60    0  0 

18    0  0 

63     5  0 

5     5  0 

12     0  0 

£1766  17     4      1688  19  1 


50 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

60 

0 

0 

89 

12 

11 

0 

0 

0 

505 

13 

2 

483 

2 

9 

334 

2 

5 

237 

8 

2 

107 

12 

2 

109 

2 

7 

72 

17 

8 

76 

7 

10 

128 

0 

3 

134 

8 

10 

10 

1 

5 

11 

18 

6 

36 

3 

3 

33 

11 

0 

372 

14 

1 

492 

19 

5 

£1766 

17 

4 

1688 

19 

J. 

B.  RELATION  OF  ANNUAL  INCOME  AND  ANNUAL  EXPENDITURE 

N.B.  In  this  table  late  bills  and  late  receipts  are  reckoned  in  the  years  in  which  they  ought  to  have 
been  paid. 


and  Dona- 

£ 

191-2-13 

1913-1  It 

1918-19 

1919-20 

192 

0-2 

1 

1921-2 

) 

1922-23 

1 923-2 i 

Income,  Subscriptions 

tions 
Income,  Rents 
Interest 

£ 

784 
8 
0 

s. 

16 
0 
0 

d. 

4 
0 
0 

£      8. 

811     9 
8     0 
1   16 

d. 

8 
0 
8 

£ 

713 
8 
0 

a. 

16 
0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 
0 

£      a.    d. 

1529     3     0 

12     0     0 

0     0     0 

£ 

1565 

12 

1 

a. 

15 
0 
3 

d. 

0 
0 
6 

£     s. 

1397     4 

12     0 

0     0 

d. 

4 
0 
0 

£ 

1373 

12 

0 

a. 

7 
0 
0 

d. 

0 
0 
0 

£    a.    d. 

1304     5     0 

12     0     0 

0     0     0 

792 

16 

4 

821     6 

4 

721 

16 

0 

1541     3     0 

1578 

18 

6 

1409     4 

4 

1385 

7 

0 

1316     5     0 

Expenditure,  Capital 
Expenditure,  Current 

113 
649 

6 

8 

15 
0 

8 
9 

5 
11 

168     6 

651   19 

820     5 

1     0 

8 
0 

8 
8 

63 
630 

6 
0 

8 

1 

no    0    0 
1124  10    5 

412 
1224 

4 
19 

8 
4 

110     0 
1197  17 

0 
5 

199 
1194 

1394 
0 

8 

12 
10 

3 

0 

16 

11 

4 
3 
0 
3 

110     0     0 
1085  19    8 

Balance  on  year 
Loss  on  year 

£ 

762 
30 

693 
28 

6 
9 

9 
3 

1234  10     5 
306  12     7 

1637 

0 

68 

4 
0 
5 

0 
0 
6 

1307  17 
101     6 

S 
11 

1195  19     8 
120     5     4 
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C.  ACCOUNTS  OF  PARTICULAR  CLUBS 

Boat  Club  Current  Account 
Incomings 


Subscriptions 

Entrance  fees  to  four-oar  races 

By  a  women's  college 

By  University  Boat  Club 

A  women's  college 

By  sale  of  oars 

Junior  Com.  Room  (marquee  and  chairs) 


Outgoings 
Conservation  of  waterways 
Fire  insurance 
Plenishing 
Laundry  account 
Fuel 
Sundries 
Photos 
Papers 

Expenses  of  the  barge 

Members'  Fees  to  University  Boat  Club 

University  Boat  Club  capitation 

University  Boat  Club  entrance  fees  to  University  races 

Housing 

Wages  and  gratuities 

Hire  of  boats 

Repairs  to  boats 

Oars  and  Painting 

Polishing  and  varnishing  boats 

Another  college  —  rent  of  gates 

Ferrying 

Spring  races  expenses,  damage  to  grass 

Spring  races  expenses,  moving  barge,  etc. 

Spring  races  expenses,  wages  and  police 

Spring  races  expenses,  race  cards 

Spring  races  expenses,  hire  of  chairs,  etc. 

Spring  races  expenses,  hire  of  steamer,  ferry  punts,  etc. 

Spring  races  expenses,  hire  of  marquee 

Spring  races  expenses,  ferrying 

Spring  races  expenses,  awning 

Hire  of  hacks 

Prizes 

Subscriptions  to  City  Clubs 

Sundries 

Care  of  B.  C.  Accounts 

Insurance  (Waterman) 

Members'  boating 

Painting  names  on  oars  and  rudders 

Deduct  Incomings 
Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  B.  C.  current  expenditure 


192S-: 

^3 

1923-n 

£  s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

14  16 

0 

7 

2 

9 

5  4 

0 

2 

8 

0 

2  17 

6 

2 

17 

6 

7  0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

2  17 

6 

2 

17 

6 

18  0 

0 

7 
30 

15 
0 

0 

£50  15 

~0 

_9 

21  0 

0 

5 

5 

0 

4  3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4  1 

4 

31 

1 

0 

10  9 

0 

9 

3 

0 

3  8 

6 

4 

2 

2 

9  5 

7 

6 

14 

5 

7  18 

10 

7 

19 

10 

60  6 

~6 

68 

8 

~8 

21  0 

0 

20 

5 

0 

21  12 

0 

19 

2 

0 

22  10 

0 

23 

10 

0 

27  7 

6 

31 

2 

6 

106  0 

0 

106 

0 

0 

71  17 

8 

52 

3 

8 

10  3 

6 

8 

19 

2 

71  18 

4 

52 

17 

0 

15  0 

0 

12 

10 

0 

4  0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

6  0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

7  0 

0 

7 

10 

0 

10  0 

0 

8  0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4  12 

6 

5 

7 

6 

4  10 

0 

7 

4 

0 

20 

10 

0 

6 

0 

0 

5  0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

10  0 

0 

4  17 

0 

1 

5 

0 

4  4 

0 

4 

4 

0 

2  1 

0 

3 

2 

0 

21  10 

11 

21 

10 

4 

3  0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

10  1 

3 

9 

19 

11 

14  16 

0 

7 

2 

9 

9  0 

0 

556  8 

~2 

513 

3 

~~6 

50  15 

0 

30 

483 

0 

2 

9 

£505  13 

2 

~9 
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Field  Current  Account 
Outgoings 


Rates  and  taxes 

Water  supply 

Fire  insurance 

Painting  pavilion 

Sundry  repairs 

Plumbing 

Sundries 

Fuel 

Repairs  to  rollers 

Repairs  to  mowers 

Repairs  to  wire-netting 

Seed 

Guano 

Labour  and  Sundries 

Horse  boots  repairs 

Insurance 

Marl,  carting,  etc. 

Horse  boots,  new 

Barrow 

Lawn  mower 

Photos 


-j:**  The  Field  Account  is  distributed  between  the  following  accounts  thus  :- 

Share  Field  Account  carried  to  Cricket  Club  Current  Account 
Share  Football  Clubs  Current  Account 
Share  Lawn  Tennis  Club  Current  Account 
Share  Hockey  Club  Current  Account 


N.B. — Groundsman's  wages  and  insurance  are  charged  against  the  same  clubs  in  the  same  propor- 
tions. 

Wages  and  Insurance  Account  — 

Groundsman's  Wages                                                                                               170    7  1  170     2     6 

Insurance                                                                                                                       7  9  2  7     9     2 

Big  Boy's  Wages                                                                                                         53  17  11  54     4     2 

Small  Boy's  Wages                                                                                                     16  11  6  22     3     0 

£248  5  8  253  18  10 


1922-23 

1923- 

■2k 

£ 

s. 

d. 

i 

s. 

d. 

94 

8 

3 

88 

11 

7 

1 

16 

4 

0 

19 

6 

9 

0 

9 

0 

34 

3 

0 

9 

6 

17 

0 

5 

0 

9 

2 

3 

12 

11 

7 

2 

6 

9 

3 

2 

8 

3 

1 

6 

15 

13 

0 

13 

16 

6 

24 

17 

0 

13 

3 

4 

9 

9 

3 

11 

7 

5 

15 

0 

12 

12 

0 

10 

7 

1 

4 

10 

1 

7 

6 

2 

7 

11 

2 

G 

6 

3 

12 

6 

17 

6 

12 

13 

0 

4 

11 

12 

0 
10 

£185 

177 

19 

_6 

92  16  5 

88  19 

9 

30  18  9 

29  13 

3 

30  18  10 

29  13 

3 

30  18  10 

29  13 

3 

£185  12  10 

177  19 

6 
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Cricket  Club  Current  Account 
Outgoings 


University  Cricket  Club  capitation 
Wages  and  Insurance — Groundsman's 
Wages  — Boys' 
Match  expenses  — 

Out-matches 

Cabs  for  transport  of  bags 

Extra  umpires 

Score  books 
Purchase  of  properties  — 

Stumps 

Balls  and  Bails,  etc. 

-    Net 

New  Cricket  Screens  and  Painting 

Fielding  Machine 
Repairs  to  properties 
Sundries 

Printing  fixture-cards 
Food 

Subscription  to  college  servants  cricket  club 
Share  of  Field  Account 
Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  Cricket  Club  current  expenditure 


1922- 

23 

1923- 

■Si 

£   s. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

9  12 

0 

9  11 

0 

88  18 

3 

88  15 

10 

27  1 

8 

27  2 

1 

6  8 

G 

5  0 

0 

19 

6 

1  10 

0 

12 

6 

12 

6 

18 

0 

I  1  8 
llO  18 

G 
G 

9  15 

6 

7  19 

0 

71  12 

9 

9  0 

0 

3  11 

0 

3  12 

0 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

5 

10 

1  0 

0 

1  0 

0 

92  16 

5 

88  19 

9 

£334  2 

5 

237  8 

_2 

Football  Clubs  Current  z\ccount 

Outgoings 
Subscription  to  the  Rugby  Union 
Away-match 

Visiting  Team,  Rugby  Football  Club 
University  Association  Football  Club  entrance  to  cup  tie 
Away-match 
Visiting  Team 
Visiting  professional  referee 
Groundsman's  wages  and  insurance 
Purchase  of  properties — footballs,  etc. 
Purchase  of  properties  —  goal  nets 
Repairs 
Sundries 

Printing  fixture  cards 
Food 

Share  of  Field  Account 
Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  Football  Clubs  current  expenditure 


1  1 

0 

1  1  0 

8  11 

3 

5  15  7 

3  0 

10 

3  0  1 

8  10 

6 

12  7  6 

2  4 

8 

3  0  11 

4  0 

6 

4  7  6 

29  12 

8 

29  11  11 

10  6 

6 

14  IG  6 

5 

0 

12  6 

1  12 

0 

15  10 

5  1 

6 

4  0  0 

2  7 

0 

30  18 

9 

29  13  3 

£107  12 

2 

109  2  7 
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Hockey  Club  Current  Account 
Outgoings 

University  Hockey  Club  capitation 
University  Hockey  Club  subscriptions 
University  Hockey  Club  entrance  to  cup  tie 
Groundsman's  wages  and  Insurance 
Purchase  of  properties  (sundry) 
Repairs  and  sundries 
Printing  fixture  cards 
Postage  and  telephone 
Expenses  and  food  Visiting  Team 
Share  of  Field  Account 

Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  Hockey  Club  current  expenditure 
Less  University  Hockey  Club  Hire  of  Ground 


1922- 

■23 

1923~2k 

£     ^■ 

d. 

£ 

s.  d. 

1  0 

0 

1 

0  0 

29  12 

8 

29 

12  0 

4  0 

0 

5 

5  0 

18 

6 

1 

5  6 

2  13 

0 

1 

18  0 

9 

8 

3  5 

0 

8 

9  1 

30  18 

10 

29 

13  3 

£72  17 

8 

77 

2  10 
15  0 

£76 

7  10 

Lawn  Tennis  Club  Current  Account 


Entrance  fees  to  Tournament 

By  sale  of  match  balls,  second-hand 

Rebate  on  Balls 


Groundsman's  wages  and  insurance 

Wages,  1  boy's,  winter  half-year 

Wages,  2  boys',  summer  term 

Entrance  to  College  Cup  tie 

Visiting  team 

Balls  for  matches 

Printing  fixture  cards 

Purchase  of  properties  —  nets,  etc. 

Repairs 

Sundries 

Tournament  prizes 

Postage  and  Telephone 

Share  of  Field  Account 


Incomings 


Outgoings 


Deduct  Incomings 
Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  Lawn  Tennis  Club  current  expenditure 


5     2 

0 

4 

14 

0 

11  18 

8 

6 

4 

2 

6  10 

0 

5 

2 

6 

£23  10 

_8 
8 

16 

0 

8 

29  12 

29 

11 

11 

26  16 

3 

27 

2 

1 

16  11 

6 

22 

3 

0 

26  13 

0 

21 

0 

3 

1  0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

12  2 

6 

10 

12 

0 

2  9 

0 

3 

7 

6 

2 

6 

1 

5 

6 

5  2 

0 

4 

14 

0 

2 

8 

30  18 

10 

29 

13 

3 

151  10 

11 

150 

9 

6 

23  10 

8 

16 

0 

8 

£128  0 

_3 

134 

8 

10 

Use  of  ground  for  sports 

Entrance  Fees 

Printing 

Sundries  and  Postage 

Food 


Athletic  Club  Current  Account 
Outgoings 


1  0 

8  10 

2 

0 
0 
0 

11  13 

0 

9 

5 

5 

6 

£10  1 

5 

11  18 

6 

1922- 
£     s. 
18  6 

7  6 
1 

■23 

d. 

0 

0 

3 

1923-2^ 

£     s.   d. 

16  16  0 

6  5  0 

10 

10  0 

0 

0 

10  0 

10  0  0 

£36  3 

_3 

33  11  0 
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General  Account 
'  Outgoings 

Collecting  subscriptions  —  commission 

Printing 

Sundries 

Messenger 

Cheque  Book 

Care  of  Accounts 

Charged  on  Corporate  Account  as  General  Account  current  expenditure 


D.  ACCOUNT  OF  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

(a)  Boat-building  Fund 
By  Balance 

Annual  grant  from  Corporate  Funds 
Donations 
By  Sale,  Torpid 


Purchase  of  new  Racing  Eight  120     0     0        100     0     0 

Purchase  of  new  Torpid 

Purchase  of  new  Racing  Four 

Balance  carried  forward  96     6     8         56     6     8 

£216     6     8        156     6     8 


126 

6 

8 

96  6  8 

60 

0 

0 

60  0  0 

30 

0 

0 

£216 

6 

_8 

156  6  8 

(b)  River  Housing  Fund 

By  Balance                                                                                                                      68  18  1  91  4  10 

By  grant  from  Corporate  Account                                                                               50    0  0  50  0     0 

£118  18  1  141  4  10 


Dr.  Balance 

To  Painting,  etc.                                                                                                             19     3  3          25     0     0 

Repairs                                                                                                                               8  10  0 

Balance                                                                                                                             91     4  10        116    4  10 

£118  18  1        141     4  10 


E.  SUMMARY  OF  BALANCES 

By  Balance,  Corporate  Account                                                                                 372  14     1  492  19     5 

By  Balance,  Boat-building                                                                                            96     6     8  56     6    8 

By  Balance,  River  housing  Fund                                                                                 91     4  10  116     4  10 

£560     5     7  665  10  11 
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E.  Yearly  Balance  Sheet  of  College  Amalgamated  Clubs 

Note  :  The  Balance  Sheet  printed  below  represents  that  of  a  large  college  of  perhaps  400  and  more 
members,  of  whom  about  360  join  the  amalgamated  clubs.  The  annual  inclusive  fee  is  about  £6  6s.  The 
original  sheet,  which  is  not  printed  but  is  posted  on  a  college  bulletin  board,  bears  the  signatures  of  two 
undergraduates.  An  audit,  however,  is  customary. 

College  Amalgamated  Clubs 
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Oct.  1.  Forward 

Oct.  19.  College  Bursar 

1925 

Jan.  27.  College  Bursar 

May  6.  College  Bursar 

Jan.  25.  Lawn  Tennis  Fees 
Sept.  30.  Stopped  Cheque 

Oct.  16.  Debit  Balance 


BALANCE  SHEET  1924-25 
Receipts 


Contingency  Fund 
Boat  Club 
Grounds  Account 
Beagles 

Athletic  Club 

Cricket  Club 

Hockey  Club 

Lawn  Tennis  Club 

Rugby  Union  Football  Club 

Association  Football  Club 

Special  capitation  Fee 

Cheque  Books 

Printing 

Junior  Bursar 

Subscription  to  a  college  servants'  sport  club 

Supplies 

Supplies 


Expenditure 


£   ^■ 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

86  8 

3 

329  6 

4 

510  14 

10 

423  10 

4 

1254  11 

6 

3  2 

5 

1 

£1345  2 

~2 

35  17 

6 

£1380  19 

_8 

231  12 

9 

405 

255 

115 

775 

23 

83  14 

1 

39 

5 

77  19 

3 

55  11 

6 

59  17 

3 

339  2 

6 

20  11 

0 

10 

1  17 

0 

9  5 

11 

1  0 

0 

1  16 

6 

4 

14  13 

5 

£1380  19 

_8 

III 

Accounts  of  a  Unts^ersity  Sport  Club 

The  accounts  for  1924,  Oxford  University  Cricket  Club,  are  reprinted  by  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  Honorary  Treasurer,  W.  T.  S.  Stallybrass,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  Vice-Principal  of 
Brasenose  College  and  Senior  Proctor  of  the  University.  Attention  should  be  drawn  to  the 
Capital  Fund  and  the  statement  of  Assets,  which  indicate  an  unusually  sound  and  far- 
sighted  financial  policy. 
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OXFORD  UNIVERSITY  CRICKET  CLUB 
ACCOUNTS  FOR  1924 


Receipts 


1923 

£     s. 

d. 

Rents,  etc. : 
0.  U.  C.  &L.  T.  C. 
Magdalen 
Keble 

St.  Edmund  Hall 
0.  U.  L.  C. 
O.U.W.  L.  C. 
0.  U..  H.  C. 
Brasenose 
Queen's 

153  15 

0 

253     0 

0 

Subscriptions  of  Members 
Capitation  Fees:  — 

University 

Balliol 

Merton 

Exeter 

Oriel 

Queen's 

New  College 

Lincoln 

Magdalen 

Brasenose 

Corpus  Christi 

Christ  Church 

Trinity  and  All  Souls 

St.  John's 

Jesus 

Wadham 

Pembroke 

Worcester 

Keble 

Hertford 

St.  Edmund  Hall 

St.  Catherine  [non-collegiate  students] 

119     2 

0 

22  10 

0 

Entrance  Fees  to  Cricket  Cup,  1922 

13     2 

0 

Bowling  Fees 

14  18 

8 

Bills 
Donations 

M.  C.  C. 

0.  U.  R.  F.  C. 

Surrey  C.  C. 

900    0 

0 

24  17 

10 

Matches 

59     6 

9 

Tickets  for  Lords 

7     0 

4 

Dividends 

1567  12 

7 

Total 

92  16 

2 

Deficit  on  year's  working 

£1660     8 

^ 

Total 

19Si 


£   s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

30  15 

0 

0  10 

0 

2  10 

0 

30     0 

0 

25     0 

0 

15     0 

0 

10     0 

0 

5     0 

0 

8  10 

0 

127 

5 

0 

274 

10 

0 

8     0 

0 

9  11 

0 

5  10 

0 

6  19 

0 

7  10 

0 

7  10 

0 

9  11 

0 

5     3 

0 

8  11 

0 

9     4 

0 

3  12 

0 

11     8 

0 

7  18 

0 

8     4 

0 

6  10 

0 

6     5 

0 

4  12 

0 

5  15 

0 

8     5 

0 

5     7 

0 

3  18 

0 

5     0 

0 

154 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

16 

10 

0 

500     0 

0 

250     0 

0 

100     0 

0 

850 

0 

0 

39 

18 

8 

47 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1509 

9 

~8 

36 

9 

9 

£1545 

19 

_5 
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1933 

Expenditure 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Rents : 
Parks  to  Dec,  1924 
Pavilion  to  Mich.,  1924 

190 

0 

0 

79 

0 

8 

Rates,  Taxes  and  Insurance 

207 

3 

0 

Wages: 

Professionals 

69 

2 

6 

Men  and  boys 

62 

27 

14 
17 

2 
6 

Umpires 
Scorers 

166 

4 

2 

Ground  men 

18 

12 

0 

Extra  Ground  Expenses 

46 

3 

0 

Cricket  Balls,  etc. 

18 

65 

4 
10 

10 

10 

Printing  and  Stationery 
Bills 

101 

8 

10 

Luncheons 

Matches: — 
South  Africans 
Lancashire 

110 

0 

0 

125 

0 

0 

Expenses  of  Team  on  Tour 

109 

55 

9 

0 

4 
3 

3 
0 

0 

Pavilion  Expenses 
Tickets  for  Lords 
Sundries 

200 

0 

0 

Deposit  (Capital  Account) 

1660 

8 

9 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

Surplus  on  year's  working 

£1660 

8 

9 

Total 

Balance  Sheet 

Surplus  on  Jan.  1st,  1924 

Receipts 

Total 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

110 

0 

0 

80 

0 

0 

190 

0 

0 

78 

13 

0 

232 

10 

0 

73 

6 

0 

60 

7 

6 

27 

13 

0 

150 

0 

0 

21 

14 

7 

34 

2 

6 

19 

15 

9 

55 

12 

0 

83 

17 

8 

95 

6 

6 

50 

0 

0 

145 

6 

6 

100 

0 

0 

147 

3 

9 

50 

0 

6 

0 

16 

8 

75 

0 

0 

1545 

19 

5 

0 

0 

0 

£1545 

19 

5 

201     7  0 

£201     7  0 

Expenditure 

201     7     0    Surplus  at  close  of  account,  1924                                                                              164  17  3 

Deficit  for  year  1924                                                                                                     36     9  9 


£201     7     0  Total  £201     7     0 


16th  February,  1925.  W.  T.  S.  Stalltbrass,  M.A.,  Hon.  Treasurer 

Audited  and  allowed 
T.  W.  J.  Taylor,  M.A. 
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Capital  Fund 

1923                                                                 Receipts  1934 

£    s.    d.                         -  £     s.  d. 

Brought  forward  716    4    4 

Donation:  —  Dr.  Williams  3    3    0 

Life  subscription:  —  H.  G.  Hanbury,  Esq.  10  10     0 

From  General  Account  75     0     0 

Dividends  35  13  11 

Interest  on  Deposit  Account  13  11  10 

Total 


Expenditure 
Balance 
Total 


Assets 

The  Club  holds  £140  7s.  Od.  5%  War  Loan,  1929  /47. 
£500  Guaranteed  3%  Stock. 
£500  Conversion  33/2%  Stock. 
£200  London  Electric  4^%  Deb. 


£854 

3     1 

854 

3     1 

£854 

3     1 
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IV 

Specimen  College  and  University  Athletic  Club  Accounts 
FROM  THE  Newer  Universities 

A.  Financial  Statement  of  a  College  Union  including  Games  and  Sport  Clubs 

Note  :  The  financial  statement  and  balance  sheet  of  the  King's  College,  London,  Union  Society  are 
reprinted  from  the  version  distributed  with  the  King's  College  Review  of  March,  1925. 


KING'S  college,  LONDON,  UNION  SOCIETY 
Income  and  Expenditure  from  1st  August,  1923,  to  SIst  July,  1924 

Expenditure 
Athletic  Ground :  — 

Rates,  Taxes,  Interest  and  Insurance 

Wages 

Sundries 

Sundry  Expenses  (Capital  Expenditure)  in  connection  with  New 
Ground  and  Pavilion 
Subscriptions :  — 

U.  L.  A.  U.  Affiliation 

U.  L.  A.  U.  Affiliation  (Women's  Section) 

W.  A.  A.  A.  Affiliation 

U.  L.  A.  U.  University  Sports 

U.  L.  A.  U.  University  Sports  (Women's  Section) 

National  Union  of  Students 

Clubs,  etc.  (nett)  :  — 
Association  Football 
Badminton 
Boat 

Boxing  and  Gymnasium 
Chess 
Cricket 

Dramatic  Society 
Fives 
Hockey 

Gymnasium  (Women's  Section) 
Netball 

Rugby  Football 
Swimming 
Tennis 

Sports  (nett  cost) 
Handbook 
Entertainments 
Commemoration  Week  (nett) 
Administration 
Miscellaneous  Expenses 
Inter-'Varsity  Sports 
British  Association  Meeting 

Balance  of  Receipts  over  Expenditure 


£  5. 

d. 

£   s. 

d. 

365  6 

3 

441  17 

4 

269  10 

7 

104  4 

6 

15  15 

0 

3  3 

0 

5 

0 

4  1 

0 

8 

6 

25  0 

0 

48  12 

6 

30  16 

10 

8  16 

8 

89  5 

6 

21  6 

0 

1  10 

1 

31  9 

7 

18  12 

0 

7  1 

10 

41  1 

6 

5  8 

11 

14  19 

1 

31  0 

7 

44  7 

6 

18  16 

0 

364  12 

1 

83  9 

1 

21  15 

7 

15  5 

2 

32  8 

6 

116  19 

2 

70  9 

8 

5  5 

0 

15  0 

0 

1,954  15 

5 

196  17 

8 

£2,151  13 

J. 
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Income 


Contributions :  — 
U.  L.  K.  C.  Staff 
U.  L.  K.  C.  Students 

K.  C.  L.  Staff 
K.  C.  L.  Students 

Occasional  Students 

Ground  Lettings :  — 
Bryant  &  May 
Dorland  Agency,  Ltd. 

Mitcham  and  Merton  Teachers  Association 
Mitcham  Junior  Imperial  League 
Mitcham  Improvements  Association 
"Nomads"  L.  T.  C. 
Observer  C.  C. 
Selbro  Sports  Club 
Smith  &  Earle 

Tooting  Police  Athletic  Association 
U.  L.  A.  U. 
United  Newspapers  C.  C. 

Review 
Miscellaneous  Receipts 


£   s.    d. 


63  7 

6 

1,612  0 

0 

1,675  7 

6 

6  16 

6 

151  10 

0 

158  6 

6 

2  10 

0 

1,836  4 

0 

1  5 

0 

60  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

40  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

3  0 

0 

75  0 

0 

1  1 

0 

5  0 

0 

2  2 

0 

22  18 

0 

275  6 

0 

37  4 

7 

2  18 

6 

£2,151  13 

_1 

Balance  Sheet,  31st  July,  1924 
Liabilities 


Loan  for  Groundsman's  House 
Dyde  Fund 
Ground  Debt  Account 
Sundry  Creditors 
Revenue  Account,  1922-23 
Revenue  Account,  1923-24 

Less  to  Ground  Debt  Account 


Assets 


Cash  at  Bank 

Cash  in  hand 

Groundsman's  House  (at  cost) 

Groundsman's  House  (Current  Account) 

Sundry  Debtors 


The  foregoing  Accounts  of  the  King's  College  Union  Society  have  been  examined  by  me  and  found 
to  be  correct  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society. 

H.  S.  Harley, 
Sth  December,  I92i.  Accountant,  King's  College,  London. 


675  0  0 

3  4  0 

190  11  10 

130  8  7 

50  0 

0 

196  17 

8 

246  17 

8 

190  11 

10 

56  5  10 
£1,055  10  3 

£     s.    d. 

175  16  5 

43  13  6 

704  7  6 
10  7  10 

121  5  0 

£1,055  10  3 
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B.  Annual  Financial  Report  of  an  Athletic  Committee  at  a  Newee  University 

Note  :  The  accounts  of  the  Athletic  Committee,  Guild  of  Undergraduates,  University  of  Liverpool, 
are  printed  by  permission  of  the  appropriate  officers  of  the  Guild  and  the  late  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity, George  Adami,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 


s.   d. 


£     s.     d. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  LIVERPOOL,  GUILD  OF  UNDERGRADUATES  ATHLETIC  COMMITTEE,  SESSION  1924-25 

Receipts 

To  Grants : 
Guild 
University  in  lieu  Rent  Calderstones 

To  Subscriptions  and  Donations : 
Subscriptions 
Vacation  Subs. 
Sefton  Cricket  Club 
Miss  E.  M.  Hutchin 

To  Interest  on  Endowments  held  by  University : 
5%  War  Loan  (£178.10.0) 
C.  W.  Jones  (L.  N.  E.  R.  £1250  4%  Pref .  St.) 
Geoffrey  Hughes  (L.  N.  E.  R.  £2000  4%  Pref.  St.) 

To  £200  5%  War  Stock  (Invested  7th  March,  1925) 
To  Sports  Receipts,  etc. : 

University  Sports 

Christie  Sports 

To  Gates,  Entrance  Fees,  etc. : 
Wyncote 

Manchester  University  A.  F.  C. 
Boxing 

To  Rents : 
Lodge  (Wyncote) 
Abbots  Hey 

Auxiliary  Badminton  Club 
Liverpool  Ladies  Lacrosse  Club 
Tennis  Courts,  etc. 

To  Refund  of  Income  Tax 
To  Refund  of  Entertainments  Tax 
To  Howards'  Benefit  (see  contra) 
To  Miscellaneous : 

Sale  of  Tennis  Balls 

Hire  of  Towels 

Bank  Interest 


To  Bank  1924 

To  Petty  Cash  1924 


1550  0 

0 

150  0 

0 

1700  0 

0 

90  9 

6 

5  14 

0 

5  0 

0 

10 

0 

101  13 

6 

8  18 

6 

38  15 

0 

61  19 

10 

109  13 

4 

5  0 

0 

47  4 

0 

38  8 

0 

85  12 

0 

31  15 

0 

34  1 

4 

8  10 

9 

74  7 

1 

26  0 

0 

82  17 

0 

15  0 

0 

15  0 

0 

3  5 

0 

142  2 

0 

32  5 

10 

7  5 

1 

55  0 

6 

15  13 

6 

2  0 

0 

6  1 

3 

23  14 

9 

2336  14 

1 

224  5 

5 

1 

11§ 

2561  1 

5h 
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Payments 


s. 


s. 


d. 


By  Expenses  of  Grounds  and  Gymnasium,  etc. 
Wyncote 


Gymnasium 

By  Wages  including  Insurance,  etc 

By  Club  Expenses : 
Association 

Athletics 

Men 

Athletics 

Women 

Badminton 

Boxing 
Cricket 

Gymnasium 

Women 

Harriers 

Hockey 

Hockey 

Rugby 

Swimming 

Swimming 

Tennis 

Men 
Women 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Tennis 

Women 

Rifle  Club 

Net  Ball 

Golf 

Motor 

By  Sports  Expenses : 
University 
Christie 

By  Miscellaneous : 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Postages  and  Cheque  Books 

Staff  Insurance  (Superannuation  1923  /24) 

Telephone 

Audit  (Proportion) 

Groundsman  Expenses 

Fares 

First  Aid  Outfit 

Bank  Interest  and  Commission 

By  Howards'  Benefit  (see  contra) 
By  Purchase  of  £200  War  Stock  5% 

By  Petty  Cash  in  hand 
By  Balance  at  Bank  1925 


I  report  that  I  have  audited  the  above  Accounts  and  that  I  have  received  all  the  information  and 
explanation  that  I  have  required.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  accounts  are  correct  according  to  the  best  of 
my  information  and  the  explanations  given  to  me  and  as  shewn  by  the  books  of  the  Athletic  Committee. 

(Signed)  I.  M.  Heilbron,  Senior  Treasurer 

^,     ,  ^  ,    ^  do       David  McC.  Bone,  Student  Treasurer 

21  and  23  North  John  Street, 

Liverpool  sotk  September  1925.  (Signed)  R.  DuNCAN  Feench,  Incorporated  Accountant 


408  18 

7 

97     2 

9| 

506 

1 

41 

736 

6 

8 

122    8 

3 

110     6 

10 

10  18 

3 

7  16 

9 

46     3 

6 

97    7 

2 

3      7 

6 

67    5 

3 

72  14 

9^ 

54     7 

6 

82     1 

9 

10    2 

8 

15  13 

0 

43    9 

1 

32  11 

3 

11 

6 

14  13 

8 

17  13 

0 

15 

0 

810 

6 

8^ 

53    8 

3 

30     4 

41 

83 

12 

n 

7  10 

lOi 

5  15 

iH 

62  17 

2 

3  16 

10 

4     4 

0 

1  17 

2 

18 

2 

6 

10 

3  17 

3 

91 

4 

3 

62 

11 

9 

204 

3 

6 

2494 

6 

10| 

1 

7 

2 

65 

7 

5 

2561 

1 

51 
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C.  Accounts  of  the  Athletic  Club  at  a  Scottish  University 

Note  :  Permission  to  print  the  Statement  of  Accounts,  1925,  Edinburgh  University  Athletic  Club, 
was  accorded  by  John  L.  Somerville,  Esq.,  Chartered  Accountant,  Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Club. 

EDINBURGH  UNIVERSITY  ATHLETIC  CLUB 

Statement  of  Accounts 
Year  to  31st  July,  1925 


Members'  Subscriptions 
Pavilion  Membership  Subscriptions 
Less  Expenses 

Gate  Money  drawn  at  Rugby  Matches 
Ordinary  Matches 
Cambridge  Match 

Less  Gate  Expenses 


Income 


£  458     7    0 


£  83     0 
12     6 

0 
9 

£176     8 
162     6 

5h 

£338  14 
91     7 

8 
3 

70  13 

247     7 


£247    7    5 


Grants  from  University  Court 

970     0 

0 

Annual  Grant 

£550 

0 

0 

Travelling  Expenses  Grant 

250 

0 

0 

Grant  towards  Upkeep  of  New  Field 

170 

0 

0 

£970 

0 

0 

Locker  Rents 

10  12 

6 

Grazing  Rent 

3    0 

0 

Donations 

3    3 

0 

Surplus  on  Sale  of  Waters 

16  16 

9 

Surplus  on  Boat  Club  Gala 

11     9 

2 

Interest  on  Deposit  Receipt 

9  18 

6 

Lacrosse  International  Rent  for  use  of  Field 

2    0 

0 

Total  Income 
Expenditure 

£1803    7 

Jl 

Upkeep,  Repairs,  etc..  Field  and  Pavilion 

£    98    0 

3 

Coal  and  Gas 

55  19 

10 

Groundsman's  and  Assistants' 

Wages 

364  10 

0 

Rates  and  Taxes 

215  11 

3 

Old  Field 

£163 

4 

2 

New  Field 

52 
£215 

7 
11 

1 

3 

Insurance 

15  16 

8 

Horse  Hire  and  Keep 

40  18 

9 

Sectional  Expenses : 

Rugby 

£  78 

8 

0 

Association 

11 

16 

8 

Hockey 

28 

2 

6 

Shinty 

1 

5 

0 

Boating 

126 

8 

11 

Boxing 

30 

14 

6 

Cricket 

43 

5 

11 

Tennis 

48 

1 

9 

Hare  and  Hounds 

11 

8 

3 

Swimming 

[  Carried  forward 

£1175  00  03^] 

4 

12 

0 

384    3 

6 
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Loss  on  Sports 
Entertainment  Tax 
National  Health  Insurance 
Travelling  Expenses : 

Rugby 

Association 

Hockey 

Cricket 

Tennis 

Boat  Club 

Hare  and  Hounds 

Shinty 

Athletics 

Miscellaneous 

Printing  and  Stationery 

Management  (clerical  service) 

New  Field 

Loss  on  Boxing  Gala 


[  Brought  forward 


£1175  00  03^] 


36  7  9i 

50  19  11 

3  17  11 

£116 

17 

2 

24 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

£  243  17  2 

72  10  9 

40  19  2 

64  12  6 

36  6  2 

12  16  9 

Total  Expenditure       £1737    8    5 


General  Balance  oj  Funds 

Income  for  year  to  31st  July,  1925 
Expenditure  to  31st  July,  1925 

Surplus  for  year 
Balance  due  Honorary  Treasurer 
Cash  in  Bank 
Cash  on  Deposit  Receipt 
Irish  Matches 
Outstanding  Accounts 
Pavilion  Membership,  balance  of  Life  Members'  Subscriptions  not  yet 

transferred  to  Revenue 
Revenue  Account 


S7,  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh,  6th  October,  1925. 
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7 

7 

1737 

8 

5 

£  65 

19 

2 

77 

6 

i 

£  61 

9 

1 

350 

0 

0 

50 

0 

0 

92 

16 

9 

38 

11 

6 

186 

15 

n 

£461 

9 

1 

£  461 

9 
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Aberdeen  University,  157,  173,  182. 

Alvia  Mater,  162. 

Fees,  athletic,  IC-i,  165. 

Fields,  167. 

Founding,  156,  157. 

Hostels,  I57. 

King's  College,  157. 

Marischal  College,  157. 

Teams,  athletic,  164. 
Aberystwyth  College,  University  of  Wales,  134, 

137,  145. 
Abingdon  School,  30. 
Absences,  discipline,  and  sport,  Cambridge  and 

Oxford,  110  ff. 
"Abstract    from    Minutes    of    the    Technical 
Olympic    Congress,"    Prague,    1925,    Olympic 
Neivs,  193  note  1. 
Academic  status  and  sport,  newer  imiversities, 

151. 
Academy,  Edinburgh,  158,  170,  175,  176. 

Glasgow,  158,  170,  175,  176. 
Accommodations  and  arrangements  for  games, 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  82  ff.,  92  ff. 

Newer  universities,  139  ff.,  146  f. 

Public  schools,  34  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  166  ff. 

State-aided  schools,  61  ff. 
Accounts  and  Rules  of  College  and  University 

Sports  Bodies,  203  ff. 
Achilles  Athletic  Club,  22,  81. 
Activities,  extra-cm'ricular,  newer  universities, 

151. 
Adami,  J.  George,  M.D.,  68,  140,  147,  230. 
Adelaide  Bridge,  97. 

Administration,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges 
and  universities,  73  f . 

Newer  universities,  141  ff. 

Scottish  vmiversities,  156  ff. 
Admission  fees  to  games,  91. 
Advisory  Cricket  Committee,  18. 
Age  of  entrance,  English  public  schools,  27  f. 
Aims,  English  education,  78. 

Public  schools,  24  f . 

Scottish  education,  13,  155  f. 
Air  Force,  Royal,  and  membership  in  representa- 
tive British  sporting  associations,  16. 
Albert  Rowing  Club,  102. 
Aldenham  School,  30. 
Allen  Glen's  School,  170. 
All  Hallows  School,  Honiton,  30. 
All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  75,  157. 

Rowing,  103  and  note  9. 
Alma  Mater,  Edinburgh  University,  162. 


Almond,  A.  G.,  Ltd.,  Cambridge,  120  note  15. 
Alumni  and  athletics,  142,  166,  182,  199  f. 

Edinburgh  University,  180  f. 
Amalgamated  clubs,  79  f.,  85,  108,  142. 
Accounts  reprinted,  209  ff. 
Costs  and  fees,  113  ff. 
Plan  of  financing  sport,  newer  universities, 

148  f. 
Rules  reprinted,  203  ff. 
Amateur,  184  ff.,  200. 

Defined,  by  representative  British  sporting 
organizations,  184  ff.,  192. 
Association  football,  185. 

Scottish  clubs,  171. 
Boxing,  185. 
Cricket,  185. 
Hockey,  185  f. 
International     Olympic      Committee, 

193. 
Rowing,  186  f. 
Rugby  football,  186  ff. 
Swimming,  190  f. 
Track  athletics,  191  f. 
Sport,  6,  200. 
Status,   10,   16,   19,  85,  88,   152,   153,   174, 

184  ff.,  198  f.,  200. 
Tradition,  development,  193  ff. 
Amateur  Athletic  Association,  British,  15,  144, 
194. 
Amateur  defined,  191  f. 
Amateur  Boxing  Association,  14. 
Amateur  defined,  185. 
Purpose,  15. 
Amateur  Fencing  Association,  14. 
Amateur  Football  Association,  197. 
Amateur  Gymnastic  Association,  14. 
Amateur  Rowing  Association,  15,  85,  183,  193, 
196. 
Amateur  defined,  186. 
Purpose,  16. 

Regattas  and  races,  19  f. 
Rules,  100. 
Amateur  Swimming  Association,  15,  191. 
American  Expeditionary  Forces,  and  Cambridge 

and  Oxford,  72. 
American  Olympic  Association,  193  note  1. 
Ampleforth  College,  30. 
Andover  Academy,  Massachusetts,  24. 
Appendix,  203  ff. 

Accounts  of  a  university  sports  club  (Oxford 

University  Cricket  Club),  224  ff. 
Amalgamated  club  accounts  of  Cambridge 
and  Oxford  colleges,  209  ff. 
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Appendix  (continued) 

Specimen   college   and   university   athletic 
club  accounts  from  the  newer  universities 
(King's  College,  London;  Liverpool  Uni- 
versity; Edinburgh  University),  228  ff. 
Typical  amalgamated  club  rules  at  the  older 
universities     (Corpus     Christi     College, 
Cambridge;  Keble  College, Oxford),  203 ff. 
Armstrong  College,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Dur- 
ham University,  134,  145. 
Army  Association  Football  Club,  197. 
Army,    British,   membership   in   representative 

sporting  associations,  16. 
Army  Rifle  Tournaments,  Bislcy,  59. 
Army  Rugby  Football  Club,  21. 
Arrangements  for  sport  and  participation,  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  82  ff . 
Aspects,  financial,  newer  universities,  136. 
Physical,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  72  ff. 

Newer  universities,  135  ff. 
Size,  newer  universities,  136  f. 
Association  football,  14,  59  f.,  79,  142,  164,  169. 
A  "major  sport,"  13,  111,  112,  185. 
Amateur  status,  185,  190,  193,  197. 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  79. 
Kinds  of  contests,  17  f.,  56  ff.,  59  f. 
Newer  imiversities,  142. 
School  contests,  56  ff.,  59  f . 
Scottish  universities,  169  ff.,  171  ff. 
Athleticism,  at  public  schools,  38,  43  ff.,  46. 
Athletics,  by  Sir  W.  Beach  Thomas,  1901,  125 

note  18. 
"Athletics  and  School  Life,"  by  Oscar  Browning, 

M.A.,  43  note  1. 
Athletics  and  the  Board  of  Education  (England), 

67  ff. 
Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey,  89,  106. 
Auriol  Rowing  Club,  144. 
Australia,  Rhodes  Scholars,  8. 
Authentics,  cricket  club,  Oxford,  81. 
Auxiliary  sport  clubs,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

81  f. 
Awards,   trophies,   athletic  honors,   Cambridge 
and  Oxford.  Ill  f. 

Newer  universities,  152. 
Public  schools,  28,  41  ff. 
Scottish  universities,  171,  173. 
Aydelotte  and  Crosby,  Oxford  of  To-day,  1922, 
98  note  4. 

Badminton,  142,  164. 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  80. 

Jowett  Field,  92. 

Rowing,  103. 
Bangor  College,  University  of  Wales,  134, 137,143. 
Barges,  Oxford,  95. 


Barking  Regatta,  20. 
Baseball,  professional  players'  salaries,  4. 
Beagles,  13. 

Beating  at  public  schools,  43. 
Beaumont  College,  30. 
Beckenham,  Surrey,  93. 

Bede  College,  University  of  Durham,  134,  145. 
Bedford  College  for  Women,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 140. 
Bedford  School,  30,  33. 
Beer,  and  rowing,  100. 
Beith,  Ian  Hay,  quoted,  127. 
Belgium  vs.  England,  association  football,  17. 
Berkhamstead  School,  30. 
Billiards,  a  Cambridge  "minor  sport,"  112. 
Birkbeck  College,  University  of  London,  134. 
Birkenhead  School,  30,  48,  56,  60. 
Birmingham  University,  134,  135,  136,  137,  142, 
143,  144,  146,  148. 

Athletic  club,  149. 

Fields,  140,  146. 

Teams,  147. 
Bisley,  Army  Rifle  Tournaments,  59. 
Blair,  Oxford  Ways,  1925,  94,  97  note  3. 
Blood,  a,  defined,  44. 

System,  44  ff. 
Blue,  the,  13,  21,  44,  131. 

Business  and,  130. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  111  ff. 

Civil  Service  and,  129. 

Double  blues,  129. 

First-class  honors  and,  125  f. 

Home  Civil  Service  and,  129. 

Indian  Civil  Service  and,  129. 

Scottish  universities,  173  ff. 

Social  advantages,  129. 

Soudan  Civil  Service  and,  129  f. 

Teaching  and,  130  f. 

Triple  blues,  129. 

Value  of,  128  ff. 
Blundell's  School,  Tiverton,  30,  36. 
Board  of  Education,  His  Majesty's,  and  sport, 
12,  47,  67  and  note  5. 

Athletics  and,  67  ff. 

Grenfell,  Captain  F.  H.,  R.N.,  H.  M.  In- 
spector of  Physical  Education,  68. 

Recognition  of  schools  for  aid,  47. 

Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools  (England), 
1924,  quoted,  67. 

Report    of    Chief    Medical    OflBcer,    1924, 
quoted,  64. 

Scholarships,  76,  77. 

Suggestions  in  Regard  to  Games,  1920,  67. 

Syllabus  of  Physical   Training  for  Schools, 
1919,  67. 

Team  System,  1924,  67. 
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Boat  houses,  Cambridge,  95. 

Bohemia  vs.  England,  association  football,  17. 

Bootham  School,  York,  30. 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts,  153. 

Bournbrook,  Edgbaston,  140. 

Boxing,  79,  142,  164. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Bradfield  College,  30. 
Bradford  Grammar  School,  60,  62. 
Branches  of  British  sport,  13  f. 
Brasenose  College,  Oxford,  81,  84  f.,  85  note  2. 

Hornets  (cricket  club),  81. 

Rowing,  103,  194. 
Breakfasts,  rowing,  100. 
Brighton  College,  30. 
Bristol  Grammar  School,  60. 
Bristol  University,  134,  135,  137,  142,  144. 
British  Empire  Universities  Yearbook,  1925,  103 

note  5,  122,  137. 
British  Ice  Hockey  Association,  14. 
British  Olympic  Association  Council,  21. 
British  sportsman,  characterized,  21  f. 
British  tradition  of  sports  and  games,  3  f .,  4  f .,  5  f ., 
199  f. 

Origins,  6  ff . 
"  Broken  time,  "compensation  for,  187  ff.,  195,196. 
Browning,  Oscar,  M.A.,  43  note  1. 
Budgets,   athletic,   college  amalgamated  clubs, 
114  f.,  209  ff. 

Newer  universities,  142,  147. 

Scottish  universities,  177  ff. 
Buffalo  University,  New  York  State,  153. 
Business,  the  blue  in,  130. 
Bumping  races,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  rowing, 

96  f. 
Bump  suppers,  97. 
Bursaries,  159. 
Bury  Grammar  School,  60. 

Cadet  Corps,  in  schools,  59. 
Calcutta  Cup,  lawn  tennis,  171. 
Cambuslang  Association  Football  Club,  171. 
Cambridge  Amateur  Rowing  Club,  102. 
Cambridge  University,  27,  43  note  1,  51,  63,  71  ff., 
133, 134, 135, 148, 152  f .,  158, 159,  169, 178,  179. 

Accounts  of  college  amalgamated  clubs  re- 
printed, 203  ff. 

Administration,  73  f . 

Amalgamated  clubs,  79  f.,  85,  108.  113  ff., 
142,  183. 

Boat  Club,  95,  100  f.,  109. 

Calendar,  1925,  122. 

Colleges  and  corporate  loyalty,  73,  128. 

Common  life,  74  f.,  106  f.,  132. 

Control  of  sport,  107  ff. 

Corporate  resemblances  to  Oxford,  73  f. 


Cost  of  sport,  113  ff. 

Democratization,  72. 

Endowment  of  college  sport,  116  f. 

Guide  to  Undergraduate  Life,  121. 

Honors,  final,  reading  for,  122,  125  f. 

Idleness  of  undergraduates,  121,  122. 

Inducements  to  athletes,  83  ff. 

Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board,  143,  153. 

Matches,  91  "ff. 

Membership  of  sports  clubs  in  representa- 
tive sporting  associations,  16,  17. 

Participation  in  sport,  75,  76,  82  ff.,  86  f. 

Physical  resemblances  to  Oxford,  72  f. 

Private  tutors,  123. 

Review,  1925,  103  note  5. 

Rivalry  with  Oxford,  153. 

Rowing,  94  ff.,  98,  104  f.,  127,  194. 

Rules  of  college  amalgamated  clubs  reprint- 
ed, 203  ff. 

Selection  of  teams,  89. 

Students'  Handbook,  1924-25,  123  note  16, 
124  note  17. 

Tutorial  system,  75. 

Undergraduates,  75  ff.,  127  f. 

Values  and  emphasis  in  sport,  126  ff. 

vs.  Oxford,  10,  19,  88,  91  ff.,  93. 

Women's  sports,  77. 
Cam  river,  94  ff. 
Canada,  Rhodes  Scholars,  8. 
Canterbury,  King's  School,  30. 
Captain  of  the  Boats,  Eton  College,  38,  65. 
Cardiff  College,  University  of  Wales,  137,  143. 
Carey,  G.  V.,  Ill  note  12. 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  156,  108. 
Cartha  Hockey  Club,  171. 
Casual  nature  of  sport  at  British  universities, 

77  ff.,  86  f.,  106,  123,  132,  199  f. 
Casuals,  hockey,  Cambridge,  82. 
Cathedral  School,  Hereford,  30. 
Centaurs  Association  Football  Club,  Oxford,  81. 
Centipedes  (athletics  club,  Oxford),  81. 
Champagne,  and  rowing,  100. 
Characteristics  of  the  newer  universities,  135  ff. 
Charges  upon  college  amalgamated  clubs,  115, 

209  ff. 
Charitable  Trust  Acts,  48. 
Charterhouse  School,  Godalming,  Surrey,  30, 

42,  43  note  1,  81. 
Charters,  newer  universities,  141. 
Cheering,  organized,  4,  91. 
Cheltenham  College,  30. 
Chess,  a  Cambridge  "minor  sport,"  112. 
Chigwell  School,  30. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford,  80,  81,  85  note  2. 

Meadows,  100. 

Rowing,  103,  194. 
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Christie  Competitions,  Shields,  Cups,  144. 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  80. 

Rowing,  103. 
Christ's  Hospital  (School),  30. 
City  and  Guild's  Institute,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 145. 
Civic  universities,  sport  at,  133  £E.,  224  £f. 
Civil  Services,   British,  and  the  Cambridge  or 

Oxford  blue,  129  f. 
Clare  College,  Cambridge,  82,  156. 

Rowing,  103. 
Clarendon  Press  Rowing  Club,  102. 
Clifton  College,  23,  30. 
Climate  and  sport,  7  S. 

Clubs,  amalgamated,  79  f.,  85,  108, 113  S.,  142. 
183. 

Accoimts  reprinted,  209  ff. 
Rules  reprinted,  203  ff. 
College  sports,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  79. 
Gridiron,  Oxford,  89,  129. 
Honorary,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Colleges, 

82. 
Local  amateur,  distraction  to,  147,  175  f. 
Magpie  and  Stump,  Cambridge,  129. 
Rowing,  94  ff. 

Scottish  University  Athletic,  162  ff. 
Social  Advantages  of  the  blue,  129. 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  183. 
University  Pitt  Club,  Cambridge,  89,  129. 
University  sports,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

79  f. 
Vincent's,  Oxford,  89,  129. 
Clyde  river,  170. 

Coaching,  American  professionals'  salaries,  4. 
Cooperation  in,  39. 
Cricket,  88. 
Day  schools,  63. 
Football,  88. 
Graduate,  public  schools,  39. 

University,  88  f. 
Newer  universities,  152. 
Public  schools,  37  f. 

Rowing,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  97,  99  f. 
Schoolmasters,  37  f .,  38,  44,  63. 
Selection  of  coaches,   Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, 110. 
Undergraduates  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
in  day  schools,  63. 
Coast  Amateur  Rowing  Association,  19. 
Cock-house  matches,  32,  41,  53. 
Coffin,  R.  P.,  "Social  Life  and  Activities,"  in 
Crosby  and  Aydelotte,  Oxford  of  To-day,  1922, 
98  note  4. 
College   and  university   sport,   Cambridge   and 
Oxford,  accounts  reprinted,  209  ff. 


Rules  reprinted,  203  ff. 

Undergraduate  regard  for,  127  f. 
Colors,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  111  ff. 

Newer  universities,  152. 

Public  schools,  28. 

Scottish  imiversities,  171,  173  ff. 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City,  135. 
Common   life,    Cambridge   and    Oxford,    74  f., 
107  f.,  132. 

Newer  universities,  153  f. 

Scottish  universities,  138. 
Competition,  British-American,  14. 
Complete  Oarsman,  by  R.  C.  Lehman,  1924,  187, 

194  notes  2  and  3. 
Compulsion  to  games,  25,  44,  126,  132. 
Confederation  Internationale  des  Etudiants,  161. 
Contests,  kinds  of,  British  sports,  16  ff. 

Day  schools,  56  ff. 

Newer  universities,  142  ff. 

Older  universities,  91  f. 

Public  schools,  31  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  164  f.,  169  ff. 
Control,  British  sports,  14  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  sport,  106  ff.,  132. 

Faculty,  United  States,  75,  132,  166. 

Scottish  universities,  166. 
Convocation,  Oxford,  73. 
Cooperation  in  coaching,  public  schools,  39. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  63,  88  f . 
Corinthians  Association  Football  Club,  197. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  156. 

Rowing,  97,  103,  127. 

Rules,  amalgamated  clubs,  203  ff. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  103. 
Cost  of  sports,  113  ff.,  183. 

Accounts  of  college  and  imiversity  clubs, 
209  ff.,  224  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  112  ff. 

Day  schools,  64. 

Newer  universities,  148  ff. 

Personal  sports  equipment,  Cambridge  anc5 
Oxford,  119  ff.,  178  f. 
Public  schools,  36  f . 
Scottish  universities,  178  f. 

Scottish  universities,  177  ff. 
Cotgrave,  Randle,  10. 
Council,  Hebdomadal,  Oxford,  73. 

Senate,  Cambridge,  73. 
County  Cricket  Council,  1^. 
Coupar  Angus  Hockey  Club,  171. 
Court,  University,  Scottish,  157,  160. 
Coxswain,  training  of,  100  f. 
"Crammers,"  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  123  f. 
Cranleigh  School,  30,  42,  81. 
Crews,  developing,  99  ff. 
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Cricket,  10,  79,  81,  90,  126  f.,  196  f. 

A  "major  sport,"  13,  111. 

Amateur  status,  185,  195  f. 

Fixture  lists,  school,  58. 

Kinds  of  contests,  18  f. 

Newer  universities,  142. 

On  the  village  green,  11. 

Origin,  10. 

Oxford  University  Cricket  Club  accounts, 
224  ff. 

Oxford  vs.  Cambridge,  19,  93. 

Public  schools,  19. 

Scottish  universities,  164. 
Crosby  and  Aydelotte,  Oxford  of  To-day,  1922, 

98  note  4. 
Cross-country  running,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Curling,  13. 
Custody  of  funds  for  sport,  209  ff.,  224  ff.,  228  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  85,  108,  113  f. 

Public  schools,  41. 


Daft,  Richard,  196. 

Daily  Telegraph  fund  for  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  195. 
Dampness  of  climate  and  sport,  8  f . 
Dartmouth  College,  Dartmouth,  England,  30. 
Day  boys,  49  ff. 

At  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  76  f . 

Effect  of  sport  on,  68. 

Games  and  sports,  55  ff. 

Views  on  sport,  69. 
Day  Boy,  The,  by  Ronald  Gurner,  1924,  62  note 

3,  65  note  4,  129  f. 
Day  schools,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  and,  76  ff. 

Clientele,  49  f. 

Effect  of  sport,  68  f. 

Fees,  60,  64. 

Football  at,  59  f. 

Health  education,  68. 

"House  system,"  53  ff.,  59. 

Kinds  of  contests,  56  ff. 

Loyalty,  52,  61,  70. 

Masters,  50  f. 

Sport  in,  48  ff.,  55  ff.,  70. 
Dean  Close  School,  Cheltenham,  30. 
Democracy  in  education,  155  f. 
Denstone  College,  30,  42. 

Development  of  athletic  material,   Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  85  ff. 

Crews,  99  ff. 
Diamond  Challenge  Sculls,  Henley,  105. 
Director  of  Athletics,  Liverpool  University,  147, 

152. 
Discipline,  absences  and  sport,  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  110  ff. 


Distraction  to  local  amateur  clubs,  teams  repre- 
senting newer  universities,  147  f. 

Scottish  universities  and  school  teams,  170  f ., 
175  f. 
Diversion  in  sport,  200. 
Dixon,  H.  G.,  M.  A.,  54. 
Douai  School,  Wolverhampton,  30. 
Dover  College,  30. 

Downing  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103,  105. 
Downside  School,  Bath,  30. 
Dromio  of  Ephesus  and  football,  9. 
"Dry  bobs,"  34,  94. 

Dublin  University,  Trinity  College,  51,  133,  144, 
170,  175. 

Sport  at,  183. 
Dulwich  College,  30,  60. 

Old  Alleynians,  42. 
Dummies,  use  of  tackling,  31. 
Durham  School,  30. 
Durham  University,  51,  134,  137,  144,  179. 

Component  colleges,  134,  137,  145. 

Rowing,  144  f.,  169  f. 

Eastbourne  College,  30,  48. 
East  London  College,  University  of  London,  145. 
Edinburgh  Royal  High  School,  175. 
Edinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  Residents'  Rugby 

Football  Club  cup,  169. 
Edinburgh  University,  137,  172,  173,  182,  232. 

Accoimts  of  athletic  clubs,  232  ff. 

Alumni  and  sport,  180  f. 

Fees,  athletic,  164,  165. 

Fields,  167. 

Financing  of  sport,  177  f.,  232  ff. 

Founding,  156. 

Location,  157. 

Regatta,  170. 

Rowing,  169  f. 

Students'  Handbook,  quoted,  160. 

Students'  Representative  Council,  159  f. 

Student,  The,  162. 

Teams,  athletic,  164. 
Edinburgh   Wanderers   Rugby    Football    Club, 

171. 
Education,  aim  of  British,  78. 

Board  of,  12,  47,  64,  67  and  note  5.  67  ff., 
68,  76,  77. 

Democracy  in,  155  f. 

Health,  68. 

Moral,  in  sport,  200. 

Popular,  relation  of  sport  to,  49  ff.,  135. 

Scottish,  155  f. 

Sport  and,  11  ff.,  199  f. 
Educational  Times  Booklets,  No.  1,  43  note  1. 
Effect  of  sport  on  the  day  boy,  68  f . 
Elgin,  Victor  Alexander  Bruce,  9th  Earl  of,  156. 
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Eligibility,  Inter-'Varsitv  Athletic  Board,  150  f., 

153,  198. 
Elizabethan  references  to  sport,  9. 
Elizabeth  College,  Guernsey,  30. 
Ellis,  William  Webb,  31. 
Ely,  97. 

Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103. 
Emphasis  and  values  in  sport,  199  f. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  126  ff. 
Encycloposdia  Britannica,  19  note  4,  196  notes  6 

and  8,  197  note  10. 
Endowment,  Athletic  Endowment  Fund,  Liver- 
pool University,  149  f. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  college  sport,  116  f. 

Leeds  University,  150. 
Entertainment  of  visiting  teams,  7,  174. 
Epsom  College,  30. 

Equipment  and  fields,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
92  ff. 

Day  schools,  61  ff. 

Newer  universities,  139  ff.,  146  ff. 

Public  schools,  34  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  166  ff. 
Equipment  for  sports,  personal,  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  119  f. 

Day  schools,  63. 

Newer  universities,  150  f. 

Public  schools,  36  f . 

Scottish  universities,  178  f. 
Eton  College,  9  note  1,  23,  24,  27,  28,  30,  31,  32, 
34,  36  f.,  38,  42,  43  note  1,  45,  65,  80,  174. 

Field  game,  football,  30. 

Rowing,  10,  101,  174. 

vs.  Harrow,  cricket,  19. 

W^all  game,  football,  7,  30. 
Evans,  Emery  H.,  67  note  5. 
Examinations,  physical,  101. 
Exeter  College,  Oxford,  156. 

Playing  fields,  92. 

Rowing,  103. 
Exeter  School,  30. 
Exeter  University  College,  134. 
Exhibitions,  159. 

Expenditures,  college  amalgamated  clubs,  115  f., 
209  ff. 

University  sport  clubs,  118,  224  ff.,  228  ff. 
Exploitation,  financial,  198. 

Faciiltt  control  of  sport,  75,  132,  166. 

Fagging  at  public  schools,  28  f. 

Fairbairn,  Stephen,  127. 

Fairlie,  Official  Report  of  the  Vlllth  Olympiad, 

Paris,  192 If,  quoted,  14. 
Falcon  Rowmg  Club,  102. 
Falkirk  Association  Football  Club,  171. 
Felsted  School,  30. 


Fencing,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Fettes  College,  Edinburgh,  176. 
Field  hockey,  13,  14,  77,  79,  111,  112,  142,  164, 

171,  185  f.,  186. 
Fields  and  equipment,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
82  ff.,  92  ff. 

Day  schools,  61  ff. 

Newer  imiversities,  139  ff.,  146  f. 

Public  schools,  34  ff. 

Scottish  imiversities,  166  ff. 
Financing   of    sport,    Cambridge    and   Oxford, 
113  ff.,  132,  209  ff.,  224  ff. 

Day  schools,  64. 

Newer  universities,  148  f.,  228  ff. 

Public  schools,  41. 

Scottish  universities,  164, 166,  177  ff.,  232  f. 

Trinity  College,  Dublin,  183. 
First  Book  of  Discipline,  by  John  Knox,  1560, 156. 
"First-class  cricket,"  18. 
Fitzhardinge,    Francis    William    Berkeley,    2d 

Baron,  195. 
Fitzwilliam  House,  Cambridge,  73. 

Rowing,  103. 
Fives,  79,  142,  164. 

A  "mmor  sport,"  13,  112. 

Eton  College  Chapel,  31. 
Fixture  lists,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  108  ff. 

Day  schools,  56  ff.,  63. 

Newer  universities,  142  ff. 

Public  schools,  39  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  169  ff. 
Florio,  John,  10. 
Football,  American  professional  salaries,  4. 

Association,  13,  14, 17  f.,  56  f.,  59  ff.,  79,  111, 
112,  142,  164, 169  ff.,  171  ff.,  185,  190,  193, 
197. 

Eton  College,  30,  32. 

Harrow  School,  32. 

Prosperity,  132,  178. 

Rugby,  57,  59  f .,  78,  91,  92,  93, 142, 164, 171, 
178,  187  ff.,  193  f.,  195  f . 

Winchester  College,  30,  32. 
Football  Association,  Ltd.,  14,  16,  190,  197. 

Amateur  status,  185, 190, 193, 197. 

Kinds  of  contests,  17  f. 

Purpose,  15. 
Football:  The  Rugby  Union  Game,  by  Marshall 
and  Tosswill,  1925,  9  note  2,  111  note  12,  194 
note  4,  196  note  7. 
Formalism  in  sport  regulations,  153. 
Fort  St.  George,  River  Isis,  95. 
France,  old  boys'  matches  in,  42. 

vs.  England,  association  football,  17. 
Rugby  football,  20. 

vs.  Scotland,  Rugby  football,  21  note  5. 
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Free  Foresters,  19. 

Fresher  s  Don't,  The,  quoted,  100. 

Fry,  C.  B.,  131. 

Furnivall,  Frederick  J.,  196. 

"Game  for  the  game's  sake,"  38  f.,  46,   126, 

198  f.,  200. 
Generalship  in  matches,  92. 
General  Summary,  199  f. 
Gentlemen  vs.  Players,  cricket,  19,  196. 
Geographical  considerations  and  sport,  7  S. 
George  III,  28. 

Germany,  old  boys'  matches  in,  42. 
Getting  out  players,   Cambridge   and    Oxford, 

86  f. 
Giggleswick  School,  30. 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  77. 
Glasgow  Nomads  Hockey  Club,  171. 
Glasgow  University,  157, 165,  166,  173, 175,  176, 
182. 

Buildings,  157  f . 

Fees,  athletic,  164,  165. 

Fields,  168. 

Foimding,  156. 

Rowing,  169  f. 

Students'  Welfare  Fund,  168,  181  f. 

Teams,  athletic,  164. 

University  Magazine,  162. 
Goldie  Boat  House,  Cambridge,  95. 
Golf,  79,  142,  164,  167,  168. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 

Bielside  course,  Aberdeen,  167. 

Oxford  University  Golf  Club,  93. 
Gonville  and  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  82,  156. 

Rowing,  103,  105. 
Gould,  A.  J.,  195. 
Grace,  Dr.  W.  G.,  195  f. 
Graduate  managers'  salaries,  American,  4. 
Grammar  schools,  23. 
Grand  Challenge  Cup,  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 

104. 
Gray,  J.  H.,  M.  A.,  121,  125  and  note  18. 
Greek  origins  of  British  sports,  9. 
Green,  C.  E.,  quoted,  197  note  9. 
Greenock  Wanderers  Rugby  Football  Club,  171. 
Grenfell,  Captain  F.  H.,  R.N.,  68. 
Gresham's  School,  Holt,  30. 
Greyhounds,  81. 
Gridiron  Club,  Oxford,  89,  129. 
Groton  School,  Connecticut,  24. 
Guide  to  Cambridge  Undergraduate  Life,  121. 
Guilds  of   undergraduates,   newer  universities, 

141. 
Gurner,  Ronald,  The  Day  Boy,  1924,  62  note  3, 

65  note  4,  129  f. 
Guy's  Hospital,  University  of  London,  134,  145. 


Gymnastics,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
"Gyps,"  personal  menservants,  74,  102. 

Haberdashers'    Aske's   Schools,   Hampstead, 
48,  60. 

Hatcham,  60. 
Haig-Brown,  Clarence  W.,  43  note  1. 
Haileybury  College,  30. 
Half-blue,  the,  13. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  111  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  173. 
Hampden  Association  Football  Club,  171. 
Hampton  Regatta,  20. 
Hannington  Rowing  Club,  102. 
Harlequin  Rugby  Football  Club,  21, 
Harris,  Stephen,  194. 
Harrison,  Sir  Heath,  Bart.,  85. 
Harrow  School,  24,  28,  32,  37,  42,  45. 

vs.  Eton,  cricket,  19. 
Harvard    University,    Massachusetts,    75,    98, 

153. 
Hawks,  Cambridge  sports  club,  82. 
Hay,  Ian,  quoted,  127. 
Headmasters'  Conference,  68. 
Head  of  the  river,  97. 
Health  education  in  secondary  schools,  68. 
Heath   Harrison  Scholarships,    Brasenose   Col- 
lege, Oxford,  85. 
Henley  Royal  Regatta,  19,  97,  104  f .,  105,  109, 
110,  145,  192,  193,  196,  197. 

Amateur  defined,  187. 

Committee,  85. 

Stewards,  19,  187,  192,  196. 
Heriot's  School,  Glasgow,  170,  175,  176. 
Hertford  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  103,  105. 
Highgate  School,  Middlesex,  30,  53. 
High  School,  Edinburgh  Royal,  175. 

Glasgow,  158,  170,  175,  176. 

Nottingham,  60,  62. 
Historical  considerations  in  the  British  sports 
tradition,  9  ff. 

Amateur  status,  193  ff. 
Hockey,  77,  79,  142,  164,  186. 

Amateur  dehned,  185  f. 

Association,  the,  14. 

Field,  a  "major  sport,"  13.  Ill,  112. 
A  "minor  sport,"  112. 

Scotland,  171. 

Women,  newer  universities,  142. 
Holland,  old  boys'  matches  in,  42. 
Honors,  athletic,  trophies,  awards,  17  f.,  28,  41  f.. 
Ill  ff.,  152,  171,  173. 

Reading  for  final  scholastic,  122. 

Scholastic,  122,  125  f.,  130  f. 
Hoskyns,  the  Rev.  Sir  E.  C,  M.A.,  Bart.,  103. 
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"House  System,"  day  schools,  52  ff.,  67,  70. 
Hull  University  College,  134. 
Humidity  and  sport,  8. 
Hmiting  with  beagles,  13. 
Hurley,  13. 

Ice  hockey,  13,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  112. 

Idleness  of  undergraduates,  121,  122. 

Ilford  Wanderers  Rugby  Football  Club,  21. 

Imperial  College,  University  of  London,  134. 

Implications  of  athleticism,  45. 

Incogniti  Cricket  Club,  19. 

Independent  plan  of  financing  sport,  newer  uni- 
versities, 149. 

Individualism,  and  sport,  199  f. 

Scottish  undergraduates,  159,  162. 

Inducements  to  athletes,   Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, 83  ff. 

Public  schools,  37,  45. 
Scotland,  173  and  note  5. 

Inter-City  Rugby  Football  Club,  171. 

Inter-College     Scottish     Association     Football 
Shield,  171. 

Interest  in  inter-school  and  inter-house  matches, 
day  schools,  60  f. 

International  Olympic  Committee  and  amateur 
status,  193. 

International  Rugby  football  players,  matches, 
195. 

Scotland,  171. 

Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board,  128,  143  ff.,  153. 
Eligibility  rules,  150  f.,  153,  198. 

Inter-'Varsity  Shield,  Scottish  Association  foot- 
ball, 169. 

Intra-mural  and  inter-school  contests  at  public 
schools,  relative  importance,  33. 

Irish  Football  Union,  20. 

Isis  river,  94  ff. 

Isleworth  Skiff  Marathon,  20. 

I  Zingari  Cricket  Club,  19. 

Jesus  College,  Cambridge,   rowing,   103,   104, 

105,  127. 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  103,  194. 
Jowett,  Benjamin,  92. 

Keble  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  104,  114. 

Rules  of  amalgamated  clubs,  205  ff. 
Kelly  College,  Tavistock,  30. 
Kettering  Regatta,  20. 
Kinds  of  contests  in  British  sports,  16  ff. 

Of  English  schools,  23  f.,  47. 
King  Edward  VI  School,  Southampton,  42,  60, 

62. 
King  Edward's  School,  Birmingham,  60,  62. 


King,  Isaac,  194. 

King's  College,  Aberdeen  University,  157. 

King's  College,  Cambridge,  43  note  1,  80. 

Rowing,  103. 
King's  College  Hospital,  London,  81. 
King's  College,  London,  134,  137,  142,  144,  145, 
146. 

Accounts  of  Union  Society,  228  f, 

Mitcham  field,  140  f. 

Shepherd's  Bush  field,  140. 

Teams,  147. 

Union  Society,  149,  228. 

War  memorial,  140  f. 
King's  College  School,  Wimbledon,  27,  30,  53. 
King's  School,  Canterbury,  30. 
King's  School,  Chester,  30,  56. 
King's  School,  Ely,  30. 
Kingsley,  Charles,  43  note  1. 
Kingston  Amateur  Rowing  Club  Regatta,  19. 
Kingston  Borough  Regatta,  20. 
Kipling,  Rudyard,  38. 
Knox,  John,  First  Book  of  Discipline,  1560,  156. 

Lacey,  F.  E.,  quoted,  185. 
Lacrosse,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 

Scottish  women,  170. 
Ladies'  Challenge  Plate,  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 

105. 
Lady  Margaret  Boat  Club,  St.  John's  College, 

Cambridge,  103. 
Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford,  77. 
Laleham  Rowing  Club  Regatta,  19. 
Lancing  College,  30. 
Lawn  tennis,  79,  142,  164. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 

Association,  14. 
Lawrenceville  School,  New  Jersey,  24. 
Latvs  and  Rules  of  the  Game  of  Football,  Scottish 

Rugby  Union,  1925-26,  185. 
Lea  Regatta,  20. 
Leagues,  Scottish  sport,  171. 

British  sport,  17  ff. 
Leander  Club,  10,  22,  81,  130,  194. 
Learning  to  play  games  at  public  schools,  31. 
Leeds  University,  134,  135,  136,  137,  142,  143, 
144,  169  f. 

Endowment  of  sport,  150. 

Fields,  140,  141. 

Teams,  147. 

Union,  149. 
Legalism  in  sport,  150  f.,  157. 
Lehman,  R.  C,   The  Complete  Oarsman,  1924, 

187,  194  notes  2  and  3. 
Leighton  Park  School,  Reading,  30. 
Lent  Races,  Cambridge,  102,  105. 
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Leys  School,  Cambridge,  30,  42. 

Life  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  74  f.,  106  f.,  132. 

English  public  schools,  26  S. 

Newer  universities,  138  f. 
Littleport,  97. 

Lincoln  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  103,  105. 
Liverpool  Collegiate  School,  48,  53  f. 
Liverpool  Institute,  67. 

Liverpool  University,  134,  135,  136,  137,  141  f., 
142,  143,  144,  146,  148,  169,  179. 

Athletic  Club,  146,  147,  149,  230. 
Accounts,  230  ff. 

Athletic  Endowment  Fund,  149  f. 

Director  of  athletics,  147,  152. 

Geoffrey  Hughes  Memorial  Ground,  140, 146. 

Guild  of  Undergraduates,  141  f..  149.  230. 

Sphinx,  The,  quoted,  146. 

Teams,  147. 
Loan-funds,  Scottish  universities,  159. 
London  School  of  Economics,  University  of  Lon- 
don, 145. 
London  Scottish  Rugby  Football  Club,  21  note  5. 
London  University,  51,  133,  135,  137,  143,  145. 

Bedford  College  for  Women,  field,  140. 

Component  colleges,  134,  137. 

King's  College,  134, 137, 140  f.,  142, 144. 145, 
147,  149,  228  ff. 

University  College,  133  f.,  137,  144. 
Loom  of  Youth,  The,  by  Alec  Waugh,  1917,  43 

note  1. 
Lord  Rector,  Scottish  universities,156f.,  162, 168. 
Lord's  Ground,  18,  93. 

Centenary  dinner,  197  note  9. 
Loretto  School,  Edinburgh,  176. 
Loyalty,  college,  74  ff.,  128. 

Day  school,  61,  70. 

Public  schools,  32. 

School,  as  part  of  the  educational  process, 
32,  52,  61,-70. 

University,  128,  154. 

JMacAlister,  Sir  Donald,  of    Tarbert,  Bart., 

quoted,  166,  181. 
Macintosh,  C.  E.  W.,  21  note  5. 
Madan,  Falconer,  Oxford  Outside  the  Guide  Books, 

1925,  9  note  1,  85  note  2. 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  80,  81. 
Rowing,  103,  105. 
Rudolph  Ramblers,  81. 
Magdalen  College  School,  Oxford,  30. 
Magdalene  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103. 
Major  sports,  13,  111,  112. 
Malvern  College,  30. 
Management    and    schedules,    Cambridge    and 

Oxford,  108  ff. 


Manchester  Grammar  School,  60,  62. 
Manchester  University,  62,  134,  136,  137,  142, 
143,  144,  146,  169. 

Fields,  140. 

Pavilion,  149. 

Sports  fee,  149. 
Marine,  Royal,  and  membership  in  British  repre- 
sentative sporting  associations,  16. 
Marischal  College,  Aberdeen  University,  157. 
Marlborough  College,  24,  30,  48. 
Marlow  Amateur  Rowing  Club  Regatta,  19. 
Marshall,  Archibald,  cited,  78,  89,  128. 
Marshall    and    Tosswill,    Football:    The    Rugby 
Union  Game,  1925,  9  note  2,  111  note  12,  194 
note  4,  196  note  7. 
Marylebone  Cricket  Club.  14,  16,  18,  185,  195, 

196  f.,  197  note  9. 
Mass  development  of  sport,  199. 
Matches,  college,  91. 

Day  schools,  56  ff. 

Newer  universities,  142  ff. 

Older  universities,  91  f.,  93. 

Oxford  vs.  Cambridge,  London,  93. 

Public  school,  31  f. 

Scottish  universities,  164,  169  ff. 
May  races,  Cambridge,  102,  109. 
Membership  and  fees,  college  amalgamated  clubs, 

113  ff. 
Mental  discipline  and  sport,  44. 
Memorial  Biography  of  Dr.  W.  G.  Grace,  1919, 

195  note  5. 
Merchant  Taylors'  School,  London,  30,  34,  42, 

48,  60,  62. 
Merchants'  Company,  Edinburgh,  173  note  5. 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  156. 

Rowing,  104. 
Metropolitan  Rowing  Club  Regatta,  19. 
Middlesex  School,  Massachusetts,  24. 
Migration  of  football  players,  195. 
Mildness  of  climate  and  sport,  7  f. 
Millin,  T.  J.,  183  note  6. 
Minor  sports,  13. 
Mitcham,  London,  140. 
M'Neil  Cup,  goff,  171. 
Modern  universities,  sport  at,  133  ff, 
Monkton  Combe  School,  Bath,  30. 
Moral  education  in  sport,  200. 
Mortlake,  95,  97. 
Moulsford,  97. 
Municipal  secondary  schools,  47  ff.,  76  f. 

Aims,  48  ff. 

Clientele,  49  ff. 

Defined,  23  f.,  48. 

Effect  of  sport,  68  f . 

Fees,  60,  64. 
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Mionicipal  secondary  schools  (continued) 

Health  education,  68. 

"  House  system,"  52  ff.,  59. 

Kinds  of  contests,  56  S. 

Loyalty,  52,  61,  70. 

Masters,  50  f . 

Sport  in,  47  ff.,  55  ff.,  70. 
"Muscular  Christianity,"  43  note  1,  44. 

National  Amateur  Rowing  Association,   15, 

192,  193,  196,  197. 
Amateur  defined,  186. 
Purpose,  16. 
Regattas  and  races,  19. 
National  Amateur  Wrestling  Association,  15. 
National  Union  of  Students  of  the  Universities 

and  University  Colleges  of  England  and  Wales, 

143. 
National  Union  of  Students,  Scotland,  161. 
Navy,    Royal,    membership    in    representative 

British  sporting  associations,  16. 
Net  ball,  142,  144. 
New  College,  Oxford,  80,  156. 

Rowing,  104. 
New  London,  Connecticut,  97. 
Newman,  John  Cardinal,  73. 
Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  77. 
New  South  Wales,  and  membership  in  repre- 
sentative British  sporting  associations,  16. 
New  York,  College  of  the  City  of,  135. 
New  York  University,  135,  153. 
New  Zealand,  and  membership  in  representative 

British  sporting  associations,  16. 
Rhodes  Scholars,  8. 
Non-collegiate  students,  73. 

Fitzwilliam  House,  Cambridge,  73,  103. 

St.  Catharine's  Boat  Club,  Oxford,  104. 

Northern  Nomads  Association  Football  Club, 

171. 
Northern  Rugby  Union,  20,  190,  193,  195,  196. 
Norwich  School,  30. 
Notes  on  Coxing,   Cambridge  University  Boat 

Club,  100  f. 
Notions  and  Rules,  Winchester  College,  1921,  9 

note  1. 
Nottingham  High  School,  60,  62. 
Nottingham  University  College,  134,  142,  143, 

144. 
Field,  140. 
Numbering  of  Rugby  football  players,  91. 

Officers,  honorary,  79  note  1, 

Training  Corps,  59,  179. 
Official  Report  of  the  VII  Ith  Olympiad,  Paris, 

1924,  quoted,  14. 
Old  boys'  teams,  42,  175  f. 


Olympic  Games,  1924,  14. 

Regatta,  104. 
Olympic  News,  193  note  1. 
Opposition   to  athletics,   Scottish  universities, 

179  f. 
Organized  cheering,  4,  91. 
Organization,  3  f. 

British  sport,  13  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  Universities,  73  S. 

College  amalgamated  clubs,  203  £f. 

Day  schools,  78  ff. 

Newer  universities,  135  ff. 

Public  schools,  26  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  157. 
Oriel  College,  Oxford,  156. 

Rowing,  104. 
Origins  of  British  sports,  9  ff. 

Rugby  football,  31. 

Sports  tradition  in  the  British  Isles,  6  ff. 
Oundle  School,  30,  48. 
Over-bump,  97. 

Owen's  School,  Dame  Alice,  Islington,  London, 
48,  54  f.,  57  f.,  58,  60,  66. 

Field  plan,'  65  f . 

Report  of  official  inspection.  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, quoted,  67. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  sports  clubs  and  member- 
ship in  representative  British  sporting  associa- 
tions, 16,  17. 
Oxford  and  Oxford  Life,  by  J.  Wells,  M.A.,  1892, 

131  note  19. 
Oxford  City  School,  60. 
Oxford  College  Servants'  Rowing  Club,  102. 
"Oxford  in  the  Present,"  in  Oxford  and  Oxford 

Life,  1892,  by  J.  Wells,  M.  A.,  131  note  19. 
Oxford  of   To-day,   by  Crosby  and  Aydelotte, 

1922,  98  note  4. 
Oxford   Outside  the   Guide  Books,   by   Falconer 

Madan,  1925,  9  note  1,  85  note  2. 
Oxford  Royal  Regatta,  20. 

Oxford  University.  8,  27,  51,  63,  71  ff.,  133,  134, 
135,  148,  152  f.,  158,  159,  169.  178,  179. 

Accounts  of  college  amalgamated  clubs  re- 
printed, 203  ff. 

Administration,  73  f. 

Calendar,  1925,  85,  103  note  7,  104  note  10. 

Colleges  and  corporate  loyalty,  73,  128. 

Common  life,  74  f.,  106  f.,  132. 

Control  of  sport,  107  ff. 

Corporate  resemblances  to  Cambridge,  73  f . 

Cost  of  sport,  113  ff. 

Cricket  Club  accounts,  224  ff. 

Democratization,  72. 

Golf  Club,  93. 

Honors,  final,  reading  for,  122,  125  f. 

Idleness  of  undergraduates,  121, 122. 
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Inducements  to  athletes,  83  ff. 

Inter-'Varsity  Athletic  Board,  143,  153. 

Matches,  91  ff . 

Membership  of  sports  chibs  in  representa- 
tive British  sporting  associations,  16,  17. 

Participation  in  sport,  75,  76,  82  ff..  86  f. 

Physical  resemblances  to  Cambridge,  72  f . 

Private  tutors,  123. 

Rivalry,  153. 

Rowing,  94  ff.,  98  f.,  104  f.,  194. 

Rugby  Football  Club,  21,  81. 

Rules    of    college    amalgamated    clubs   re- 
printed, 203  ff. 

Selection  of  teams,  89. 

Tutorial  system,  75. 

Undergraduates,  85  ff.,  128.      ' 

Values  and  emphasis  in  sport,  126  ff. 

vs.  Cambridge,  10,  19,  88,  91  ff.,  93. 

Women's  sports,  77. 
Oxford  Ways,  1925,  by  "Blair,"  94,  97  note  3. 
Oxford  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Rowing  Club,  102. 

Participation,  35,  36,  75,  76,  82  ff..  106,  123, 
198,  199  f. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  82  ff. 

Fees,  Scottish  universities,  164,  165,  178  f. 

Matches,  91  ff. 

Newer  universities,  146  ff.,  148. 

Rowing,  102,  103  f.,  104  f. 

Teams,  Scottish   universities,   164.   169  ff., 
173  ff. 

Women,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  77. 
Pavilion  Section,  Edinburgh  University  Athletic 

Club,  180  f. 
Pemberton,  J.  S.  G.,  D.L..  quoted,  94. 
Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  156. 

Rowing,  103,  105. 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  104. 
Perivale,  London,  140. 
Perse  School,  Cambridge,  34,  60. 
Personal  equipment  for  sports,  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  119  f. 

Day  schools,  63. 

Newer  universities,  150  f. 

Public  schools,  36  f. 

Scottish  universities,  178  f. 
Personnel,  newer  universities,  137  f. 

Staff,  137  f. 

Undergraduates,  138. 
Peter    Binney,     Undergraduate,    by    Archibald 

Marshall,  1899,  128. 
Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  156. 

Rowing,  103,  104. 
Physical  aspects,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  72  ff. 

Newer  universities,  135  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  157  f. 


Physical  examinations,  66,  101. 

Physical  geography  and  sport,  7  ff. 

"Physical  Training."  pamphlet,  H.  M.  Board  of 

Education,  1924,  quoted,  12. 
Pitt  Club,  Cambridge,  89,  129. 
Playground  Movement,  The,  62. 
Pledging  of  players  by  local  amateur  clubs,  170  f . 
Polo,  79. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Popular  education,  135,  155  f. 

Sport  and,  12,  49  ff. 
Popularity  of  rowing,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

102  ff. 
Port  of  London  Authority  Regatta,  20. 
Portora  Royal  School,  Enniskillen,  Ireland,  30. 
Prague,  Czecho-Slovakia,  193. 
Preface,  v. 

Prefects  and  sport,  42  f . 
Princeton  University,  New  Jersey,  135,  153. 
Principal,  Scottish  universities,  156  f. 
Pritchett,  Henry  S.,  Ph.D.,  viii. 
Privy  Council,  His  Majesty's,  141. 
Prizes  and  trophies  in  English  public  schools,  41  f. 
Professionalism,  151,  192  ff.,  198,  200. 

Rugby  football,  187  ff. 

Scotland,  173  f. 
Professional  status.  10.  19,  151,  185  ff.,  187  ff., 

192  ff.,  198. 
Proselyting  of  athletes,  83  ff. 
Publicity  and  university  sport,  131. 
Public  School  Life,  by  Alec  Waugh,    1922,  32 

note  1. 
Public  schools,  English,  23  ff.,  51,  76. 

Aims,  24  f.,  44. 

Association  football  at,  29  ff. 

Athleticism,  38,  43  ff.,  46. 

"Blood  System,"  43  ff. 

Blues  and  teaching,  130. 

Compulsion  to  games,  25,  44. 

Defined,  23. 

Divisions,  26  f. 

Effect  of  regulations,  28. 

Entrance,  27. 

Fagging  system,  28. 

Fields  and  equipment  for  sports,  34  ff. 

"Game  for  the  game's  sake,"  38,  46,  126, 
199  ff. 

Gi'aduates  and  sport,  199  f. 

Houses,  27. 

Learning  to  play  games,  31. 

Life  at,  26  ff. 

Matches  and  contests,  31  f. 

Membership  in  representative  British  sport- 
ing associations,  17. 

Old  boys'  teams,  42,  200. 

Prefects  and  sport,  42  f. 
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Public  schools  (continued) 

Public-school  boy,  27  f. 

Relation  of  rowing  to  college  and  university 
rowing,  101  f. 

Rowing  at,  29  ff.,  33. 

Rugby  football  at,  29  ff. 

Scottish  universities  and,  158  f. 

Size,  26. 

Solidarity  among  graduates,  25. 

Sport  in,  11,  12,  23  ff.,  29  ff.,  70. 
Public  Schools  and  Athleticism,  by  J.  H.  Simpson, 

M.A.,  43  f.,  68  note  6. 
Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1925,  48  note  1. 
Putney,  95,  97,  101,  118. 

Qualifying  cup,  Scottish  Association  Football 

League,  171. 
Queen  Mary's  Grammar  School,  Walsall,  60,  62. 
Queen's  Club,  London,  93. 
Queens'  College,  Cambridge,  121. 

Rowing,  103. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  156. 

Rowing,  104,  105. 
Queen's  University,  Belfast,  170. 

Rackets,  29. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Radley  College,  30,  101. 
Rashleigh,  William,  131. 
Reading,  daily  and  summer,  124  f. 

"In  the  long  vac,"  125. 
Reading  University,  81,  134,  144. 
Receipts,  college  amalgamated  clubs,  114  f.,209  ff. 

Newer  universities,  228  ff. 

Scottish  university  athletic  clubs,  178,  230  ff . 

University  sport  clubs,  Cambridge  and  Ox- 
ford, 117  f.,  224  ff. 
Rector,  Lord,  Scottish  universities,  156  f.,  162, 

168. 
Red-tape,  academic,  74. 

Registration,   Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges, 
103  ff. 

Newer  universities,  136  f. 
Relation  between  school  and  house  teams,  61 . 

School  rowing  to  Cambridge   and  Oxford 
rowing,  101  f. 
Rendcomb  College,  Cirencester,  43  note  1. 
Representative    British    sporting    associations, 
listed,  14  f. 

Membership,  16  f. 

Purposes,  15  ff. 
Repton  School,  30,  81. 

Resemblances,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  universi- 
ties, corporate,  73  f. 

Physical,  72  f . 
Responsibility  for  sport,  63,  165,  182,  183. 


Rhodes  Scholars,  8,  71,  76,  78,  89,  106,  129. 

Athletic  qualifications,  85. 

Henley  Royal  Regatta  and,  85. 
Rice-Oxley,  L.,  M.A.,  205. 
Richmond  County  Secondary  School,  48. 
Richmond  Rugby  Football  Club,  21. 
Rivalry,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  153. 
Roman  origins  of  British  sports,  9. 
Roseberry,  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  5th  Earl 

of,  140. 
Rossall  School,  30. 
Rowing,  10,  79,  142,  192. 

A  "major  sport,"  13,  111,  112. 

Amateur  defined,  186  f. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  94  ff.,  98  f. 

Day  schools,  56. 

Expenses,   Cambridge  and  Oxford,  IIS  f., 
209  ff. 

Kinds  of  contests,  19  f. 

Newer  universities,  144  f. 

Origin,  10. 

Popularity  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  102  ff. 

Professional  coaching,  100,  186. 

Public  schools,  37  f.,  101. 

Schools,  30. 

Scottish  universities,  164,  169  f. 
Rowing   Almanack   and   Oarsman  s   Companion, 

1925,  103  notes  6  and  8,  104  note  11,  144. 
Royal  Air  Force,  Marine,  and  Navy,  and  mem- 
bership   in    representative    British    sporting 
associations,  16. 
Royal  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 

60. 
Royal  Military  Academy,   Woolwich,    24,   30, 

81. 
Rugby  football,  78,  79,  117,  132,  197. 

A  "major  sport,"  13,  111,  112. 

Amateur  status  in,  187  ff .,  193  f .,  195  f .,  197. 

Generalship,  92. 

Kinds  of  contests,  57,  59  f. 

Newer  universities,  142. 

Numbering  of  players,  91. 

Origin,  31. 

Oxford  vs.  Cambridge,  93. 

School  contests,  57,  59  f. 

Schools  playing,  30. 

Score  boards,  91. 

Scottish  universities,  164,  169,  171,  178. 

Substitution  of  players,  92. 
Rugby  Football  Union,  14,  20,  190,  194,  195. 

Amateur  and  professional  defined,  187  ff., 
193,  195  f. 

Purpose,  16. 

Rules,  87,  92,  190. 
Rugby  School,  9,  10,  23,  24,  31,  42. 

Origin  of  Rugby  football,  31. 
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"Rugger  boats,"  Cambridge,  105. 
"Rugger"  schools,  30. 

Rules  and  accounts  of  college  and   university 
sports  bodies,  203  ff. 

St.  Albans  Cricket  Club,  10. 

St.  Andrews  University,  157,  173,  176,  182. 

Fees,  athletic,  164,  165. 

Fields,  168  f. 

Founding,  156. 

Location,  157. 

Rowing,  169  f. 

Teams,  athletic,  164  f. 
St.   Bartholomew's  Hospital   Medical   College, 

University  of  London,  134. 
St.  Bees  School,  30. 
St.  Catherine's  Boat  Club,  Oxford  non-coilegiate 

students,  104. 
St.  Catherine's  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103, 

105. 
St.  Edmimd's  Hall,  Oxford,  rowing,  104. 
St.  Edward's,  Oxford,  30. 
St.  Hilda's  Hall,  Oxford,  77. 
St.  Hugh's  College,  Oxford,  77. 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Lady  Margaret 
Boat  Club,  103. 

Rowing,  103,  105. 
St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  rowing,  104. 
St.  John's  College,  University  of  Durham,  145. 
St.  Lawrence  College,  Ramsgate,  30. 
St.  Neots  Regatta,  20. 
St.  Olave's  and  St.  Saviour's  School,  London, 

60,  62. 
St.  Paul's,  Hammersmith,  London,  23,  27,  30,  34, 

56,  144. 
St.  Peter's,  York,  30. 

Sandhurst,  Royal  Military  College,  24,  30. 
Sandwich  boat,  97. 
Schedules  for  games,  day  schools,  03. 

Management  and,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 
108  ff. 

Newer  universities,  142  ff. 

Public  schools,  39  S. 

Representative  inter-school,  56  ff. 

Scottish  universities,  1G9  ff. 
Scholarships,  76,  77,  159,  173. 
Scholastic  requirements,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

121  f. 
Schoolmasters,  arranging  of  contests,  39. 

Blues,  130  f. 

Day-school  sport  and,  63. 

Games  committees,  39  f . 

Opinions  concerning  day-school  sport,  68. 

Public-school  sport  and,  37,  44,  45. 

Views  on  athleticism,  45. 


Schools,  American,  24. 

Compulsion  to  games,  25  f. 

Day,  23,  48  ff. 

Grammar  schools,  23  f. 

Kinds  of  English,  23  f. 

Municipal  secondary,  23,  48  ff. 

Public,  23  ff.,  29,  46,  76. 

Rowing  schools,  30. 

"Rugger"  schools,  30. 

Scottish,    and    university    matches,    170  f., 
175  f. 

"Soccer"  schools,  30. 

Sport  in  English,  23  ff.,  46. 

State-aided  public,  23. 
Score  boards,  football,  91. 
Scotland  vs.  France,  Rugby  football,  21  note  5. 
Scot-Skiwing  Challenge  Cup,  170. 
Scottish  Amateur  Association  Football  Cup,  171. 
Scottish  Amateur  Athletic  Association,  15. 
Scottish  Amateur  Boxing  Association,  14. 
Scottish  Amateur  Gymnastic  Association,  14. 
Scottish  Amateur  Swimming  Association,  15. 
Scottish  Amateur  Wrestling  Association,  15. 
Scottish  Cricket  Union,  14. 
Scottish  Education  Department,  156. 

Tradition,  13,  155  ff.,  158. 
Scottish  Hockey  Association,  14. 
Scottish   Ladies'   University   Lacrosse  Associa- 
tion, 170. 
Scottish  Rugby  Union,  14,  20. 

Amateur  status,  185. 

Purpose,  16. 
Scottish  universities,  buildings,  157  f. 

Characteristics,  156  ff. 

Educational  tradition,  13,  155  ff.,  158. 

Founding,  156. 

Opposition  to  athletics,  179  f. 

Organization,  157. 

Sport  at,  155  ff. 

Staffs,  158. 

Students'  Representative  Councils,  159  f. 

Undergraduates,  158,  159,  161  f. 

University  athletic  clubs,  162  ff.,  182,232. 
"Scouts,"  personal  menservants,  74. 
"Scratch  fours,"  Cambridge  rowing,  105. 
Secondary  schools,  aims,  48  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  and,  76  ff. 

Clientele,  49  ff. 

Defined,  23  f .,  48. 

Effect  of  sport,  68  f. 

Fees,  60,  64. 

Health  education,  68. 

"House  System,"  52  ff.,  59. 

Kinds  of  contests,  56  ff. 

Loyalty,  52,  61,  70. 
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Secondary  schools  (continued) 

Masters,  50  f. 

Sport  in,  47  S.,  55  ff.,  70. 

State-aided,  23  f.,  47  ff.,  76  f. 
Sedbergh  School,  Yorks.,  28,  30. 
Selection  of  teams,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  89  f . 
Selwyn  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103,  105. 
Senate,  Cambridge,  73. 
Senatus  Academicus,  Scottish  imiversities,  157, 

160. 
Sheffield  University,  134,  135,  137,  143,  144. 
Shelley,  Percy  Byssche,  24. 
Sherborne  School,  30,  43  note  1. 
Shinty,  13,  164. 
Shooting,  79. 

A  "  minor  sport,"  13,  112. 
Shrewsbury  School,  30,  32,  36,  81,  101. 
Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge,  rowing,  103. 
Silver   Goblets   and   Nickalls'    Challenge   Cup, 

Henley  Royal  Regatta,  105. 
Simpson,  J.  H.,  M.A.,  43  note  1,  68  note  6. 
Sinking  funds,  athletic,  149  f.,  224  f. 
Size,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  colleges,  103  f. 

Newer  universities,  136  f. 
Somerville  College,  Oxford,  77. 
Skating,  ice,  13. 
Ski-ing,  13. 

Skill,  technical,  in  play,  200. 
Slang,  schoolboy,  9  note  1. 
Smith,  W.  F.,  quoted,  186. 
"Soccer"  schools,  30. 

"Social  Life  and  Activities,"  by  R.  P.  Coffin,  in 
Crosby  and  Aydelotte,  Oxford  of  To-day,  1922, 
98  note  4. 
Somerville,  John  L.,  C.A.,  232. 
South  Africa,  and  membership  in  representative 

British  sporting  associations,  16. 
Southampton  University  College,  134. 
Specialization  in  sport,  Cambridge  and  Oxford, 

85,  106. 
Special    phases    of    sport,    newer    universities, 

150  ff. 
Spectators  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford  matches, 
91,  98. 

Public-school  matches,  36. 
Sphinx,  The,  Liverpool  University,  quoted,  146. 
Sport,  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  71  ff.,  121  ff. 

Day  schools,  47  ff. 

Education  and,  199  f. 

Eligibility,  newer  universities,  150  f. 

Essays  on,  by  schoolboys,  69. 

For  sport's  sake,  198. 

Newer  universities,  137  ff. 

Public  schools,  23  ff. 

Special  phases,  newer  universities,  150  f. 


Students'    Representative    Coimcils,    Scot- 
land, and,  161  ff. 

Study  and,  121  ff.,  151  ff.,  153,  199  f. 
Sporting  traditions,  American  and  British,4  f .,  5  f . 
Sports  concerned  in  the  British  sports  tradition, 
13  ff. 

Newer  universities,  141  ff. 

Publicity  and  university,  131. 
Sportsman,  The,  195. 
Sportsmanship  Brotherhood,  22  note  7. 
Staffs,  coaching  by  members,  152. 

Newer  universities,  137  f. 

Scottish  universities,  158. 
Stallybrass,  W.  T.  S.,  M.A.,  129,  224. 
Stamford  Bridge,  93. 
State-aided  secondary  schools,  47  ff.,  76  f. 

Aims,  48  ff. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford  and,  76  ff. 

Clientele,  49  f. 

Defined,  23  f. 

Effect  of  sport,  68  f. 

Fees,  60,  64. 

Health  education,  68. 

"House  System,"  52  ff.,  59. 

Kinds  of  contests,  56  ff. 

Loyalty,  52,  61,  70. 

Masters,  50  f. 

Sport  in,  47  ff.,  55  ff.,  70. 
State  aid  to  public  schools,  23. 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology,  New  Jersey,  135. 
Stewards'   Challenge   Cup,   Henley  Royal   Re- 
gatta, 105. 
Stewart's    College,    Edinburgh,    158,    170,    173 

note  5,  175,  176. 
Stonyhurst  College,  30. 
Stowe  School,  30. 

Straightaway  races,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  row- 
ing, 96. 
Stratford-on-Avon,  71. 
Students'   Handbook,   Cambridge,   1924-25,  123 

note  16,  124  note  17. 
Students'     Handbook,     Edinburgh     University, 
1925-26,  quoted,  160. 

Glasgow,  quoted,  162. 
Students'  Handbook,  Liverpool  University,  1925- 

26,  143  f. 
Students'  Representative  Councils,  Scottish  uni- 
versities, 157,  159  ff.,  167. 
Student,  The,  Edinburgh  University,  162. 
Study  and  sport,  199  f. 

Cambridge  and  Oxford,  121  ff. 

Newer  universities,  151,  153. 
Substitution  of  players,  Rugby  football,  92. 
Summary,  General,  199  f. 
Sunbury  Regatta,  20. 
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Swansea  College,  University  o'f  Wales,  137,  143. 
Sweden  vs.  England,  association  football,  17. 
Swimming,  79,  142,  164. 

Amateur  defined,  190  f. 

A  "minor  sport,"  13,  112. 

Women,  newer  universities,  142. 
Switzerland,  winter  sports,  8. 
Syllabus  of  Physical  Training,  H.  M.  Board  of 

Education,  1919,  12,  67. 
Systematization  of  American  sport,  4. 

Taunton  School,  30,  60. 
Teaching  and  the  blue,  130  f. 
Team  System,  the,  12. 
Tennis,  lawn,  142,  164. 

Cambridge  "minor  sport,"  112. 
Thacher  School,  California,  24. 
Thackeray,  William  Makepeace,  28. 
Thames  Amateur  Rowing  Club  Regatta,  19. 
Thames  Challenge  Cup,  Henley  Royal  Regatta, 

105,  145. 
Thames  Regatta,  20. 
Thomas,  Sir  W.  Beach,  Athletics,  1901,  125  note 

18. 
Time  races,  Cambridge  and  Oxford  rowing,  96. 
Ti7nes  (London),  1925,  quoted,  37,  45,  146. 
Times  Educational  Supplement,  1925,  68  note  7. 
"Toggers,"  96  f.,  98. 
Tonbridge  School,  23,  30. 
Torpids,  96  f.,  98. 

Track  and  field  athletics,  a  "major  sport,"  13, 
111,  112. 

Amateur  defined,  191  fif. 

A  "minor  sport,"  112. 
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Amateur,  184  ff.,  193  ff. 

Newer  universities,  146  f. 
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Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  80,  81,  116,  128. 

First  Trinity,  80,  116. 
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Rowing,  103  and  note  9,  105,  114  f. 
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Newer  universities,  152. 
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41  f. 
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Newer,  135  ff. 

Older  (Cambridge  and  Oxford),  71  ff. 
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79,  117  ff. 

Accounts  of,  224  ff.,  228  ff.,  232  ff. 
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Cambridge  and  Oxford,  126  fi'. 
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Vassall,  H.,  131. 
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